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LETTER. XLV. 


Description of an Anglo-Indian Menage.— Native Servants. — 
Parsees’ object to extinguishing Fire. — Dustoor. — Instance 
of Honesty in a Native Servant.— Taking off the slippers, 
and prostration, Oriental marks of respect. — Native Party. 
— Robbers. — Coolees. — Dogs supposed, to bark at Evil 
Spirits. — Hamanl’s rigid adherence to Caste. — Servants 
provide for themselves. — Wages. 

Perhaps you would be amused with an ac- 
count of an English manage at Bombay, which, 
on- the most limited scale; is far greater than 
those of persons of equal rank and fortune in 
Great Britain, and yet the Anglo-inhabitants of 
Bombay are as much behind those of Calcutta 
and Madras, in expense, and inf the superfluity 
of servants which swell their retinues, as. they 
VOE. II. B 
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NATH^K SKllVANTS. 


exceed their countrymen at home in these par- 
ticulars. 

Tlie mercantile families have generally a sort 
of Homme (V Affaires, or confidential agent, 
termed a dubash, in their employ, -who some- 
times malces bargains for his master, transacts 
business in the bazaar, ncgociates bills with the 
sheroffs and money-changers, and perhaps pays 
the servants on his establishment. He fre- 
quently resides in the fort, as the town of Bom- 
bay is termed, and goes down to his employer’s 
bungalow in the course of the dej", mounted 
on a tattoo, or pony, or perhaps in a buggj’^, to 
see that eveiy thing is going on properly there, 
and that the domestics are doing their duty. 
Those who have high official situations, have 
purbhoos, or writers, who are of very high 
caste, and wear singularly neat, but hy no 
means tasty turbans ; and moonshees, or teach- 
ers ; these latter act as secretaries or account- 
ants to their master, who likewise has jasouds, or 
armed messengers, to attend him,' both for show 
and use; and chobdars, or inacc-bearers, who 
precede him with silver sticks, and whose bu- 
siness it is to announce his titles and names. 

The head seiwant in private families, is always 
termed “ Boy,” however advanced in years he 
maybe, which Dr. Gilchrist somewhat fancifully 
conceives may be derived from the Indian word 
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Bhaee or Brother. He answers in some de- 
gree to the English butler, though I was some- 
what amused to find that tlie care of the con- 
fectionary and pastry devolved exclusively upon 
him, as a thing of coiu’se. These are, however, 
sometimes such fine gentlemen that they will 
scarcely do any thing but perhaps wait at table, 
and they occasionally give themselves great airs. 
They are generally either Parsees or Maho- 
metans, but the circumstance of its being in- 
consistent with the religion of the former to 
put out a light, might prove of serious incon- 
venience, should the mansion accidentally catch 
fire, which, 'with the thatched roofs of the Bun- 
galows, is by no means an improbable thing. 
I have seen them stand gazing at a house in 
flames, without attempting to assist in ex- 
tinguishing it. It, however, did not happen to 
belong to them, for the Parsees appear to un- 
derstand their own intere.st as well as most 
people, and at the gi-eat fire at Bombay in 1803, 
when their own propei-ty was endangered, they 
forgot their prejudices and superstitions, and 
were active in endeavouring to stop the con- 
flagration, One recommendation in favour of 
a Mahometan servant, is, that he drinks no 
wine, of which .the Parsees and Portuguese are 
very fond ; and as it is impossible to enact the 
part of La bonne Mhiagere in India, one is 

n 2 
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NATIVE SERVANTS. 


to wait upon tlie lovely Fetnali, the beloved 
of the Caliph Haroun Alraschid, and of Ganem 
the son of Abou Ayoub, and the detested and 
ill-used rival of Zobeide in the Arabian Niglits. 
The bawarchee or cook, and his attendant are 
generally Portuguese, and, if not of this caste, 
for these naturalized foreigners seem to be con- 
sidered only as a caste, among numerous others 
in India, they must necessarily be of a very 
inferior one, as no high caste man could touch 
meat without being defiled. The coachman is 
termed the Ghareewan, and generally attends 
exclusively to the carriage, whilst the care of 
the horses devoh^es upon the Ghora wallas or 
horse -keepers, each individual horse, having a 
separate attendant. The washerman is termed 
the Dhobee, which is, I think, the title of one 
of the supernatural beings of the Irish demono- 
logy, and truly, a dhobee may well be considered 
as a sort of household familiar sprite, or Robin 
Goodfellow that haunts the habitations of most 
people, bent upon good offices. Tlie Dirjce or 
tailor is a high caste man, wlio is entitled to 
wear the Zennar or holy cord. He will sit 
upon his carpet in the verandah, and will he 
most indefatigably employed, in cutting out 
goAvns and other lady-like articles of dress, the 
whole day, and he will trim a ball dress, or 
make up a cap, with almost as much taste as 
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any 3IarcJiant des jSIodes in London or Paris. 
The gentlemen’s Diijees, or tailors, do not, 
however, seem as if they were likely to super- 
sede Stultz and Nugee, and he who has been 
for some years resident in India, may easily 
he discovered by the cut of his coat, as the 
new arrival is distinguishable by the superior 
appearance of his. The Ayah, or lady’s maid, 
attends personally and exclusively upon her 
mistress, but never washes, or does any fine 
work as in England. Mine was a hladras 
woman of the name of Zacchina, duly oi- 
namented with nose and ear-rings, a neck- 
lace of gold sequins round her throat, and 
bangles on her arms and ankles, whose silveiy 
.sound always gave notice of her approach, re- 
minding me of the daughters of Zion, “ walk- 
ing and mincing as they go, and making a 
• tinkling with their feet.” She Avore the gi'ace- 
ful Hindoo sarree, which ever and anon would 
fall from her head, and lier I’ight hand was 
constantly and mechanically employed in ar- 
ranging her drapeiy, which alwa;ys reminded 
me of that of a Gi'ecian statue. She was very 
handy, and so quiet in her movements, that it 
was quite delightful, for she never came into 
my presence, any more indeed than any of the 
other servants, Avithout previously taking off 
her slippers. This is the Eastern mark of re- 
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spect; which is invariably paid to a superior ; 
nay, if you happen to meet ivith an inferior 
in', your walks or drives, he never ventures 
to address you till lie iias slipped them off; 
and it would be considered a great mark of 
ill-breeding, for even an Oidcntal of rank to 
keep them on, after entering your liouse. Tlie 
slippers are often carried by an attendant, 
and the rise of the great Sewajee is said to 
liave originated' from the iideiity with w'liich 
he was seen by liis master guarding his slip- 
pers. So far from being nsliamcd of the 
circumstance, he used subseciuently to allude 
to it, and even when at the height of his pros- 
perity w'ould term himself tlie slipper-bearer. 

Prostration is also one of the modes of salu- 
tation still in use in the East, from ■ the inferior 
. to tlie superior, and, on returning from oiu' 
evening drives, I have sometimes been con- 
siderably startled by seeing a Avoman tl)row 
herself' on the ground before me, and with 
lowly obeisance kiss my feet. This ivas ahvays 
preparatory to the a.sking a fa^mur, or request- 
ing me to use my .supposed influence, by inter- 
posing in her behalf, with those in power. 

.The natives, in goiiei-al, seem to load a sort of 
.easy, do-nothing soi't of existence, and,, when 
not actually employed, they will sit for hours 
in apparent abstraction, or in hapj)y vacuity of 
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tliey occasioned, that many persons expressed a 
■wish that tliey might be banished the island 
altogether. jf\s all oiir windows cither opened 
down to the ground, or were but a few feet 
from it, our liouse would have been most easily 
entered, but, thanks to our guardian peons, we 
never were attacked ourselves, though some of 
our poorer neighbours were. We were roused 
one night by loud shrieks, and by a woman 
running down from the hills in great trepida- 
tion, asserting, that “ they were killing children 
there.” This was a somewhat exaggerated ac-, 
count, for the plunderers had merely stripped 
them and their mother’s of their silver bangles; or, 
as the Prophet Isaiah expresses it, “ talcon away 
the bravery of their tinkling ornaments about 
their feet,” and after this, tliey had coolly taken 
a pipe to refresh themselves, till alarmed by the 
sound of lirc-arms. A ridiculous accident had 
happened to the family that had preceded us in 
our bungalow; they were newly married people, 
and one night had the house regularly stripped. 
The whole of the lady’s trousseau, jewels, plate, 
and every thing had vanislied, and tliey never 
recovered any of their property. Goods, stolen 
at Bombay, being quickly and easily transported 
to tlie Continent of India, and carried up the 
country, immediately, where they meet ivitli a 
ready sale, and disappear for ever. 
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One lady, with whom we were acquainted, 
had the plate placed under her bed for security, 
and kept a light burning in her room ; and yet, 
she was roused one night by hearing some one 
in the apartment, who not only effected an 
entree, but also made good his retreat, carrying 
off the plate in triumph. He was, however, 
so hotl}'- pursued, that for his own safety he 
was obliged to throw it away, and on the fol- 
lowing morning the greater part of it was dis- 
covei-ed in a neighbouring compound. The na- 
tive servants appear terrible cowards, and after 
a certain hour they seemed positively afraid of 
being by themselves ; and, though there were 
plenty of distinct bungalows for their accom- 
modation, they all preferred crowding into one, 
on account of these dreaded Coolees ; but it ap- 
peared from several circumstances, that they 
had also an idea that the house was haunted, 
and were more afraid of supernatural than of 
corporeal enemies. On my asking the Ayah 
one evening what made the dogs bark so 
vehemently, with a look of terror she ex- 
claimed, “ the deevils, ma’am ! dogs see deevils, 
know deevils — always bark so that when they 
are supposed to bay the moon for mere pas- 
time, perhaps, that is to say, if our English 
dogs are as gifted as their Hindoo brethren, they 
are merely barking at his infernal Majesty. 
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Tliere are also several other servants, such as 
mussauls, wlio attend to the lamps, and cairy 
torches and flambeaux before the garree, or 
carriage, and the jjalanquin ; the bheestie, or 
water-bearer ; the mollee, or gardener ; and, if 
the master of the house smoke, a hookah bur- 
dar, and liis attendant ; besides several others 
of different castes, who are employed in various 
ofliccs about the house. 

In India, no domestic will perform any act 
which is supposed to be inconsistent with his 
caste, and “ upna dustoor nuheeh,” (it is i^ot our 
custom,) is tlic invariable answer upon such oc- 
casions. Hamauls, thougli they, w’ill sweep 
your room, and dust your furniture, would not 
clean a knife, or cJirry a dish of meat across the 
compound for the world ; and they will inva- 
riably adhere to their dustoor, even to the put- 
ting- themselves to great inconvenience. In 
one of our voyages, -we were unexpectedly be- 
calmed for some days, and our hamauls stock 
of rice entirely failed them ; upon . wdiich we 
desired them to take some of our provisions; 
but no, there was nothing they could eat ■\vith- 
out losing caste, and they magnanimously re- 
fused. At last, quite shocked to see the poor 
creatures in an exhausted and almost starving 
state, we recollected, some onions, and asked 
whethei* they would eat them. Their conn- 
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tenances brightened up inimediatel)'^ ; this was 
not a prohibited article, and eagerly did they 
devour them, in a rmv state, for to di-ess them 
in our cooking vessels would have defiled them, 
and caused them to lose caste. 

The female attendant on children is called a 
Dhy ; but they are often taken care of by men, 
who seemed to be more attached to their little 
chai’ges than the most affectionate nurse in 
England could be, and it was very amusing to 
see the little fair things with their black do- 
mestics, looking like morning in the ai-ms of 
night. 

In India you pay your servants a certain 
sum, and they provide themselves with every 
thing, food, clothes, &c; and at Bombay, fre- 
quently with a habitation. In fact, it is difficult 
to induce them to sleep at yoiir house at all, and 
it was necessary to enter into a sort of arrange- 
ment that only a certain- number were to be 
absent at a time. A piece of carpet constitutes 
their bed; and, lying down in the verandah, 
porch, or passage, or, in the hot weather, in the 
open air, arid throiving a sheet over their per- 
sons and faces, for, probably the reason assigned 
in the story of Noureddin and the Fair Persian, 
“ who had both their heads under a linen cloth 
to secure them from the gnats,” they will in- 
stantly be in a sound sleep. Probably many 
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an European Sahib frequently soliloquizes like 
Henry the Fourth : 

“ Why rather. Sleep, liest thoii in smoky cribs, 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 

And hushed with buzzing night-flies to tliy slumber, 
Than in tlie perfumed chambers of the great, 

Under the canopies of costly state 

And lulled with sounds of sweetest melody?” 

A^Hien he sees his suite comfortably enjoying 
that refreshing rest, which 

“ No more will weigh /lis eye-lids down. 

And steep his senses in forgclfnluess.'' 

The servant.s in Bombay have higher wages, 
I have been told, thtin those in Bengal. The 
a3’ah generally has about ttventj'^-two rupees 
per montli ; the boy from twenty to thirty. 
The hamanls and the ghorawallas eight, the 
dirjee ten, &c. ; and at the out-stations they 
always expect, and receive batta, or an addi- 
tional three to five rupees. This method of 
conducting an establishment, where each ser- 
vant takes care "of himself, and is only known 
in his official capacity, saves the lady of tlie 
house a great deal of trouble ; hut it is time to 
break up tlie mhiage, and to discharge the 
servants, the description of whose duties, I 
fear, must have completely tired you. Adieu ! 
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LETTER XLVI. 

Lizards, — Snakes. — Cobra di Capello. — Adoration paid to 
the naag, or serpent. — Eclipse of the moon. — Chandra, 
the Hindoo name. — A male Deity in India. — Siirya tiie 
sun. — tVorshippers. — iilagnificent temple. — Descendants. 
Hindoo personifications. — Stars. — Bhobuns, or spheres. — 
Southern constellations — Supposed to be typical of the 
Flood. 

Im conseq^uence of there being .some rocks 
on the sea-sliore in the immediate vicinity of 
our bungalow, we were not nnfrequently fa- 
voured with a ^^sit from the snakes that in- 
fested them. They probably came in search 
of food, numerous chamelions and lizards that 
were to be seen in every direction playing 
about the roof and walls of our bungalow, and 
who in their turn preyed upon the flies and 
other insects that buzzed around. In some 
Oriental Tale, it mentions that the lizard is 
considered, in the East, to bo “ the friend of 
man however, the Critic Fadlalcen, that ex- 
cellent prototype of his modern brethren, is re- 
corded in his pilgiimage to tlic tomb of the 
Saint from whom the valley of Hussun Ab- 
daul was named, “ to have gratified in a small 
way his taste for victims, by putting to death 
some hundreds of those unfortunalc little H- 
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zards, whicli all pious Mussulmans make it a 
point to kill ; taking for gi’anted tliat the man- 
ner in -which the creature hangs its head is 
meant as a mimicry of the attitude in which 
the faithful sa)' their pra)’’ers !” I have often 
•watched these creatures sporting about, and 
have amused mj'^sclf w'ith dodging their move- 
ments among the i)illars of the A’^^erandah, they 
all tlie time keeping a Avatchful e3’'e upon mine, 
and endeavouring to conceal tliemsclves from 
my observation, retreating as I advanced, but 
they were always too cunning for mo, and con- 
stantly eluded my pursuit. As for the shakes, 
they wei'c more formidable; and yet, though 
they sometimes made their entree into oiir sit- 
ting-rooms, in spite of the unshod feet of the 
domestics, no accident ever occurred. One 
evening, as w^c returned from our drive, -we 
saw all the servants engaged in gazing at some- 
thing on the gi'ound, whilst the lurid light, which 
the torches by ■\vhich they were examining it 
cast upon their dark and turbaned countenances, 
bad the wildest and most picluresq^ue effect that 
can be conceh'-ed. The object -udheh engaged 
their attention was an immense Cobra di Ca- 
pello, or hooded snake, one of the most venom- 
ous of the species, •v\'bich, liaAong all day re- 
mained coiled up beneath a seat in the veran- 
dah, where we bad been sitting the greater part 
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of the morning, unawares of the dangerous 
neighbour in our vicinity, had in the cool of 
the evening, wlien we sallied forth to take our 
drive, issued out to take his stroll, and had 
we returned hut a quarter of an hour sooner, 
we should ine\dtahly have had a personal ren- 
contre with him : we had a most providential 
escape. It is considered unlucky to kill a 
snake, and all the servants hut the Portuguese 
cook, influenced hy superstition or terror, fled 
from its presence. He, however, manfully 
encountered and destro5’’ed it, and my Ayah 
expressed her sui*prise and indignation very 
warmly at its audacity, in presuming to come 
“ where Madam walked.” They have the 
power of distending a piece of skin near their 
heads like a hood, from which circumstance 
they derive their name. Under this form, he™ 
neath which the Great Enemy of Mankind first 
tempted and deceived our common Mother Eve, 
is adoration still paid to the Evil Spirit, as the 
Naag or serpent, in many parts of India ; in de- 
precation, perhaps, of his wrath, and on the prin- 
ciple of the old woman who oflered her lamp 
both to her patron saint and to the fierid he 
ivas combating, because it was as well to ensure 
friends wherever she Avent. Although fatal 
consequences sometimes happen, and iiideed 
had occitn'ed but a short time previous to tliis 
VOL. II. c 
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adventure, to a poor woman in our immediate 
neighbourhood, the snakes do not often attack 

a person unprovoked. C v'as one niglit 

witness to a curious combat between one 
with some cats, which were all drawn up in 
battle array ; the latter ivere making a pro- 
digious noise in order to induce the former to 
leave the defensive position it liad assumed, 
and prepared to pounce upon it, if it afforded 
them the slightest advantage, rvliilst it remain- 
ed coiled up, and ready to spring upon them 

if they commenced the attack. C soon 

settled the dispute by firing at, and destroying 
tlie snake himself. They sometimes come into 
the sleeping apartments in India, and persons 
are occasionally roused in cold weather by their 
attempting to enter their beds. 

Whenever an ecliijse of the moon takes 
place, the natives imagine that the derdl, or 
a great snake or dragon has laid hold of it, and 
they make a most ti-emendous noise in order 
to alarm him, shouting out “ Sheitan, chaun 
choi'do r Satan, let the moon go ! This super- 
stitious idea is said to originate from the Orien- 
tal astronomers having assigned the figure of a 
serpent to the circular curve described by the 
moon’s orbit, as likewise to the sun’s path 
through the Zodiac. The points where the 
moon crosses the ecliptic, or her ascending and 
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decending nodes, are termed the dragon’s-head, 
and tile di’agon’s-tail, whence probably arose 
tins extravagant fable. 

Contrary to all our received ideas, the moon 
in India is a male deity, and the constella- 
tions in which he remains at night, during 
his monthly revolutions, are called his man- 
sions, or rather his wives, who are denominated 
ISTukshutras. 

His Indian name is Chandra, and the fancy 
of the Hindoo poets pourtray him as sitting 
in a splendid chariot drawn by two antelopes, 
and holding in liis right hand a rabbit. Foun- 
tains are dedicated to him, and the Ayeen 
Akbery, a professed extract from the famous 
Surya Sudhant of India, a book composed, 
Abul Fazil infoims us, “some hundred thousand 
years ago,” reports’that there are many of these 
sacred fountains in India, and in the village of 
Kehrow in Cashmire no less than 360, which 
is the exact number of the days of the ancient 
year. His twin sons are teimed Aswinau or 
Aswinicumarau, and his descendants upon 
earth rival the Heliades of Greece in renown. 

Surya, the sun, is described as in a car, 
drawn by seven green horses, (this colour being 
the emblem of eternal youth,) whicii are guided 
by his charioteer Arjoon, the Dawn, and he is 
attended by thousands of Genii, worshipping 
c 2 
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him. His tu'clvo potvei's are called ‘Adityas, 
who are the sons of Aditi, by Casyapa, and sig- 
nify the twelve months. This description ap- 
pears to me quite as poetical as the celebrated 
delineation of Aurorn hy Guido, at tlie Palazzo 
Rospigliosi, which some consider the finest 
fresco at Rome, and perhaps it only requires a 
Guido or Guercino to embod)’^ the ideas of the 
Hindoos in painting, and to render their per- 
sonifications equally beautifid. 

The worshippers of Surya form a distinct 
sect, who are called Saurias, and not far from 
.T uggernaut was once a magnificent temple, of 
which no traces arc at present to be seen, where, 
upon a large dome constructed of stone, were 
carved the sun and the .stars ; and round them 
was a border, representing a variety of human 
figures, expressing the difiercjit passions ; some 
Icneeling, and others jn-ostrated with their faces 
to the ground. The Indian Rajahs arc still 
fond of tracing their origin back to the sun and 
moon, and two famous dynasties boast the dis- 
tinguished titles of Surya-bans and Chandra- 
bans, — the Children of the Sun and Moon. At 
Surya Koona, in Oude, a festival is observed 
upon the seventh day of the jiew moon, in 
January, called the Surya Pooja, or tlie worship 
of the sun, when otFerings of flowers are made 
to that luminary in the Ganges. 
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The rising and setting of the sun are most 
splendid in the I^ast, and, if tliey want the 
beautiful variety of clouds that adorn our 
AA^estefn ones, they certainly exceed in glori- 
ous magniflceace. The hlazie of gold^ the sea 
of chrysolite, that immediately precede and 
follow his appearance and disappearance, above 
or beloAv the horizon ; the exquisite variety of 
colours which imperceptibly blend into each 
other, and gradually fade away and disappear 
before the brilliancy of young-eyed day, or 
melt into, 

“ The last green light, 

Ere evening yields the western sky to night,” 

exceed in exquisite loveliness all that can be 
conceived; and it is beautiful to see imme- 
diately afterwards, 

" The stars in their beauty come forth on high, 

And, through the dark blue night, 

The moon ride on triumphant, broad and bright.” 

The Orientals appear to have equally poeti- 
cal conceptions -with ourselves, as to personi- 
fications of the appearances of Nature. Some 
of the Hindoo philosophers consider the stars 
to be BEINGS, borrowing their light from the 
sun ; whilst others assert they derive it from 
the moon, and believe each to he under the in- 
fluence of some celestial spirit. But what can 
he more exquisitely beautiful than the suppo- 
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sition that “ the stars arc the souls of men, 
raised to this high dignity in reward of their 
virtues and austerities !” How delightful to 
imagine, that from the blue ethereal sky the 
soul of a beloved friend may yet look down 
upon us ; and that whilst gazing at the planet- 
ary sphere, we may be watching him in his 
mansion of bliss ! 

The Hindoos suppose that there are four- 
teen bhobuns, or spheres, above and below the 
earth, which is termed Bhoor, and its inhabi- 
tants, Bhoor Logue. The seven inferior are 
said to be inhabited by a great variety of ser- 
pents ; and tlie superior, gradually ascending, 
are, first, the Bobnr Logue, wliich is the im- 
mediate vault of the visible heavens, in which 
the sun, moon, and stars are placed ; then the 
Swerga Logue, which is tlie first paradise, and 
the general receptacle for those who merit a 
removal from the earth ; the Mahur Logne, 
where are the fakeers, and such persons as, by 
dint of prayer, have acquired an extraordinary 
degree of sanctity. In the Junnab Logue, are 
also the souls of pious and mortal men, and be- 
yond this they are not supposed to pass, with- 
out some uncommon qualifications. The Tup- 
peh Logue is the reward of those who have all 
their lives performed some wonderful act of 
))enance and mortification, or who have died 
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martyrs to their religion. The Suttee and tlie 
Brahma Logues are the residences of Brahma 
and his particular favourites ; of those men 
who have never during their whole lives utter- 
ed a falsehood, and of women who liave volun- 
tarily burned themselves .with their husbands.^-' 
They have also a curious idea, that holy men, 
acquainted with Brahm, who depart this life in 
the fieiy light of da)^ in the bright season of 
the moon, within the six months of the sun’s 
northern course, go unto him ; but those who 
depart in the gloomy niglit of the moon’s dark 
season, and wliile the sun is yet witliin the 
southern part of his journey, ascend for a while 
into the regions of the moon, and again return 
into mortal birth. 

To the inhabitants of the north, it has a most 
curious appearance to perceive the polar-star 
almost in the Iiorizon, and to see Tethys re- 
ceive into his bosom, norivithstanding liis pro- 
mise to the contrary, Callista, the erring rival 
of Juno, who for her mortal frailty was first 
metamorphosed into a bear, and then installed 
in the heavens, where, as the constellation 
Ursa Major, slie w-as doomed ceaselessly to 
wander round her son Areas, wlio underwent 

* From this it would almost appear, that in hi.s Divina 
Coraedia, Dante had formed several ideas from the Hindoo 
mytholog'y. 
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a similar fate. The seven stars that compose 
the great bear arc by the Hindoos, however, 
called the llislns, who arc the husbands of the , 
Kritikas, b}'^ u'hom they ’were betrayed, and 
who arc tlie stars that compose the Pleiades, 
))laced at a distance from them in consequence, 
all but the faithful jAiaindati, who is allou'cd to 
remain with her husband, and to attend him 
in his nocturnal revolution. She is tlie small 
star that makes one of them double. 

How great must lun'e been the astonishment 
of the first navigators, who, under Vasco di 
Gamfi, fii'st boldly rounded that cape that well 
deserves the epithet of stormy, since changed 
to tliat of Good Hope, to have perceived new 
constellations and unknown stars appear in the 
heavens. Some writers suppose that the fifteen 
.southern ones arc emblematic of the general 
deluge, and the events recorded in the ten first 
chapters of Genesis. The ship Navis represent- 
ing the ark, and Ara tlie altar upon Avbich 
Noah made an offering, in whose vicinity is the 
triangle, which is the Egyptian symbol for the 
Deity ; the sacrificer and his victim, the raven 
or corvus, and tlie cup, called by the Egyptians 
“ crater benificus Osiridis,” wliieb personage 
some, identify with Noah, and other aquatic 
objects and animals seem, indeed, typical of 
this great event ; whilst Canis major and 
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minor, and Lepus, the .greater and the lesser 
dog, and the hare, are in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Orion, whom some consider to be 
Nimrod, the first liuntei*. 

The Hindoos have q^uite as many fables as 
the Greeks with regard to the stars, many of 
which are, perhaps, equally poetical, and per- 
haps tlie demoiselles Pleiades, the daughters 
of Atlas and Pleione, must cede their right to 
these stars to the prior claims of the above- 
mentioned Kiitikas, rvho were the daughters 
of a celebrated Ilajah, and whose domicile they 
became, long before the other damsels wore 
probably ever heard of. The briglit nymph 
Ilolm-i personified the star in the bull’s-head; 
and the celebrated Bhood was allegorically said 
to be the offspring of herself and of Soma, one 
of the names of the moon, that is to say, he 
was probably born when those orbs were in 
conjunction. 
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LETTER. XLVII. 

Religion of the Hindoos. — In some respects they resemble 
the Homan Catholics, — Ancient Colony of Jews on the 
IMalabar Coast. — Sublime description of the Deity. — 
Hindoos probably derive some of their Traditions from the 
Bible. — Singular Coincidences. — Metempsychosis,— Pre- 
vious state of e.xislcncc. 

The ijcnsonification of tlie atti-ibutes of the 
JDeity, of liuman passions and affections, and 
the deification of men famed for heroic deeds 
and virtuous actions, appear to be the foiin- 
diition U])on which the superstructure of the 
Hindoo religion has been principally raised; 
and the belief that heaven is to be won by 
prayers tind penances, by mortifications and 
austerities, is apparently one of the leading 
tirticles of their creed. From thence seems to 
have originated the multifarious mythological 
beings of the Hindoo Pantheon, and the dread- 
ful tortures of the deluded Indian Sunnyassee; 
in these two instances, stronglj'’ resembling 
the Roman Catholics ; for what are the canon- 
ization and the worship of saints, but the 
deification of men ? And can the disciple of St. 
Bruno, whilst practising seveiities that make 
the blood run cold, blame the fanatic Yoguee, 
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who imagines immortal bliss will be the re- 
ward of the cruelties he inflicts on himself? 
In some of their most famous Pagodas, which 
are so termed from paug, an idol, and ghoda, a 
temple, are images dressed up exactly I’esem- 
bling those of the Virgin and the saints in the 
Roman Catholic churches, before whom lamps 
are kept burning, and prostrations of a similar 
nature made ; and Tavernier says, that the pil- 
gi-im who goes to a pagoda for the cure of any 
disease, makes an offering to the god of the 
figure of the member affected, in gold, silver, 
or copper, according to his rank, which is pre- 
cisely what we saw hung up before the shrine 
of the hladonna dei Poveri, at Augusta, only 
that these latter were in wax, which substance 
woidd not preserve its consistency in hot 
countries. 

In spite of Southey’s declaration of the anti- 
picturesque and unpoetical nature of the my- 
thological pei-sonages of the Bramins, I must 
be presumptuous enough to say, that there 
appear to me to be more boldly sublime, and 
magnificently grand ideas frequently to be met 
with in their sacred writings, than are to be 
found in any other place but the Bible ; indeed 
so many of the events of our Scriptures seem 
darkly shadowed out, and symbolically couch- 
ed under mystic forms, that it were next to 
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iiii|)f).‘sil)lc' iiol lo Ix'licvc' II k; I liiidoos dcrlvc’d 
iiiiinv ol' llicir idc'iis from IIkiiut. and. as a lai-y:(? 
colony pi' Jon's lias been from time iininemo- 
rial settled, at Cochin on the Malabar Coast, 
the Brainins may possibly have received some 
of their leading doctrines from them. Their 
traditional history is said to be preseiTed upon 
copper- jdates, deeply engraved in Hebrew cha- 
racters, ■which are deposited in the sanctuary of 
their synagogue, and which announces them 
lo be of the '.rribe of IManasses, -who, before 
the downfall of the Babylonian Empire, after 
a journey of three years from Babylon, settled 
in Jlalabar, ^vhcrc they were most hospitably 
j-eceived by the natives, and where they hai'e 
remained ever since, in the undisturbed practice 
of their own religion and ceremonies. Others 
who give a yet more ancient source to the Bra- 
mincial doctrines, affirm their great legislator, 
IMenu, to have been no other than Noah him- 
self, and they mention several very curious 
coincidences in support of their hypothesis, 
Avhilst some identify Abraham or Abram, 
ivith Brahma, and certainly tliere is a curious 
similarity in their names; Seraswati is con- 
sidered to be his consort Sarah. 

:The perverted ideas of the Bramin appear 
like a broken mirror, which, whilst it reflects 
an image, distorts it into a thousand hideous 
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forms, under which all resemblance to the 
.original object is totally lost. “.When they 
knew God, they glorified Him not as God, 
neither were thankful; but became vain in 
their imaginations, and their foolish heart was 
darkened. Professing themselves to be wise 
they became fools, and changed the glory of 
the incorruptible God into an image made like 
coiTuptible man, and to birds, and four-footed 
beasts, and creeping things.” I have often 
thought that if, instead of endeavouring to 
throw down caste, — for a man may live upon 
roots and be a Christian, and eat beef and be a 
heathen, — the IMissionaries were, like our primi- 
tive Reformers, or their own great Vyasa, the 
Plato of India and author of the Bhagavat 
Geeta, solely to apply themselves to set up the 
doctrine of the Unity of the Godhead in op- 
position to idolatrous sacrifices, and the worship 
of images, and to prove the folly of worship- 
ping the cveatuve in preference to the Creator 
from their own books, that their exertions 
might be attended with more success than 
has hitherto been found. Under the mystic 
word Om, which the Hindoo dares not pro- 
nounce, surely the Trinity in Unity is distinct- 
ly shadowed forth, as it is personified in the 
triune figure in the caves of Elephanta, rvhere 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Seeya, the creator, the 
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impossible not to believe the Hindoos derived 
many of tlicir ideas from llience, and, as a large 
colony of Jen's has been from time immemo- 
rial settled at Cochin on the _ INlalabar Coast, 
the Brarains nia)’^ possibly have recei-v'cd some 
of their leading doctrines from them. Their 
traditional history is said to be presen’ed upon 
copper-plates, deeply engraved in Hebrew cha- 
racters, which are deposited in the sanctuary of 
their synagogue, and wliich announces them 
to be of the Tribe of Manassos, who, before 
the downfall of tlic Babylonian Empire, after 
a journey of three years from Babylon, settled 
in Malabar, ^vhel•e they were most hospitably 
received by the natives, and wliere tliey have 
remained ever since, in the undisturbed practice 
of tiieir own religion and ceremonies. Others 
who give a yet more ancient source to the Bra- 
mincial doctrines, ahirm their great legislator. 
Menu, to have been no other tlinn Noah liim- 
self, and they mention several very curious 
coincidences in support of their liypothesis, 
whilst some identify Abraliam or Abi-am, 
ndtli Brahma, and certainly tliere is a curious 
similarity in their names; Seraswnti is con- 
sidered to he his consort Sarali. 

•The pei-vcrted ideas of the Bramin appear 
like a broken minor, udiich, whilst it reflects 
an ivuag-e, distorts it into a thousand hideous 
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forms, under whicli all resemblance to the 
original object is totally lost. “.When they 
knew God, thej’^ glorified Him not as God, 
neither were thankful ; but became vain in 
their imaginations, and their foolish heart was 
darkened. Professing themselves to be wise 
they became fools, and changed the glory of 
the incoivuptible God into an image made like 
coiTLiptible man, and to birds, and four-footed 
beasts, and creeping things.” I have often 
thought that if, instead of endeavouring to 
throw down caste, — for a man may live upon 
roots and be a Christian, and eat beef and be a 
heathen, — the IMissionaries were, like our primi- 
tive Reformers, or their own gi-cat Vyasa, the 
Plato of India and author of the Bhagavat 
Geeta, solely to apply themselves to set up the 
doctrine of the Unity of the Godhead in o])- 
position to idolatrous sacrifices, and the worshij) 
of images, and to prove the folly of ■worship- 
ping the creature in preference to the Creator 
from their own books, that their exertions 
might be attended with more success than 
has hitherto been found. Under the mystic 
word Om, which the Hindoo dares not pro- 
nounce, surely the Trinity in Unity is distinct- 
ly shadowed forth, as it is personified in the 
triune figure in the caves of Elcphanta, where 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Seeva, the creator, the 
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preserve!’, and tlie destroyer or renewer of all 
things, are represented in the famous Trimurti. 
Vyasa, though he dared not make a diveet attack 
upon tlic prevailing prejudices of the Hindoos, 
and the divine authority of their sacred Vodahs, 
yet promised eternal happiness to such as woi- 
sliipped only BiJAiurE, tlic iMmiglity, n-liiJe a 
tcmporaiy and inferior jicaven was to he the 
reu’ard of those avIio followed othcj' Gods. 

In the Bhagavat Gceta, the Supreme Being 
is represented as pronounci))g the following 
sublime words : “ Even 1 was et^eji at the first, 
not any other thing ; that which exists, un- 
pcrceived, supreme ; aftenvards, 1 ajm that 
WHICH IS, and he who i^iust eemaix am 
1,” and which the Hindoos believe to have 
been uttered by the deity himself. Under the 
form of Chrishna, the second person in their 
Tnnity, he says, “ I am the Creator of all 
things, and all things proceed from me, I am 
the beginning, the middle, and the end of all 
thiiigs ; I am Time, I am all-gi-asping Death, and 
I am the llesurrection : I am the mystic figure 
Om ! I am generation and dissolution ^vhiclI 
surely must remind us of tliat sublime verse in 
the Apocal3^pse. “ I am AnriiA and OjUEGA, 
the beginning and the ending, saith the Lord, 
which is, and which ivas, and which is to come, 
the Almighty and of the commencement 
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of our funeral service, “ I am the resurrection 
and the life, saith the Lord, lie that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live ; 
and whosoever Hveth and believeth in me shall 
never die.” 

Since then the unity of the Godhead, the 
Trinity in Unity, and also the incarnation of 
the Saviour in the avatars of Vishnu, the second 
person in their Trinity, whose last appearance 
will be in the similitude of a ivJiite horse, were 
originally leading doctrines of the Hindoo be- 
lief, whilst the fall of man is evidently presup- 
posed by the austerities practised to regain the 
lost purity of the soul, for the Yoguee, who, 
labouring with all his might, is purified of his 
offence, and after many births made perfect, at 
length goes to the supreme abode, surely it 
might be advisable to attempt to reform the 
Hindoo religion, and after tahing them back to 
the first principles of their own religion, then 
endeavour to preach Christianity to them. 

There are several other curious coincidences 
between the extravagant fables of the Hin- 
doos and the events recorded in the Bible, 
from which they appear to havm been stolen, 
and corrupted from the original simplicity by 
the superstitious additions of the Bramins. Sir 
William Jones observes that the three first 
avatars of Vishnu apparently relate to some 
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stupcntlons convulsion of our gloljo from tlic 
fountains of the {lcc]>, and in the Bhagavat it 
is rchileil, that wlicn all the av'orld v-as destroy- 
ed in a vast deluge, a pious Icing, called Sty- 
avrata, the seventh Menu, was, whilst perfonn- 
ing his devotions, forcw.arncd by Vishnu of the 
a])proaching calamity, and by his directions he 
fabriciited a vessel, in which, with his family, 
consisting of seven persons, he floated upon the 
waters! His son's names were Charma, Shama, 
and .Tyapeti, wliose descendants inhabit the 
globe at this present time, and this Patriarch, 
JIcnu, the progenitor of the human race, and 
who first jdanted the vine, is rc)>vcsc)itcd as 
talcing into the arlc “medical herbs and iimu- 
mcrahlc seeds,” for the express purpose of re- 
newing decayed vegetation after the flood. 

'flic origin of the sacred gj-oves is traced to 
Ahraliam, “ ^vho planted a ffrovc in Beershebah, 
and there eddied u])on the name of the Lord 
and the \\'orship of stones, whicli nu'y be seen 
all o\’cr India, and to wbieb veneration is paid 
at this day, seems to have originated in the 
imitation of Jacob, who, after his famous vi- 
sion, “ took the stone wliieli he had put for 
liis pillow, and set it up for a pillar, and j)oured 
oil upon the top of it,” and called the name of 
the place Bethel, or the House of God; hut 
still more singular than any that I have men- 
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tioned, is, that at the birth of Chrishiia, who is 
no other than the Saviour '\’’ishnu in his eighth 
avatar, the tyrant Cansa, sovereign of IMathura, 
in consequence of a prediction n'hicli was sub- 
sequently verified, that tiie infant would de- 
throne and desti-oy him, ordered all the male 
children born at that period to be destroyed. 
Chrishna, however, escaped, by being concealed 
and brought up among herdsmen. 

Another very curious legend is. that King 
Vicramaditya, after a desperate tapyassa, ob- 
tained from the goddess Kali the empire of 
the world, till the appearance of a divine child, 
who was to be born of a virgin, and whose re- 
puted father was to be a carpenter, when he was 
to be deprived of his crown and life, in the 
year of the Cali Yug 8101, answering to the 
beginning of the Christian iEra, ^’icramadit3*a, 
after living a thousand years, remembering this 
prophec}’’, sent messengers to seek the wonderful 
child, and followed with an army to destro)' 
him, but he was eventual!}' defeated and slain 
by his youthful rival Salivahana, according to 
the prediction. It must surely be admitted 
that these are singular and striking fads and 
anecdotes, and they w'ould almost lead one to 
imagine the Hindoos had been acquainted with 
our Holy Scriptures at an early period. 

The following description of the soul, which 
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is contained in tlie Bhavagat, is, I think, vei’}' 
fine, and almost n'ortliy of an inspired ivritcr. 
“ It is not a thing of ndiich a man may say 
it hath been, it is about to be, or it is to be 
hereafter; for, it is a thing without birth, it is 
incorruptible, eternal, inexhanstiblel tlio wea- 
})on divideth it not, the fire burnetii it not, 
the water corrupteth it not, the ivind drieth it 
not away; for, it is indivisible, inconsumable, 
unaltci-able.” TTavc any of the TIenthen Poets 
ever given a finer or more sublime account of 
tlie nature of the soul? 

The transmigration of souls, or metempsy- 
cliosis, u-hich is rendered familiar to our child- 
ish imaginations by the pleasing story of Indur, 
in Mrs. Barbauld’s Evenings at Home, has 
been in all ages believed by the Hindoos, who 
call it Jvayajircwaesh, or KnyapeJut, and they 
say, that, “as a man throweth away old gar- 
ments, and putteth on non', even so the soul, 
having quitted its old mortal frames, enteretli 
into others which are new.” Some believe this 
world to be a place of rewards and punish- 
ments, for good and evil deeds committed in a 
former life ; that sorroAV, sickness, and distress, 
bonds and punishments, “ are fruits of the tree 
of their own transgressions,” and that “mis- 
fortunes are the effect of the evil committed in 
a prior state of existence.” There is a passage 
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in tlie I'leetopades, the ancient and celebrated 
composition of Veeshnu Tavina, under 3vluch 
high-sounding title you will scarcely recognize 
your old friend “ Pilpay’s Fables,” where it 
states, that, “ it is said, fate is nothing but 
tlie deeds committed in a former state of 
existence so that, according to this doctrine, 
whilst suffering with headach, or languishing 
with a fever, we may be only paying the pe- 
nalt}'- for misdemeanours and faults committed 
some thousand years ago. In Sacontala, tiicrc 
is a truly poetical idea, that, “ perhaps the sad- 
ness of men, otherwise happy, on seeing beau- 
tiful forms, and listening to sweet melody, 
arises from some faint remembrance of past joys 
and the traces of connexions in a former stiitc 
of existence and certainly, in real life, we are 
sometimes troubled at the siglit of strangers, 
who, though it is impossible we can over have 
met' them before, j^ct seem familiar to, and in 
some way connected rvitii us, in a manner for 
which we cannot account; or, udio sti’ikb us as 
resembling some one we have once seen before, 
though when, or where, wc knou' not. Soun.’- 
times, too, a word, or a sound, appears to strike, 
as it were, some chord in the soul, and to pro- 
duce a train, of medibitions,. for which it were 
useless to attempt to account, and 3 vliich ap- 
liearliko the troubled recollections and faint re- 
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miniscence.s of a previous state of existence ; and 
in our dreams, persons appear to us, ■with wlioin, 
tliough we have never in reality seen tliem, we 
feel intimately acquainted, and things happen 
to us, apparently consequent to, and the result 
of some former train of events, Avith which 
during our sleep Ave seem perfectly familiar, 
hut of Avhich our memory retains no trace in 
our Avalving moments. We are also sometimes 
unaccountably prepossessed at first sight in 
faA'our of some individual ; our ideas harmonize 
at once, and avc enter into his feelings and sen- 
timents, as into those of an old friend; or, on 
the other hand, Ave take an unreasonable preju- 
dice, and feel, or fancy that it Avill be impos- 
sible ever to haA'c one thought in common, that 
our souls can never assimilate, or coalesce in 
unison. A Hindoo Avould say, these are but 
proofs of a previous state of existence. But, 
Avhat are all these mysterious glimmerings 
of light upon the soul? Whilst Ave laugh 
at their metempsychosis, can avc assign any 
better reason, or giA^e any clearer account of 
the causes of these intellectual gleams, Avhich, 
perhaps, are most frequent in persons of Aveak 
nerves, but strong imaginations ; 

“ Whose soul’s dark cottage, batter’d and decay’d, 

T/its in new light through chinks that time hath made.” 

The Hindoos likevAu.se belieA’^e that each per- 
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son’s destiny is inscribed ■within the sktill, by 
Brahma, the disposer of fate, which the gods 
themselves could not subsequently avert ; the 
sutures in the skull form these prophetic lines. 


LETTER XLVIII. 

Ancient religion of the Hindoos. — Bloody Sacrifices, — 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Seva. — Seraswati, Luchshemi, and 
Parvati, their wives. — Carticeya. — Ganesa. — Camdeo the 
Indian Cupid. — Quarrel between Mahadeo and Parvati. — 
Avatars of Vishnu. 

It would be vain for me to attempt to give 
you a perfect idea of the Hindoo Gods, who 
are “ as thick and numberless, as the gay motes 
that people the sun-beam;” but yet, as they 
are not like the Greek and Roman Gods, who, 
no longer the object of veneration, serve merely 
to grace a cabinet, or adorn a palace, but do, 
actually and hond fide, at this day receive the 
homage and adoration of millions of our fellow 
creatures, possibly a slight sketch of some of 
the principal Deities, and some account of the 
Hindoo religion, may not prove wholly unac- 
ceptable, as, perhaps, appalled by the number, 
and by the dry appearance of the overwhelm- 
ing volumes of Asiatic Researches, and other 
tomes full of Oriental erudition and Indian an- 
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ti(|intics, you may hillierto have been deterred 
iVom examining (heir interior. There must he 
something peculiarly uninteresting i)i tlie form 
in wliieh Indian lore and information are gene- 
rally communicated (o the public ; for how sel- 
dom do we sec individuals, oven in these days 
ol' universal intelligence, when “the schoolmas- 
ter is abroad, and the inarch of intellect has 
begun," paying any attention to what relates 
to Hindoostan, excepting in a mercantile point 
oi’ view, or unless they have friends there ; 
and even then, their fpicslions are usually 
limited to what personally concerns the object 
of their enquiries. 

The very ancient, if not the original religion 
ol' Hindoostan, ap])car.s to have been, at one 
time, of a sanguinary cast, and the Neramcdha 
dug, or human sacrifice, the ,/Vswammadha Jug, 
or horse. sacrifice, and the Gomedha .Tug, or sa- 
crifice of the bull, were practised in early ages, 
u])on urgent occasions, such, perhaps, as Avar, 
famine, or pestilence. Some authors are in- 
clined to believe that these barbarous i-ites Avere 
derived from the INlassagctm, Avho dAvelt not 
far from the northern frontiers of India, and 
Avhosc manners and habits^accofding to Hero- 
dotu.s, greatly resembled those of the Scythians; 
but these ceased at the ninth great AA'atar of 
\nshnu, in the form of the God Boodh, about 
1000 years before Christ. He abolished these 
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disgraceful customs, and substituted in theii* 
place, the more simple and innocent oblation 
of fruit, flowers, and incense' Suicide, how- 
ever, was not abolished ; and in the Ayeen 
Akbeiy, Abul Fazil mentions five meritorious 
kinds for the choice of the voluntary victim ; 
namely, starving; covering himself with cow- 
dung, and setting it on fire ; burying himself 
with snow, which, however, could only have 
been accomplished in the Northern Provinces ; 
exposing himself to be devoured by the alli- 
gators at the mouth of the Ganges ; and cutting 
his throat at Allahabad, at the confluence of 
the Ganges and the Jumna. The sacrifice 
which Calanus made of himself on the funeral 
pile before the army of Alexander, and the 
similar devotion of himself to the flames, of 
the venerable Brachman Zarmanochagas, who 
attended the embassy of Poms to Alexander, 
and the epitaph dictated by himself, when he 
asseited that he relinq^uished life in conformity 
to the custom prevalent among his country- 
men, prove how much the Indians were for- 
merly addicted to voluntary suicide ; and the 
Suttees of the present day, which have long 
been a disgrace to our government in India, 
evince a similar predilection for self-immolation, 
among their descendants, the modern Hindoos. 

In the most ancient system of religion in 
India, the unity of the Godhead, the only one, 
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tlip eternal, the Almighty Being, aj)pcars to 
have been acknowledged in Brahma, and under 
the mystic trilitcral word Atnn, coalesced into 
the sacred Om, on which the pious Hindoo 
loves to meditate, but which he never allows to 
escape his lips. The Trinity in Unity seems dis- 
tinctl)’’ evident in Brahma, '\''islmu, and Seeva, 
the Creator, the Preserver, and the Destroyer, 
^vho are sometimes identified v'ith eacli other, 
and at others appear to he distinct Beings. 

After liaving personified tlie sacred Trinity, 
and rejwcsentcd it hy sculptured images, as 
may be seen in the eaves of Elepbantn, Poly- 
theism began in India, and Gods and Dcmi- 
Gods were worshiped in endless profusion, 
\n\dcr the form and with the attributes of 
human, sometimes of brute creatures, and con- 
.sorts were assigned to them. Seraswati, or 
Brahmauce, the Goddc.s.s of arls and eloquence, 
and the patroness of music, is the wife of 
Brahma, and ]\Icmi and ten other lawgivers are 
their offspring. Luckshemi is the Goddess of 
riches, and is represented irith a horn under 
her arm, something like a eormicopise, and 
crowned with ears of corn; .slie is the wife 
of Vishnu, as Parvati, Doorgn, Bhawani, or 
Kali, is of Siva, lliulra, or IMahaded. These 
Gods and Goddcsse.s have as man)' names 
and titles as the Boinan Doitic.s, and a})pear 
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to be equally fond of masquerading, and to 
have as many distinct characters as the tri- 
formed Hecate of the ancients. The goose, 
the emblem of wisdom, is sacred to Seraswati, 
who is represented with lier palmyra leaf, and 
reed, or pen, for writing, and sometimes with a 
vin, or musical instrument in her hand. She 
is generally invoked, at the beginning of 
books. A^ishnu is described as riding on the 
hawk-headed youth Garuda. Tlie bull Nundi 
is the constant attendant of Siva and Par- 
vati ; as Doorga, hoivever, the latter is accom- 
panied witli a lion. Karticeya and Ganesa 
are their progeny. The former is the God 
of war, and leader of tlie celestial armies, and 
lides on a peacock. He has six faces, and was 
nursed by the six Kritichas, or stars of the 
Pleiades, wlio are the ivives of the Risliis, the 
stars in the constellation of tlie Great Bear. 
Ganesa is tlie God of wisdom, and is always 
invoked at the commencement of serious com- 
positions and important business, and books 
begin with “ salutation to Ganesa.” He is 
painted with an elephant’s head, and is attend- 
ed by a rat. ■ He is the same with 

“ Pollear, gentle God, 

To wiiom the travellers for protection pray, 

With elephantine head and eye severe.” 

Hie Indians never build a house without 
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lir.st cinrying his image to tlie ground, wliicli 
tliey sprinkle with oil, and throw flowens over 
every day; and they believe, that if they do 
not invoke him before the)' begin any enter- 
prize, God will make them forget what they 
wished to undertake, and that their labour will 
be jcndercd useless. 

The most beautiful of the Indian Deities is 
Camdeo, Camadevn, or Dipuc, the Indian Cu- 
])icl ; the God of love, with hi.s eany shafl.s and 
flowery how, wlio is married to Hetty, or Af- 
fection, and \vhoso bosom friend is Bessent, or 
Sj)ring. lie is the son of iMaya, or Camala, the 
Lotu.s-born, the Goddess of beauty, who sprang 
from the ocean, upon the bosom of a Lotus, 
and he is represented sometimes conversing 
w'ith his mother and consort in the midst of his 
temjjles and gardens; sometimes riding on a 
lory, or parrot, by moonlight, and attended by 
dancing girls, or nymphs, the foremost of whom 
bears his colours, a fish on a red gi’ound, and he 
frecpients the plains of Matra, where Clirishna 
and the nine Go])i, the Apollo and Muses of the 
Hindoos, usually j^ass the night wdth music and 
dance. His bow is of sugar-cane or flow'ers, 
until a .string of bees, and his fine arrows are 
each pointed W'ith an Indian blossom. * 


“ God of tlie flowery shafts, and flowery bow, 
Delight of fill iiljovD .and all below! 
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. One day as Maliadeo and Pai'vati ^vel•e play- 
ing dice at tlie ancient game of Cliatn- 
ranga, tliey quarrelled, when nothing ■would, 
satisfy them but separating, and they both 
went different ways accordingly. The Devas 
and other celestial mediators, however, inter- 
posing, soon brought the lady to her senses, 
and the beautiful Camadeva was employed to 
bring the gi-eat jMahadco into good-humour 
also. He found him engaged in sacred austeri- 
ties, and took the liberty of rousing his atten- 
tion by wounding him Avitli one of his floAvcry 
shafts, when the angry divinity, not liking to 
be disturbed, reduced him to ashes with a flame 
from his e)"e. Parvati subsequently appeared 
to him under the form of a mountain Nymph, 
and he was afterwards reconciled to her, when 
to console the afflicted Hetty, the widow of 


The loved companion, constant from his birtli, 

In heaven 'clcpt Bessent, hut gay Spring on Eirtli, 
Weaves thy green robes, and flaunting bowers. 

And from tlie clouds draw balmy showers ; 

He with fresh arrows fills the quiver, 

(S^vcet the gift, and sweet the giver!) 

And bids the many-plnnied warbling lliroiig 
Burst the pent blossoms with their song. 

He bends the luscious cane, and twists the string 
With bees, how sweet ! but oh, how keen their sting! 

He with fine flow’rets tips the ruthless darts, 

Which through fine senses pierce enraptured hearts.” 

Sir IFilHoiii Joncf. 
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Caniadeva, he was restored to life again, and 
ultimately rejoined Ijcr under the form of Pra- 
dyurnna, a?id thus the God of Love was again 
united with the Goddess of Pleasure, The 
idea of the mighty ]\Iahndeo*s indignation at 
finding liimself wounded Love, in spite of 
all his wisdom, power and jnight, is somewhat 
amusing; as much annoyed, perchance, as a 
Burra Sahib, or grave philosopher might be, 
who, thinhing himself proof against beauty, 
finds himself accidontall)'- caught by the bright 
eyes of a pretty girl. 

Vishnu has already appeared nine times upon 
earth, and these incarnations of tlie Saviour or 
Preserver are called his Avatars. He will ap- 
j)oar once more upon earth, as {i warrior on the 
white horse Kalhce. 

The first Avatar was in consequence of the 
loss of the ■\''cdas. Brahma being somewhat 
fatigued with the care of so many ivorlds, was 
unfortunately found one day, indulging in a 
deep slumber, by the thumon or giant Hayagriva, 
Avlio made use of the opportunity to steal these 
sacred volumes, and after swallowing them, lie 
retired into the deep recesses of the Ocean. 
The ivorld fell into disorder, and being no 
longer guided by the holy Vedas, the human 
race became corrupt, and u'crc all destroyed 
by a deluge, excejiting the pious King Stya- 
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vratar, who, as already mentioned, was preserved 
by the guardian care of Vishnu. This deity 
then assuming tlie form of a fish (Matsya 
Avatara) plunged into the Ocean, slew the 
giant Hayagriva, and regained three of the 
Vedas, the fourth having disappeared, and 
brought them up in triumph. The second is 
the Coorma Avatar, in which all the good 
things of the creation having perished in the 
waters, Vishnu assumed the form of a tortoise 
and supported the mountain IMandar on liis 
back, Avhich serving as a churn, and tlie serpent 
■\^asookee for the rope, the Dewtahs, Asoors, 
and Danoos* fell to stirring up the waters. Tlie 
Asoors being employed about the serpent’s head, 
and the Soors assembling near his tail, the cele- 
brated churning of the milky Ocean thus took 
place, from whence was obtained among several 
other things, seven pre-eminently excellent, — 
the moon, the elephant, tlie horse, (Suiya’s green 
seven-headed horse,) a physician, a beautiful 
woman, (Camala, the lotus-born,) a precious gem, 
and Amreeta, the water of immortality : which, 
however the greedy spirits immediately drank 
up, so that man still remains subject to death. 
The third Avatar also refers to the Deluge, for 
Vishnu, hearing the complaints of Prithivi, the 
goddess of earth, who was nearly oveipowcrcd 

Celestial and Mythological Beings. 
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by tile Genius of tlic waters, dcsccnclcd to her 
assistance from heaven, in the slinpc of a boar 
witli a man’s licarl, and scatingf her on Ihs tiisbs, 
subclncd the water demon, and restored lier to 
iier ])]acc. In this avatar ho was called Vara- 
na ; and in the fourth, Narasinha or the lion- 
headed, in which form lie suddenly made his 
appearance, springing fi-om a pillar in the palace 
of an atheistical King, who denied tlie existence 
of the Deity, and udio was about to slay his son 
because be maintained a contrary opinion, when 
be was liimsclf slain by A'^islmu. As the dwarf 
\^'lmnna, or Trivclicra, the three stepjier, he ob- 
tained by stqn'rchei‘k an advantage over the ge- 
nerous, compassionate and charitable Bali, famed 
by the poets because be “ put down the wrong 
and aye upliold ibc right but for his ambi- 
tion, and because he drove the Devetas from 
their celestial habitations, and had taken tri- 
umphant possession of the Siverga throne, they 
petitioned for celestial aid ; however, a promise 
having been made, that no one should have 
power to dispossess him, \’ishmi undertook 
to deceive him, and appearing before him as he 
was sacrificing, under the form of a verj’ little 
Bramin, asked for three paces of land on which 
to build a hut. The good-natured Bali assent- 
ed, when Vishnu or Vamuna with enormous 
strides, first stepped over the earth, then the 
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ocean, and afteru'ards mounted to heaven ; hut, 
satisfied Avith Bali’s submission, he allowed him 
to govern Padalon, or Hell, and to A'isit eartli 
once a year upon tlie night of the full moon, in 
the month of November. 

Parashu Rama, the siKth Avatar, was the 
son of the Bramin Jemadagni, and subdued and 
destroyed all the males of the Xetrie, or light- 
ing class, on account of the wickedness of their 
chief, Sahasrurgum. 

Hama Chandra, the seventh Avatar, is the 
hero of the Ramayuna, an epic poem, by \ml- 
miki, Avho was the son of Dusharuthra, King of 
Ugodhya, or Oude. Attended by his brother 
Lakshmana, and his monkey-friend Hanuman, 
he led a life of adventures in the woods and 
forests of India, and recovered his lost Avife 
Sita, AAdio had been stolen from him by the 
giant Lanca, The Ramanuj, a sect of religion- 
ists, AAmrship Rama as the only real descent of 
the Deity upon earth ; and as he is the most 
auspicious of heavenly personages, the common 
salutation of peaceful travellei-s is Ham, Rain ! 

Under the form of Chrishna, Vishna appear- 
ed in his eighth Avatar; his adA'cntures arc 
described in the Bliaga-vceta, and are the sub- 
ject of numerous pastorals and lyrics. He was 
brought up by Yasoda, the wife of Ananda, a 
herdsman in Mathura; and the Gopas, or herds- 
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men, and tlio Gopis, or injlkmaids, were Ins as- 
sociates and playmates: by nine of the latter lie 
is constantly attended. This is the most famous 
of tlie Avatni-s, and under tins form he is vene- 
rated ns the god of jioctry and music, ivrestlers 
and l,K)Xer.s. The afleclion and heauty of liis 
consort lladha, and the friendship of his faith- 
fid allendant, iS^aredn, the son of Brahma, wlio 
was famed for liis .skill In arts and arms, and who 
was the elof|uent messenger of the gods, are all 
eclobnited nitli cnthnsia.srn by liis votaries, a 
considerable sect of whom, termed Goclastha.?, 
aeknowlcvlge no God superior to liim. Naredn 
was also a skilful musician, and the inventor of 
the vimi, and the cach’lm)>i, or testudo. He 
once attempted to cmnlnte the divine strains 
of Clirishna, when, to pimisli him, the Deity 
placed Nareda’.s instrument between the })aws 
of a bear, wliicli dreiv .sounds from it .sweeter 
than those of the mortified musician, who was, 
however, reluctantly forced to attend to the 
minstrelsy of his roughrvi.sagcd rival. 

'fhe humane and contemidative Bliood was 
the ninth Avatar, rvdio reformed the rules of 
the Vedas, and forbade the destroying of animal 
life. This contemplative sage is generally 
considered as the .same person with tlic foim- 
tlcr of the Bhuddito religion. Ivalhce, the 
waivior on the white liorse, is yet to come— 
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the last and the most triumphant of the Ava- 
tars of Vishnu. 

“ Nine times have Brahma’s wheels of lightning hurl’d 
His awful presence o’er the alarmed world. 

Nine times hath Guilt, -through all his' giant frame, 
Convulsive trembled as the Mighty came; 

Nine times hath suffering Mercy spared in vain, 

But heaven shall burst her starry gales again. 

He comes ! dread Brahma shakes the sunless sky 
With murmuring wrath, and thunders from on high. 
Heaven’s fiery horse, beneath his warrior form. 

Paws the light clouds, and gallops on the storm ! 

Wide waves his flickering sword ; his bright arms glow 
Like summer suns, and light the world below I 
Earth and his trembling isles in ocean’s bed 
Are shook ; and Nature rocks beneath his tread ! 

To pour redress on India’s injured realm, 

Til’ oppressor to dethrone, the proud to whelm, 

To chase destruction from her plunder’d shore, 

With arts and arms tliat triumph’d once before. 

The tenth Avatar comes 1 At heaven’s command, 

Shall Seraswati wave her hallow’d wand 1 
And Camdeo bright, and Ganesa sublime. 

Shall bless with joy their own propitious clime ! 

Come, heavenly power ! primteval peace restore, ' 

Love ! Mercy ! Wisdom ! reign for evermore ! 

Pleasures of Hope, 
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IJ'rj'TEll XLIX. 

Mythological Personification!! Dcvctas,— fndra.— Yama. 

— Marcontent. — Casyapa. — Narcda, — Uagas and Uaginis, 
the fi’cnii of Slusic and tlicir wives. — Guardian Spirits 

that preside over the — Naga, — Cnvera. JIariatale. 

— Mount Calasay.— Sacred Hiver.s. — Hindoo Deities con- 
stantly to he met witli.— Analogy between tliellindoa and 
Greek rabies and Deities. 

Tm: niyihology of the Hindoos, ' though 
|)rohahly far more ancient lhan the Greek and 
lloninn, yet nkoinnls in equally fancifnl per- 
.sonificjition.s of powers and pa.ssions, and all 
creation is, according to them, animated by ima- 
ginary and aerial bcing.s — ])hantoms engendered 
by ti liigldy poetical, glowing, and enthusiastic 
imngiiiation. The ceJc.stial orbs — the terres- 
trial globe — the elements and the operations of 
nature, — arc all sup])osetl by them to be under 
the superintendence of certain guardian spirits, 
whilst others are suppo.sed peculiarly to watclj 
over the lives and allairs of mortals. The 
o/Hcc of some is of a kind and protecting na- 
ture, tvhilst others delight to derange the beau- 
tiful harmony of the universe, and to sjnead 
desolation tlirough the works of God. These 
good and bad Genii, or, as the Hindoos term 
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them, Dcvclas, cany on incessant condict.s with 
each other, and all creation sufi'ers from tlicir 
contentions. 

Indra is tlic god of the atmosphere, whose 
changes he regulates — the regent of winds 
and sliowcrs—thc chief of the spirits of the 
earth and the sea— and he (irc'sidCvS over the 
iniuimcrahlo celestial beings who inhahtt Swer- 
ga, the Hindoo jiaradisc, the abode of virtjions 
souls. He is tlic j)riiice of the hcneHeent 
Genii,— his consorl'.s name is Saehi— -his eeles- 
tial city Amanivali—his garden Nandatia— his 
chief clopliant Airevat—his charioteer Mnlula.’— 
and his weapon Vajra, or the thunderholi— the 
Cinnaras arc his male dancers, and the Apsanw. 
or fairies, his dancing girls. Though the Ivist 
is peculiarly uitdcr his care, yet he resides 


iMoiint Menu, or the Xorlli ]’oI(‘, which is .-die- 
gorically represented as composed of gold and 
gems, and wiicre he solaces the gods with 
nectar and Iicavcnly music. 

^ Yama holds his court irj the npjxjsit,. jH.lar 
circle, wliich is the abode <jf the Asurns. who 
warred with tlic Suras, the gods of the firim. 
merit. He is the ciiild of the sim, and is from 
tionce rfled Vaisaswnia; nimrinaraja, 
or King of ,T„sim., 

of (1.0 J alnarolis. Ila is- liluMvis,. ,1,,. 
of dopartcl sonls, 
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come ill immense mimbers before him to have 
their sentence pronounced, and ivlio pass along 
the niilkjMva}* to the place of rewards and 
puni.shmcnt.s. Some saj% that immediately on 
a smil's leaving the body, it repairs to Yama- 
ptir, the city of Y'ama, whore, after receiving 
judgment, it cither ascends to Swergn, the first 
heaven — is driven dowm to IMarac, the region 
of serpents — assnnics tlie shn))e of an animal, 
or is condemned to a x'cgefahle, or even mineral 
jioison, according to its good or bad deeds. 
As Dharinaraja, lie has two countenances, one 
mild and hcaiiLiful, which the virtuous behold; 
the other, ndth large teeth and monstrous 
body, called Yiuna, which the wicked alone can 
see. Tie holds a court of justice, where are 
many ju.st and piou.*! king.s, who detcimine 
what is <Jh(irmo or mlfiariiia, just or nujust. 
Clii{rngu[)la acts as chief sccrotxuy, and Car- 
mala brings (lie sonKs of tlie riglitcons in self- 
moving c.ar3, ivhilst Caslunala drags tbc wicked 
with ropes round their necks over rugged 
places, and jirccipitatcs them into hell, where 
Yanin orders some to be beaten, some to be 
cut to pieces, and others to be devoured by 
monsters, 

As3mruea, the lovely Queen of the ]\agas, 
snakes or serpents, resides also in Patala, One 
day, whilst engaged in devotion, .she performed 
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tapasya with such austerity, that fire sprang 
from her body, and formed numerous agni 
tiraths, or places of sacred fire, which forcing 
their way through the earth, water, and moun- 
tains, produced flaming mouths, called juala 
muihi. The beautiful Lachshemi, or itama- 
deva, who like a jewel remains concealed in 
the water, is the daughter of Asyoruca and 
Samud, or Ocean. 

Tlie Hindoos have a pretty allegory con- 
cerning death, ‘similar to one of our fables. 
Marcantem, the son of a famous penitent 
named Morragandumagareci, was fated to live 
only sixteen years, and, when that period 
was expired, the messengers of death came 
to fetch him, but he, not being in a humour 
to leave this world, told them he was re- 
solved not to die just then, and that they 
might go back again if they pleased, Avhich 
they did, and complained to their master of his 
contumacy; Avhereupon, Yama himself im- 
mediately mounted his great buffalo, set out, 
and endeavoured to argue the youth into sub- 
mission, but his elocLuence not being convinc- 
ing, he resorted to stronger methods, and at- 
tempted to cany him olF by force, when his 
patron Seeva came to the assistance of Mar- 
cantem, and kiUed the King of Death on the 
spot. After this, mankind multiplied upon the 
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carllj, so tluit it was no longer able to sustain 
them, and emigration not being the fashion in 
India, at the request of the gods, who pro- 
bably had been acquainted with Jilalthns in a 
previous state of existence, and been convinced^ 
by his arguments, of the inexpediency of over 
population, Seeva restored ynina to life, wlio 
immediately dispatched a herald to all parts of 
the earth to summon all the old men. The emis- 
sary unfortunately got tipsy before he set out, 
and forgetting the real purport of Ins orders, 
he rode up and down the world upon his ele- 
phant, ])roclaiining it to be the will of Yama, 
that all leaves, fruits, and flowers, wliother ripe 
or green, faded or in bud, should fall to tlie 
ground, and immediately all men began to die, 
and were henceforth summoned indiscrimi- 
nately, though before this it was only tlie old 
who were deprived of life. 

Pavann is the god of the winds, and the 
father of the monkey Hamunan ; Yaruna, the 
genius presiding over water, avhilst over fire 
reigns Agni, the forger of the fiery shafts 
Agnyastra, who rides on a ram, and is usually 
represented with three legs and four arms, 
breathing forth flames from his nostrils, 

Casyapa, father of the immortals, rulei- of 
men, son of Marichi, wlio sprang fi'om tlie Self- 
existent, resides in blessed retirement, Avith his 
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coiisorl; Aditi/on the Moimtain of Yandhavvas, 
named H^machta, whieli, like ail evening cloud, 
pours exhilarating streams, and foiTns a golden 
zone between the Eastern and \Yestefn seas. 
Here, he and Aditi are constantly attended by 
beautiful and virtuous nymphs, and their celes- 
tial offspring, who are the winged Grindovccrs 
of Sonnerat, or Glendoveers of Southey’s “ Curse 
of Kehama,” flutter around, and, accompanied 
by their wives, sport about in the air. The uni- 
verse contains not' a more excellent place for 
the successful devotion of jiious men, and in 
these groves alone is attained the summit of 
true pietj^, to which other hermits in vain as- 
pire. In this awful retreat of the pious, pure 
spirits feed on balmy air, in a forest blooming 
with ti'ees of life — ^batlie in rills, dyed yellow 
with the golden dust of the lotus—fortify their 
virtue in this mysterious bath— meditate in 
caves, the pebbles of whicli are unblemished 
pms— and associate with nymphs of exquisite 
beauty, who frolic around. 


Nareda, the friend and companion of Clirishna 
Md the patron of music, is attended by the si> 
agas, or passions, demi-gods, or rather beau' 
tlfttl youths, who poKouify the six modes, uiu 
are ooustd^ed as the genii of mnsic. The 
thirty Hagmis female passions, or the nyn.plis 
music, are their consorts-fivo of wliom 4il 
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on caclj youth, and present to lum eight little 
genii, >vho with their sweet and harmonious 
voices, accompany and vary the melodies of 
their sire. 'J'hc Ragas also preside over the 
six seasons ; Svirnga is the patron of the dewy 
months, which immediately precede the frag: 
rant and flowery spring, the season of delight 
when all Nature rejoices, over which ])rcsides 
llindolu, Yasimta, or Bessent. Bvwing the op- 
pressive heats, when all nature droops in ex- 
haustion, I)i])aca languishes in vSoft and pleasing 
melodies, and the agreeable strains of Slegha 
accompany the refreshing ])criod of the new 
rains. Bhairavi is the regent of the gay and 
cheerful, dry autumnal weather, when his 
sprigldly strains invite and induce the dancers 
to accompany them, whilst Malava, with his 
attendant Bagnis, in melancholy mood, bewails 
the })inns of absence and love, and during the 
cold and cheerless montljs mourns over slighted 
love. Ills consort, Guncarri, is described, 

" On a lilininli cliapicl of neglected flowers, 

Jii peiiEive grief counting tlic wenry hours." 

Over each of the ten divisions into which 
tlic -world is divided, presides a guarditm spirit, 
Iiidrec, iVujin, .Turn, Benyroot, Wurrun, Bayoo, 
Koboir, Jysan, Birmba, Naga; or, East, South- 
ICast, Sotith, South-West, 'iVest, North-'lVest, 
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North, North-East, Above and Below, Of 
these, the principal are, Birmha, or Brahma, 
who presides over all above, and is tlie Prince, 
of the Devetas ; and Naga, or Seshariaga, who 
is the Regent of all .below, the Sovereign of 
Patala, and the King of serpents ; the Hindoo 
infernal regions being composed of serpents; 
He is represented with a gorgeous appearance, 
with a- thousand heads, and on each of them is 
a crown set with resplendent jewels, one of 
which is larger and brighter than the others ; 
his neck, tongue and body, are black, the skirts 
of his habiliments yellow, his eyes gleam like 
flaming torches, and a sparkling jewel, hangs in 
every one of his ears ; his arnis are extended 
and adorned with rich bracelets ; and his hands 
bear the holy shell, the radiated weapon, the 
mace for war, and the lotus. ' 


These powerfur genii were appointed by 
Vishnu to watch over the points of the world' 
as their perpetual guardians,, after he had com- 
manded the great serpent to wind its enormous 
folds round the seven continents. This was 
subsequent to Agastya’s rectifying the too 
oblique position of the earth. This sage was 
walking with Vishnu on the shores of the 
ocean, and being somewhat low in stature, the 

strutting by his side? Upon which Agastya, 
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Vvlio could not digest the affront, drank up 
tlu? v»'atoi's of llie sea in revenge. 

Cuvera is tlic Gcniins avIio prcside.s over 
riches; his residence is in the palace of Alaca, 
in the forest of Cliitranitlira, and he is draAvn 
in a fi])lendid chariot, suiToinuled hy beautiful 
ntlcndarUs, called Ynschas. Asu-ana and Cu- 
mom, arc the Kegents of ntedicinc, and Visiia- 
carma, (he artificer of the Gods, is annually 
worshiped hy the Uindao nicclianics, and the 
fools of nrfisans are consecrated lo him. 

Marriataly, or I^Jarialalc, is the wife of the 
penitent. Clinmadngnini, and iiie mother of 
Pfirassouratna, who, by orders of his father, one 
day cut off her head, for some error in thought, 
])nt not in conduct. Afterwards relenting, ho 
alloivod his .son to put it on ag.ain, hut, by h 
str.nnge blunder, he joined it to a ivrong body, 
that of {i Pariebi who had been executed for 
]jcr crimes. In consequence of this careless 
luistake, tlic goddess being considered ns im- 
pure, was driven from borne, when she com- 
luilted {p'oat cruelties, upon wliieb, lo appease 
her* wrath, tlic power of curing the small pox 
ivas given to her, for which disorder supplica- 
tions are made to lier, and her assistance im- 
plored. SIio is the gi-eat goddess of tljc Pariahs, 
who dance round her with pots of water on 
their lioads, ' adorned with the leaves of the 
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Mayoscis/ a . tree consecrated to her. She is 
worshiped under the form of 

“ An idol roughly hewn of wood, 

■Artless) and poor, and rude. 

The goddess of the poor is she ; 

None else regard her e’er with piety.” 


The silver Mount Calasay is a most delicious 
place, planted with roses, odoriferous sliruhs, and 
trees that bear fruit all the year round, situated 
to the south of Mount Menu. The circunl- 
jacent woods are inhabited by a fair race of 
people called Rixis or Munis, rvho avoid con- 
versation with others, and spend their time in 
sacrificing to the gods. Within the mountain 


reside the J exaquinnera and Qiiendera, who, 
freed from trouble, spend their days in contem- 
plation, and praising God. By seven ladders 
you ascend to a sacred plain, where are a bell 
of silver and a square table, oj-namented with' 
precious stones ; upon this lies a silver rose, 
called Tamara Pua, and in its centre is' the 
sacred tnangle Quivelinga, which is supposed 
to be the permanent residence of the deity. 

The Hindoos likewise venerate and worship 
several of their principal rivers. Ganga, the 
anges, is the daughter of the Mountain Hi- 

■">d ti.e Nerbudda, are all sacred streams, as is 
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tlio Indus in un infcrioi- degree; but, if liomage 
is to be paid to any but the Supreme 
Ik'ing, -vre c.innot wonder at the poor Idolater 
of tlie Tropics, performing poojali or worship 
to the bencfidal river that fertilizes bis fields, 
assuages bis thirst, and saves him from the 
horrors of famine. 

I fear you must be tired with this sketch of 
Hindoo mytliology, but it would be impo.ssible 
to have any correct idea of India, witliont some 
knowledge of tlieir Gods; for these are not like 
the deities of tito Greeks and Homans, whose 
religion is no more, and only to be found in 
those classical iablc.s, wbicli it is a part of a 
liberal education to beat into every son of a 
nobleman or gentleman ; but, ns I have already 
said, the existence of these gods and genii, of 
whom I have endeavoured to give you some 
idea, forms an article of the belief of ?}iiUions of 
our fcllo-w-crcaturcs at this jn-csent moment ! In 
India, you cannot leave your house without per- 
ceiving, under tlie sacred Banyan, stones that 
are worshiped as deities, — a Pollcar with an Ele- 
phantine bead on the road side, — an altar upon 
wliicb poojali is performed, — or a dewal or pa- 
goda with the sacred tank and grove. Festiimls 
are constantly recurring, — ai-e perpetually 
meeting processions, — and your sleep is disturb- 
ed by cymbals, and vins, and tom-toms beating 
the live-long night iu honour of these false gods. 
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Daily libations, votive olferings and ceremonial 
rites strike the eye of the most careless observer, 
and the constant interference of caste with 
domestic arrangements, must excite a wish in 
the bosom of the most incurious, to laiow 
something of the nature of this extraordinary 
religion, which even in this age of intellect, 
governs the actions and sways the conduct of 
so many individuals, and these, many of them^ 
clever, acute, and intelligent men.. 

The striking analogy between some of the 
Hindoo fables with those of the Greeks, would 
induce us to believe that the Greeks and Hin- 
doos must, at an early age, have had much 
intercourse; and possibly Pythagoras, with the 
doctrine of the Metempsychosis, may have im- 
ported some of the adventures of the Indian 
gods, and ascribed them to the Greek deities.' 

Indra, whirling his thunderbolt, appears -to 
be the same with Jupiter. Chrishna and his 
nine Gopis, are evidently Apollo and the Muses. 
The beautiful Camadeva is a more interesting 
being even .than the Grecian Cupid whilst 
the lovely Maya, the Godde.ss of beauty, like 
Venus, sprang from the bosom of the ocean ; 
Surya and Aijoon resemble Phoebus and Aurora’ 
and his twin sons Aswinau, Aswimcumarau, or 
the Dual, Castor and Pollux ; Lachshemi, 

* One of Camadeva’s-names,Dipuc,is in fact an anagram 
of Cupid, and Uie letters reversed forms the same word. 
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crowned with ears of com, appears to be Cores; 
JCahMfecale or Proserpine; and l^areda, tUe 
clotpicnt mc.ssenger of the Gods, is Mercury. 
Sir illiam Jones identifies Ganesa M’ith Janus, 
M liilst Xlanmnun, uwd bis monlvoy attendants, 
ic.seinble I’iui and bis sylvan Deities. 

■ These are all curious coincidcnecs, and a per- 
.son more conversatit with the Hindoo Pantheon 
could doubllessly mention many other equally 
.sfrihing rosemblancc-s, hut as you must be tired 
with all these whimsical Gods and Goddesses, 
I will change tlie subject. 


LETTER L. 

Various Cmlcs nnd Scct.i at Bombay. — Vislmii Bukht and 
Sceva Biiklit. — Bnunins. — Hindoo ivoinOn. — Mussulmans. 
— Sooiiis nod Sliinlis.— Anniuil festival in conmicmoration 
of Ilofcyn's death.. — lloolic. — Cliristmas. — Portug-neso. — 
PntsccR.— Emigrants from Persia.— Settlers in Bombay. — 
Zoroa.stcr Zendave.sta. — Orosnianes. — Aliriman nnd Mitlira. 
— I'crislita — W'orisbip fire — At«li-khancli and Atsb-ba- 
liaUarn. — Parsec customs.. — Origin of their reverence for 
tiicdog. 

The great variety of nation and castes at 
Boinb.'iy, is reall}^ quite astonishing, and in no 
small degree puzzling- to tlie newly-arrived 
stranger. The Hindoos, Malioinotans, and 
Parsecs, all incliscriminately- wear the same 
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light cotton jamm'a, or angrica, but their dis- 
tinguishing characteristic is the turban, ■which 
is as various as possible, and certain marks on 
the forehead, cheeks, and other parts of the 
body, serve to designate to which sect the in- 
dividual belongs. The Hindoos are divided 
into two great sects, the Vishnu Bukht, or the 
Vaisavas, who worship A^ishnu, and tlie Seeva 
Bukht, or Saivas, who adore Siva, or hlahadeo. 
The followers of the first are distinguished by 
marking their foreheads with a longitudinal, 
those of the second rvith a parallel line. Be-r 


sides these there are the Saitras, ndio are de- 
voted to Surya, the Ganepatya, or Gosseins, 
to Gundputti,. or Ganesa, and the Sactis^ to 
Bawanee, or. Parvati. These are the prin- 
cipal, but there are numerous others. The 
Bhagavates, who acknowledge all these Deities 
to be subordinate to the Supreme Being ; the 
Ramanuj, and. the Goclasthas, who worship 
Rama andChrishna; as also the Bhuddites, tlie 
Jains, and the Seiks, who have no caste, and 
who possibly may not be regular Hindoos. 

fte Brahmans, or Priests, who with the Vedai 
spiang from the mouth of Brahma-the Cslia 
to-as, Xetries. or WTamors., who deriv d the ; 

ants, and Husbandmen, who were produced 
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from liis body— and the Soodra, or servile class, 
who arose from Ins feet, — arc divided, and , sub- 
divided into mnnerous intermediate castes, said 
to be thirty-six in number, each of wliicli is 
distinct within itself. The proper employment 
of the Bramins is serving tlie Gods, and medi- 
tating on, and expounding the sacred A^edas, 
which they alone are allowed to read; but they 
likewise bear arms, attend to ngriciilture, and 
the arts, and will accept menial service ; and in 
llto same way, the other castes appear not to be 
prevented from ptirsning any a^’oeation but 
that of ofTiciatingin rcligiouscercmonics, which 
is the exclusive right of the Bramins. 

The Bramins arc divided into ten great 
classes, named from the nations from wlioncc 
they came. 'J’hc Saraswati, Canyacubja, Gaura, 
Hfit'hila, Utcala, Drnvini, JMaharastra, Tclin- 
gana, Gujjcra, and Cashmira, Tlicse are again 
subdivided according to the districts where 
they were born, and the families whence they 
sprang, and their usages and j»rofessions of faith 
differ in ovorj’’ tribe. Some scrapulously abs- 
tain from destroying animal life, and will even 
put a cloth before their mouth to avoid injur- 
ing the insects buzzing around them, whilst 
others will feed on iish and fowl. The dif- 
ferent sects will not eat together, and tlie High 
Caste seem to give themselves as many.airs to 
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the Bramitis of inferior Caste, as these do pi oba- 
bly to those subordinate to themselves. For a 
length of time the High Caste would not eat 
with the Peishwa of Poonah, who was a Bra- 
rtm oi inferior Cas.te, even allow him to 
descend into the Godaveri at Hassuch, a place 
of pilgi’image near its source, by the same steps 
with themselves, till, by threats, he obtained 
leave to participate in all their privileges. 

For the pui-poses of civil life, tliO different 
castes appear to mingle together wlien it suits 
their convenience, though they always scru- 
pulously abstain from eating in common. Each 
caste seems satisfied with its own privileges, 
and even the very inferior ones seem to have, 
what cannot he termed national, but caste pride. 
It does not follow that a high caste person 
must be either rich -or great, but he null be 
respected; as with us, homage would almost 
always be paid to high birth, even in poverty. 
Riches, in India, obtain for the possessor the 
same consideration and influence as elsewhere ; 
but, as they cannot purchase family in Eng- 
land, so neither win they procure higher caste 
iii India. If a person, indeed, has had the mis- 
fortune to lose his own caste, he may some- 
times regain it by immense sacrifices and dona- 
tions to his caste, or by passing through a 
golden cow, which then becomes the pronerlv. 

VOL, n. p 
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sects as tlie Cliristians in England, and be- 
sides tbe Wahabccs, ndio in their zeal for re- 
formation religiously destroy every sacred 
ediiiec that comes in their way, there arc no 
less than seventy-two subdivisions, who abuse 
each other cordially, and impute Ijoresy and 
impiety to those who do not agree with them. 
The two grand sects are the Soonis and 
the Shiahs ; the latter has almost sui)crseded 
the former in India, and at tlicir annual 
festival, in commemoration of the sacrifice of 
lioscyn, the son of Ali, who was slain at Iver- 
bcla, A.D. G80, the Government is sometimes 
obliged to mtcrforc to prevent blood being 
shed. They carry a Taboot, or a sort of re- 
presentation of a mausoleum, about, in grand 
procession, and their religious enthusiasm rises 
to such a height, that should they fall in 
with the Ai-ahs, who arc of the Soonis sect, a 
scuflic would in all probability ensue. The 
Soonis acknowledge Ahnbekor, Omar, and 
Otlnnan, the immediate successors of ?iIaho- 
met, to have been lawful Calipbs, whilst tbe 
Shiahs assert the superior claims of Ali, the 
nephew and son-in-law of the Prophet. India 
is, however, much indebted to the STahomelans 
of both these sects for seveial ornamental build- 
ings; and the tombs of their peers or saints 
and. their numerous mosques, are some of tbe 
most interesting edifices that are to bo seen. 
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. The Hindoos must certainly have the oi-gan 
of veneration very strongly developed, for not 
only do they perform poojah to their own dei- 
ties, but they are very ready also to join in the 
religious rites of other nations ; they will follow 
the Mussulman’s taboot, and at our Christmas, 
they will bring an offering of cakes, flowers, and 
sugarcandy to the Christian Sahib, from whom 
they expect “ chei’ri-merry” * in return, in ho- 
nour of the day. But indeed there is not much 
difference between ceremonies of the Hindoo 
Hoolee, the festival at the beginning of the 
spring, and the Portuguese Cliristmas. At the 
former, the natives masquerade in every curi- 
ous manner they can devise, and enact the part 
of wild beasts, satyrs, &:c. ; and at the latter, after 
the manner of the ancient mysteries probably, 
the Portuguese dress up and act scenes. "\^^e 
saw one in which the Pope and the Diable 
were the principal performers, and where, after 
dancing together some time very amicably, his 
Holiness very fairly beat his Satanic Majesty 
out of the field, to the great delight of the be- 
holders. The Portuguese at Bombay appear to 
have degenerated sadly since those glorious days 
of Vasco di Gama, and the other heroes who first 
rounded the Cape. Tliey are positively blacker 
than the natives themselves, and do not appear 
to be considered of high caste. 

* All expression used by the natives for a present, ^ 
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The Ptusces, (ho tlcscendaiils of the {iiicicnt 
Fersians, ainl the ihsc»plcs of ^orcKistcr. form 
one of the princip;'! wealthy races of 

locn at BooAbay, where they are hccome natii- 
valizecl, anti are no longer 

" Tlic \ioor exile cast itlmie 
Oa fovcigii shores, unloved, unknown," 

as when their hing Yezdezerd, the last of the 
dynasty of Sassan, overcome hy the Caliph 
Omar, fled to the mountains of Kiiorasan, 
xvhere he died, and when a considerable body, 
(iuitling their native land, put to sea, and wore 
at last, muler certain conditions, allowed hy 
the llajah to settle at Sunjmn in Guzerat. 
Tliey arc now the richest individnals on the 
western side of India, and most of the Knglish 
hovtscs of agency have a Parsec partner. They 
possess numerous houses on the. island of lloin- 
hay, and they enjoy every privilege, ehdl and 
military. They have a number of carriages, give 
sumptuous entcrlaimncnts, drink wine, play at 
cards, and appear to assimilate i)i every respect 
with the manners of oiir coimtijmcn, excepting 
in their form of worship and style of dress ; but 
in tbc modem, flourisbing, plodding, matter-of- 
fact-looking Parsee, known to our youthful d'.iys 
from the adventures of the Princes ^Vmgrad 
and Assad in the Arabian Niglits, it would bo 
as difficult to recognize any of the terrible 
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fire-worshippers of that story, as to discover 
the heroic Hafed of Moore, the hero of the 
beautiful tale of the Fire Worshippers. 

There seems no certain account of Zoroaster, 
the founder or reformer of the religion of tlie 
Parsees. Some say he was King of Bactria, in 
the days of King Ninus, by whom he was slain 
in battle. Others that he flourished in the 
reign of Darius Hystaspes, about 520 years 
before Christ, and Avas the greatest mathema- 
tician and astronomer that the East ever seav. 
The learned Doctors Hyde and Prideaux repre- 
sent him to have been a native of Palestine, of 
JcAAOsh parentage, and to haA^e lived as a menial 
sei’A^ant in the families of either Ezra or Daniel, 
where, having read that the Deity had spoken 
to Moses out of the burning bush ; appeared in 
fire on lilount Sinai; manifested his divine pre- 
sence to the Israelites in the pillar of fire on their 
march from Egypt; resided in the luminous 
glory displayed betAAmen the cherubims, and 
commanded a never-dying flame to be cherished 
- on the gi'eat altar of Jerusalem, he pretended he 
had himself been also admitted to a vision of the 
Most High, and had been addressed by him 
out of a A^ast and pure circle of surrounding 
flame. Darius Hystaspes so ardently espoused 
his cause and principles, that at the death of 
Zoroaster, he caused himself to be enrolled the 
Archimagus, or chief of the Magi ; and the 
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exiled and persecuted race of Parsee.s liavc 
ever adliored with xindeviating fidelity to their 
original tenets and ancient rites. 

The Zend, Paxend, or Zendavesta, which 
contains the sacred writings of the Parsces, is 
reckoned by the l\Iahomctans, as among the 
ten books received by Abraham from hea- 
ven, and their religion is styled by them the 
religion of Abraham. The fragments of these 
books in the Zend and Peblevi languages, both 
ancient dialects of I’ersia, are all that the Par- 
secs have to direct their faith, and their Du.s- 
toors, or learned priests, supply rules for con- 
duct from their oxvn judgment. The ciiief 
doctrines arc concerning future rewards and 
punishments ; they contain injunctions to marry 
early, and prohibitions of murder, theft, and 
adultery. 

The Parsecs acknowledge two mighty pre- 
dominant principles of nature, 'fhe first they 
denominate Ormnzd or Ororaasdes, the supe- 
rior and benevolent being; the second they 
style Ahriman, or the inferior and malignant. 
Mitlira appeai-s to be the middle and inedia- 
torial character, the ostensible agent of the eter- 
nal beneficence, and is termed in the oracles of 
Zoroaster, the second mind. The good Angels, 
or Ferishta, imdor the direction of IMithra, arc 
appointed hy Oromasdes to superintend tlic 
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aflairs of the universe, anti arc cinjiloyctl in 
acts of ])crpetiial kindness and guardian love to 
mankind ; -whilst the evil Genii, the agents of 
Ahriinan, thwart their benignant intentions, 
and endeavour to counteract them in all their * 
functions. They peculiarly encourage witch- 
craft, and, to enchanters of both sexes, for ma- 
licious purposes, they reveal the secrets of futu- 
rity. The sun, the moon, and .stars, the years, 
months, and days, have each their presiding 
angel ; and angels attend on Imman souls, and 
receive them on leaving the body, when dread- 
ful conflicts sometimes take place between the 
good and the evil genii for the possc.ssion of 
the departed spirit, .similar to those delineated 
by Orcagna on the walls of the Cnmpo Santo, 
at Pisa. 

Fire is the chief object of rvorship among 
the Parsecs. In the time of J^arius Hystaspes. 
the jmncipal Firc-(emj)Ie, and the usual resi- 
dence of Zoronsicr nnd his royal protoclor, tv.as 
at llalkh, the capital of Ilactria. There wa*; one 
tolerated hy tlic Mahometans at Heral, in 
Khorasan, ns late as the third century of the 
Hcgini, which at last was burnt down through 
the bigotry of the jicoplc, cxeiteil by a fanatic 
Imam, and a new nmsrjue erected on its site. 

/ On the injured iilaji applying for n-dress to the 
Sovereign of Kliorasa5>.‘-^’'-Mr thon'.and Mnssiil- 
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Ilians, citizens of Herat, of mature age and graA'C 
character, unanimously swore that the idolatrous 
fane had never existed; thus silencing the inqui- 
sition, and satisfying their consciences witli the 
meritorious nature of the holy perjury. The 
chief PontiflP lias noiv retired to ]\iount Elbourg, 
in the neighbourhood of Yezd, where the holy 
fire is perpetually maintained, and his residence 
is the school, tlic college, the oracle, and the 
object of pilgrimage of the Guebres. In the 
Atsh-khanch, or fire-houses, are two fires, one of 
which it is lawful for the A'ulgar to behold ; 
the other, the Atsh-bahaharam, is impervious 
to the eyes of all but the chief Hustoor. It 
must not be visited by the rays of the sun, 
and is composed of five different sorts of fire. 
A portion of tlic sacred fire was procured from 
the altar at Yezd, and brought in a golden 
censer, by land, when the last Atsh-khaneh was 
erected at Bombay. 

file sun is likewise an object of adoration 
with the Parsecs, and it is very striking to see 
them at the rising and the setting of tliat lumi- 


nary, CTOwdmg to tlie esplanade, to p.ay their 
adoration, by prostration, as described by Eze- 
kiel, “ men with their backs towards the tem- 
ple of the Lord, and their faces towards the 
East; and they worsliipcd the sun toward 
tlie East;’' they likewise make obeisance 
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to tile sea and the full moon. They repeat 
their prayers, ivliidi are termed Zemzeme, 
in a low murmuring voice, with their faces 
turned to the rising and the setting sun. 
They divide their year into twelve lunar 
months, and their chief festivals fall u2}on 
Nowroze, the fii'st day of the year, and the 
first day of every month. They generally 
many but one wife, and they are governed by 
their oivn panchait, or council of five, which is 
composed of Dastoors and laymen, who take 
cognizance of their religious ceremonies, decide 
questions of property, and superintend all mar- 
riages and adoptions. 

They expose their dead in a curious circular 
building, which I shall hereafter have occasion 
to describe to you, of wliich there are five at 
Bowbuy, though not all at present in use; and 
their extreme veneration for the dog, is said to 
originate fi’om that animal barking at, and 
driving away, the evil spirits who attempt to 
seize the soul of the departing Parsee. 

There is also a tradition, that in their emigra- 
tion from Persia to India, the Parsees were; 
during a dark night, nearly driven upon the 
shoies of Guzciat; that they wcj'c ai'oiiscd, 
and first warned of their impending danger, by 
the harking of the dogs on board their ships; 
epwi which account, some say that they arc 
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held ill such high consideration, and arc sonie- 
times carefully fed by the rich Parsees, in com- 
memoration of their services. 


LETTER LI. 

Gypsies perhaps derive their origin from exiled Parsecs. — 
Parsees excellent ship-builders. — Teak forests. — ^Parsec 
Entertainment. — Nauteb. — ^Ball nnd supper. 

I HAVE soTneivhcre seen the idea started that 
the Gypsies, who so suddenly made their sip- 
pearance in Europe in the middle ages, were 
possibly the descendants of Parsees fleeing from 
their native land ; and, as Gibbon states, that 
they melted away insensibly in Persia, and did 
not all leave their country at the same time, 
it is highly probable that some might have 
emigrated towards the west, as well as to the 
East. It is said that the Gypsies pay venera- 
tion and a sort of adoration to the elements, to 
which they believe that their bodies will re- 
turn, which are completely Parsee doctrines; 
they are both notoriously addicted to magic, 
the term magician being derived from the an- 
cient lilagi ; and though there certainly is not 
now much apparent resemblance between the 
sleek, fat, flourisliing Parsee of Bombay, and 
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tlie wandering vagabond of the noniadc tribe 
of Gypsies, yet their features arc not dissimilar, 
and the former have an intelligent, penetrating, 
and cunning look like the Gy])sics, whose de- 
cidedly Oriental countenance and manners, on 
the other hand, are evidence of their Asiatic 
origin. Some people identify the Gypsies with, 
and consider them to be the same as the UTats 
and Natuas, Hindoo players, dancers, and 
singers ; but as the Indians .seldom leave their 
country, the other hypothesis seems to rest on 
equally good foundation. 

The Parsecs are the only ship-builders in 
Bombay, and they possess an ahsolutc mono- 
poly in aU its departments. 'Ihe contractor for 
timber, and the inspector on delivery, are of 
tins sect, and some very line ships have been 
constructed in these docks entirely by Parsecs, 
without any other assistance, and mostly by 
the Jumsheedjee family. This is the only 
principal settlement in India, whore the rise of 
the tides is sufficient to permit the construction 
of docks on a large scale, the ordinary height 
being fourteen, and the highest spring-tides 
amounting to seventeen feet. These docks are 
the exclusive property of the Company, are en- 
tirely occupied by Parsees, and King’s ships 
pay a bigb monthly rent for repairs. The teak 
forests gi-ow principally along the western side 
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of the Ghauts, and tlic numerous rivers de- 
scending from thence afford water-carriage for 
the timber, of which the vessels at Bombay are 
constructed, and which are said to he one-third 
more durable tlian any others built in India. 
The teak-tree is called the oak of Hindoostan, 
but its wood is more valuable, as its oleaginous 
nature renders it more durable, and less cor- 
rosive to iron. At Surat, there is said to be a 
ship eighty years old, which, from veneration 
for its age and long services, is exclusively de- 
voted to carrying pilgrims to Djidda, and after 
this annual voyage it is oiled a?}d laid hy till 
the next Hadjc season. 

The ancestor of the Jumsheedjec family, 
Lowjee, came from Guzerat, and originally 
worbed in the docks as a day-labonrcr ; but 
having by his genius become master of the art 
of ship-building, he eventually became sbip- 
builder to the Company, and his descendants 
have inherited his talents and his place. The 
grandson Jumsheedjec is now- dead, but has 
been succeeded by Ids son Norozejee. Of the 
former, tiiere is a story told, that in one of the 
first ships of the line whicli he built, and wliich 
was considered to be a masterpiece of work- 
nianriiip, he inserted a silver plate in the pride 
o his heart, with an inscription, stating that 
tin's ship was built by ,a — - black fellow,” 
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using a stronger epithet than I can mention, 
but which is frequently applied to the dark- 
complexioned natives by the pale-faced Ku- 
ropean Burra Sahibs. 

The Parsees are, however, very great people 
in their wa 5 \ They are tlie most considerable 
land, or rather liouse-owners in Bombay ; all 
the houses and gardens inhabited b)’- tlie English 
are their property, and they l•ecei^•e very lai-ge 
rents, sometimes as much as £15,000 per an- 
num. They frequentl}’- give very splendid en- 
tertainments and balls to the English com- 
munity, and soon after our arriA'al wo received 
a card, in which “ Eimjee Cowasjee requested 
the honour of our company,” with as much 
politeness as an English Sahib could have 
done. The approach to his house was hand- 
somely lighted up with coloured lamps, and 
beneath the verandah we found sitting in arm- 
chairs, Limjee Cowasjee i?i prdjn'id per.wud, sur- 
rounded by his friends, attired in white jamm'as, 
and stiff purple turbans d Vordimdre. iVs each 
party advanced, he rose most conrtcou.sly and 
made his salaam, touching his forehead and 
expressing his pleasure at seeing them ; and 
on tlie an-ival of Sir Edward and Lady 'West, 
the chief judge and his lady, and tiie principal 
persons present, he accompanied them to the 
top of the room, Avhich was sot round with 
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sofas and oltoman.*?. IJjjoij solid silver traitors, 
nosegays and papei" fans were then handed round 
to the conij)aiiy ; the ladies wre sprinhled with 
])erfn!ne, and a child of three or four years 
old, the gnvndohild of Idinjce, made his appear- 
Tiwte. Avas dtevised iv, e, hA\whroi.«',^j toW, 
Avith a gold cap on his head, with about thirty 
strings of large perils round his neck, and with 
immense ones in his ears, any of which the 
gixsitest lady in (his land might he proud of 
pixsscssing. 'J1ic Utile rarseowonl through the 
usual routine of caresses ami admiration, which 
are ahvays as a thing of course lavished on the 
ciifhn! <hi ma'innii, ivjth very gi'cat coinjiosiiro 
and solf-])osscssiou, and seemed very mnch at 
home, though it is a rvondcr he Avas not kid- 
najrpcd and carried off for Ins ornaments ; wliilst 
the grandjiapa Avalked ahoni jiaying his enm- 
plinrcnts (o the principal persons present, both 
Parsecs and English. The ladies of the family 
did not make their iij)])canmcc : 1 believe tiioy 
looked on from covered galleries or A’cnmdnhs 
above, Avherc they received their oAvn friends 
in Queen Ahishti’s style, apart from their lords. 
I have, however, occa.sionally seen Pai-see 
females at a party, and there Avas one, Avhose 
sarree or A’cil was almost litcrall)' a sheet of 
gold, and Avas even ugly witli magniliconce ; 
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she had also superb ornaments on, particularly 
in her nose and ears. 

Part of the entertainment of the evening, 
was an exhibition of Nautch or Dancing Girls. 
Upon a handsome carpet, on each corner of 
Avhich was placed a superb silver candlestick, 
were seated, upon our first entering the room, 
the dancers, magnificently but not tastefully 
dressed, in trowsers, petticoats so immensely 
full that they would far exceed those of the 
most fashionable lady of the present day, a sort 
of sarree over their heads, and a quantity of 
ornaments of all descriptions in their noses and 
ears, and round their necks, hands and feet. 
They were for a long time employed in coquet- 
tishly arranging their costume, and in playing 
with their ankle ornaments. At length they 
began, not to dance, but to move gracefully, 
and sloAvly, throwing their arms about and 
waving their drapery, which they twisted round 
them, or let fall in becoming folds, whilst the 
musicians behind made a tremendous, though 
not unharmonious noise with their vins, in- 
struments played like a guitar, consisting of 
a long board, on which are placed strings of 
iron, with hollow gourds at each end as sound- 
ing boards, and their tom-toms, or small drums, 
which are beaten with the hand. They after- 

VOL. n. G 
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•wards acted, or rather moved a sort of play, 
representing a courtship, but 'whicli the most 
fastidious prude might have rvitnessed, •\vith- 
out running the risk of any offence to her 
modesty, and not very unlike the pantomimic 
scenes of our Opera. Indeed, it is sin'jjrising 
tliat a regular sot of l^autch girls lias never 
been im]>orled for the English Stage, for they 
would bo far more interesting than the Ele- 
phant of Siam, or the Siamese youths, and the 
novelty and the splendour of a Eautch would 
recommend them for a season at least. 

IMany persons complain of the sameness of 
a Kautcli, hut, to me, the .scene was so perfectly 
new, and so completely Oriental, that I was 
much delighted, and, I only wish, I had Sir 
Walter Scott’s powcr.s of description, to give 
you an idea of this gi-accful entertainment. 

After this ^vas concluded, the English part 
of the company fell to dancing quadrilles and 
country dances, and perha])s you will be sur- 
prised to hear that this exercise is far less fa- 
tiguing in India tlian in England. The rooms 
are cooler, and there is a free and perfect cir- 
culation of fresh air, which is far more agree- 
able than the close oppressive apartments of 
England, where it is frequently accounted dan- 
gerous to open a single windoAv. The ladies 
are likeAvise much more slightly clad, and after 
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the exhausting heat of the day, there is a sort 
of elasticity of spuit, attendant on the refresh- 
ing return' of even-tide, so that the rage for 
dancing in India, is not so surprising as it at 
first appears. 

The supper was in very good style, and, per- 
haps, Gunter himself would not have produced 
a greater supply of dainties, or have arranged 
them in better taste, than did our worthy host 
Limjee Cowasjee, who, though he did not par- 
take of them Iiimself, walked about and did 
the honours ; and on his health being given by 
Sir Edward West, he returned thanks for the 
attention in a very neat and appropriate speech. 
Indeed, but for the nautch, and the numerous 
Parsees, which certainly gave a very Oriental 
cast to the affair, I should scarcely have seen 
any difference between the arrangements of 
Limjee Cowasjee’s party, and that of any dash- 
ing dame in London. 

The Parsees imitate us in several particulars, 
and adopt our manners and customs, furniture, 
and food ; and though they never dine with 
Europeans, as to drink out of the same vessel 
with a person of a different i-eligion, they im- 
agine, would make them,share in all their sins 
and iniquities, yet they take a great deal of 
wine among themselves. In an evening drive, 
it was ridiculous to .see a Parsee party, at one 

G 2 
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of tlieir houses of entertainment, sitting out of 
doors in Knglisli arm-chairs, with their feet 
tucked up in the Eastern fasliion, playing very 
demurely at cards ! ^’hoy arc said to be very 
charitable, and they sup))ort their own poor 
entirely, considering it to be a disgrace for 
them to be left in want. They seem to be a 
very industrious and intelligent race of men, 
and many of them .speak and write Engli.sh 
with fluency. Some arc tolerably conversant 
with our authons, and our landlord, wlio wa.s 
one of the principal Ikirsccs on the island, told 

C “he had read, and admired Smollelt’.s 

novels extremely." 


EE'n'blR LII. 

Description of tlic Isiniicl of Doinbay. — Fort, or Town His- 
tory — Wooden Houses — Rice fields.— Coconnut Groves. 
— Roads. — Native Huts. — Belvedere. — Unforlunalc fate 
of Mrs. Draper, (Sterne’s Eliza.) 

The island of Bombay is situated in IS" 56' 
North latitude, and in 72" 57' East longitude. 
It is about nine miles in length, three in 
breadth, and twenty in circumference. Origi- 
nall}’- it is said to have been a barren rock, or 
rather, tAVO ranges of whinstonc, running pa- 
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rallel to each other, which, united by two belts 
of sand, and rising a few feet above' tbe level 
of the sea, became in time covered with ve- 
getable mould.* These formerly admitted the 
* sea in various places, as also the river Goper, 
which rises in Salsette, and which, when swollen 
by floods, formerly entered the breaches, and 
traversing the whole extent of the island, dis- , 
charged itself into the ocean. The rank ve- 
getation, produced by numerous backwaters, 
rendered Bombay, at one time, so unwhole- 
some, that three years were said to be the 
average of life at this Presidency. Now, how- 
ever, the cocoanut-ti’ees which once covered the 
esplanade, and even the ground on which the 
present fort stands, have been cleared away, 
and it i^ considered by no means an unhealthy 
place of abode, though I have heard that liver 
complaints are more frequent and fatal here, 
than in any other part of India. The fort of 
Bombay is situated on the South-eastern ex- 
tremity of the island, on a narrow neck of land, 
washed by Back Bay on the western, and, on 

* Bishop Heber was of opinion that the island of Bombay, 
and most of those in its neighbourhood, were little more 
than “ a cluster of small detached rocks, which have been 
joined together by the gradual progress of coral reefs, aided 
by sand thrown up by the sea, and covered with the ve- 
getable mould occasioned by the falling leaves of the sea- 
loving cocoa.” 
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the eastern side, by the harbonr. Beyond, arc 
Old Woman’s island, and Colaba, which are 
connected by causeways, and on the latter of 
W'hich is the light-house, the first object which 
greets the voyager on the Indian Ocean. Ma- 
labar Point forms the Soutli-wostei'n headland, 
and the shores of Back Bay are covered witli 
groves of cocoanut trees, and the burial places 
of the difTcrent nations which inhabit the 
island. 

The harbour is said to be one of the finest 
in the ^vorld ; it is accessible at all seasons, and 
afrord.s a safe anchorage for ships during tl)e 
most tempestuous monsoons; there are .some 
small islands’ in it, ivhich add considerably to 
its beauty, for the hay, with the adjacent 
scenery, is most magnificent ; indeed, the name 
of Bombay is said to be derived from the 
Portuguese, Bom Bahia, or good bay, though 
some think that it is so called frorn the goddess 
Bomba De\d. 

Bombay was formerly comprehended in the 
Mogul province of Auvungahad, and at the 
time of its cession to the Portuguese, in A.D 
1580, it was a dependency on a chieftain re- 
siding at Tanna in Salsette ; but under its new 
masters it never was a place of importance, 
in consequence of its vicinity to their Indian 
* Elciihmitu, Butcher’s Isle, Carnnja, &c. 
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capital, Goa. In 1661, as part of the dowry of 
Queen Katharine, it became the property of 
the English, and a fleet and armament were 
fitted out, under the Earl of Marlborough and 
Su’ Abraham Shipley, Avhich arrived at Bom- 
bay on the 18th September 1662, but the Por- 
tuguese evaded the cession for some time, and 
it was not till February 1665, that the sickly 
i-emnants of the troops, under the surviving 
commanding ofilcer Mr. Cooke, the first Eng- 
lish GoA’'ernor, took possession of the Island. 
In the following year he Avas succeeded by Sir 
Gervase Lucas. Upon his death, INlr. Cooke, 
assisted by the Jesuits of Salsette, attempted to 
re-establish himself again, but ineffectually ; 
the first Governor, thus, as it has been observed, 
proving the first rebel. King Charles II. find- 
ing he had an unprofitable bargain in Bombay, 
and the East India Company complaining of 
their trade being injured, on the 27th of March 
1668, by letters patent, transferred the Island 
from the CroAvn to the Company, “ in free and 
common soccage, as the manor of East Green- 
wich, on the payment of the annual rent of 
ten pounds in gold, on the 30th of Septem- 
ber of each year.” About this time, or shortly 
after, the revenue of the island Avas estimated 
at £2823 per annum. On the 23rd of Sep- 
tember 1668, Bombay aa'hs taken possession of 
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by Sir George Oxeiulon, tlie Company’s Chief 
Governor, and its troops, arms, and stores, 
were transferred from the lung’s to the Com- 
pany’s service. Sir George Oxenden died in 
IGGO and was succeeded by hir. iiugier and 
hir. Heiiiy Oxenden. In 1683 or 1684 Bom- 
bay was constituted an independent Englisli 
settlement, and the seat of our ])ower and trade 
in tlie Hast Indies ; tlie factory at Surat having 
been tlio first commencement of our present 
extensive empire in the East. About this time, 
a rebellion took place under Captain Kegwon, a 
Company’s officei-, -who assumed the govern- 
ment of Bombay in the name of the Jung ; 
he afterwards surrendered the island to Sir 
Thomas Grantham, on a promise of pardon, 
and the seat of government was remo^•ed from 
Surat to Bombay in 168G. Tlie island con- 
tinued in a veiy weald)' state for some time, 
perpetually liable to invasion from the Arabs, 
hlabrattas, and Portuguese, torn to pieces by 
the squabbles between the old and new East 
India Companies, and in 16.92 and 1T03 it was 
nearly depopulated by the plague. In fact, 
such was the feebleness of its condition, that 
it declined receiving an envoy from the IQng 
of Persia, for fear he should observe the weak- 
ness of the place. 
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A very correct authority* states a somewhat 
extraordinary fact, which is, “ that the principal 
if not the whole of the landed property which 
the Company now possesses within the walls 
of Bombay, has been recently acquired by 
purchase, having, within the inemor}^ of many 
per.sons still alive, bought it of individuals, who 
were always considered to be only the Company’s 
tenants at will.” In 1707 the gi-eater part of 
this was private propert}', and since 1760 the 
acquisitions made by the Company by pur- 
chase and exchanges, have cost altogether 
about 736,927 rupees. The revenues of this 
establishment are said never to cover its 
expenses, so that, but for the circumstance of 
its trade and of its harbour, Bombay would 
be rather a dead weight upon the Company : 
these, probably, counterbalance the financial 
difiiculties. 

The fortifications are said to be strong to- 
wards the sea, but weak on the land side, and, 
from being too extensive, they would not bo 
ea,sily defended. The fort, as it is termed, has 
rather the appearance of a large irregular village 
than of a town. The wooden houses, with their 
wooden verandahs, Venetian blind.s, and heavy 
sloping roofs, covered with tiles, have a Swiss 
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rather than an Oriental n])pearance, hut the 
total absence of clumnoys, causes them to look 
as if they wore so many warehouses. The 
town is surrounded on three sides by the sea, 
and on the fourth b}’ the esplanade, ■which ex- 
tends to the hlack town among tlic cocoanut- 
trccs, where there arc some native houses, 
painted in a very curious and singular manner, 
and occasionally covered with some beautiful 
candng. 

Besides the fort, there arc numerous villages 
on llie Island, the greater part of which may 
be considered as one town, and it has been 
considered, by higli authority, to be more popu- 
lous than any other equal space on the globe. 
There arc iVlazagong, Byculla, lilalum, Jlatoon- 
ga, kc. and there is a largo village on lilalabar 
Point, with a fine tank, near wliicli is a famous 
hole, through which penitents squeeze them- 
selves, in order to attain the remission of their 
sins: the pirate Angi'ia actually landed one 
night, and came on shore secretly to perform 
this superstitious ceremony. The surface of 
the Island is ver>- unequal, and so rocky, tiiat 
it would not produce a sufficiency of grain to 
support the inhabitants, some say for six, others 
foi one week. The cocoanut groves on the 
sea-shore, and interior of the Island, tlie pal- 
myras on the hills, and the hutta or rice fields, 
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constitute tiie leading features of the scenery 
of the Island of Bombay, and the sea meets you 
in every dii’ection. On one side is the fine 
expanse of the Indian Ocean ; on the other, the 
beautiful variety of tlie harbour, and the 
mountains of the Continent; owing to this 
variety of situation the western side of the 
Island is cooler, during the day, from enjoying 
more of the sea-breeze, and the eastern during 
the night, •when it has the benefit of the land- 
breeze. 

The principal English church is •nntbin the 
fort ; there is also one on Colaba, and a very 
inferior one, little better than a barn in appear- 
ance, at Jlatoonga. Tliere is likewise a Scotch 
church, and some Armenian and Portugese 
places of worship, and on the Island are some 
synagogues, and innumerable mosques and Hin- 
doo temples or Hewals. One of these last, and 
one of the most frequented, ^vas not very far 
from our bungalo'w, and was dedicated to 
Bomba Devi. You likewise occasionally meet 
with some of the Hindoo gods under trees, and 
by the road side, in sculptured, and some, in 
unsculptured stone, — a rude stone painted red, 
being often adored as a deity. 

The roads arc excellent, and are in many 
places planted with tulip trees on both sides : at 
Bombay there is as much variety of sccnci'y, and 
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more of inliabitante than perhaps in any other 
place of equal extent, but yet — it is an Island 
— and you soon become tired of the same drives 
over, and over, and over again. From Itlalabav 
Point there is a most magnificent and extensive 
view over the Bade Bay, Town of Bombay, 
Island of Colaba, aiid the fine expanse of the 
Indian Ocean, As the road winds uj) tlie hill, 
the prospect would almost compete witli some 
near Naples; indeed a similarity has been ob- 
served between the two bays. 

In one of our walks bore, for tins was a 
favourite resort of ours, we were caught in 
a violent .shower of rain, and stopping to 
take refuge at a native’s hut, we had an 
opportunity of seeing the interior, as we re- 
mained under a nide portico in front. They 
are the poorest things imaginable, and the re- 
proach, that man is the onlj' creature that 
builds bis domicile larger tluin is necessary for 
bis size, mu.st certainly not be ajiplicd to the 
architect of the Hindoo huts ; they are barely 
large enough to contain its wretched inhabi- 
tants, are constructed of mud, and covered with 
cadjan, or cocoanut-leaves, through which, 
though daylight may be seen, .yet the rain docs 
not penetrate ; however, sometimes, when co- 
vered with the golden flmvcrs of melons and 
cucumbers, wliicli form frequently a beautiful 
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tapestry -to the -whole, they are not iinpretty 
objects. 

Occasionally, in the fields, you see a sort 
of temporary shed erected on an elevated 
platform, reminding one of the Scriptui'e-ex- 
pression of, “a lodge in a garden of cucum- 
bers,” and \ve one day passed’ a small building, 
the nature of •Nvhich we did not understand, 
but on looldng into the interior, we there saw 
one of the miserable Hindoo fanatics, huddled 
uj) into a most uncomfortable position, in which 
he was remaining, and probably had remained 
for weeks, without moving, depending upon 
the charity of others for his sustenance. His 
appearance was so wretched, that he scarcely 
looked human. 

Belvedei'e, or hlazagong House, is situated on 
a lofty eminence, overlooking the harbour, Avith 
its islets, and the neighbouring continent ; and 
a more magnificent or beautiful view can 
scarcely be conceived. It is highly interesting 
from ha-ving been the residence of the unfor- 
tunate hirs. Draper, the Eliza, and the fair 
correspondent of the Avhimsical and sentimen- 
tal Sterne. 

She was born at Anjengo, and was the Avife 
of Mr. Daniel Draper, Avho Avas a counseller at 
Bombay, and in 1775 > chief of the factory at 
Surat. She Avas in England for the rccoA’-ery 
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than the land-breeze, -whiclr sets in about two 
or three o’clock in the morning, and sweeps 
through the corridors and A’erandahs, Avith a 
peculiarly mournful and melancholy sound. 


LETTER LIII. 

Bombay Society.— Dinner Parties. — Music. — M’'ant of Books. 
— European Literature little attended to. — Mode of Liv- 
ing. — Arrival of French Ships. — Few elderly people at 
Bombay. — Young people sooner taken off than the old. 

Pbobably' all colonies resemble each other, 
and, to those used to good society at home, 
most of tliem might offer a disagreeable same- 
ness, after a few months’ residence, and Avhen 
the excitation incident to novelty had passed 
away ; tlierefore, perhaps, Bombay may not be 
Averse tlian other places, Atdiere the means of 
amusement, and other resources, are equally 
limited. Figure to yourself a country tOAvn, 
in the most remote parts of Scotland or Ire- 
land, — Avhere the Post, and London news- 
papers, do not arrive more than once a fort- 
night, or not so often, — ^vdiere local interests 
occupy the Avhole attention, — Avhere official 
situation giA^es consequence and importance — 
and join to these, an enervating and dejuessing 
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of licr licalth, wlicn slie became acqiiaintod 
with Sloriic, probably not tbc best friend and 
adviser tliat a young and romantic woman 
could have cboson. His letters were addressed 
to her shortly before she sailed for India, April 
9d, 1767) where, fortunate it would have been 
for her, bad she attended to tlic admonition of 
her m-fVintini Bramin, — “ Be cautious only, my 
dear, of inllinaeics ” After her return to Bom- 
bay, she had the weahness, of whieli Sterne 
seems almost to have had a prcseJitimont, to 
listen to the persuasions of a base seducer, and 
to leave an niTcettonate busband, sacrificing her 
fair fame and station in society, to elope with 
a man, who but poorly yc]>aid her, ns she soon 
afterwards died, somewhere on the coast, a vic- 
tim to his profligate arts. 

Belvedere is said to bo baunlod, and it was 
deserted for some time in consequence; but, as 
it was formerly a rortuguesc churcli, monas- 
tery, or convent, it is not easy to decide who-* 
tlier it be some of the monks or nuns “ revisit- 
ing the traces of the moon,” or the unfortunate 
Eliza, bewailing her crime and her folly : it 
being fi-om this vciy’ spot that she fled from 
her lionie to her seducer, making her escape in 
a bout to Ins ship which was in Availing. Some 
indeed, say, that the ghost is nothing more 
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resided least at a Presidency, are as superior to 
those, who, from duty or inclination, have been 
constantly fixed there, as the unaffected, un- 
pretending “ Country Gentleman,” in England, 
is preferable to the important and consequen- 
tial “ Burra Sahib” of the county town, 

I have been told, that, in many respects, Bom- 
bay is altered very much for the worse, of late 
years — of course, of this I am not qualified to 
judge — but Dr. Howison, in his lively and ani- 
mated “ Foreign Scenes,” gives so faithful and 
correct an account of the present state of the 
manners of the East, that I shall save myself 
much trouble in describing them, by referring 
you to his entertaining work. 

The dinner-parties in Bombay, are on a most 
tremendous scale ; seldom under thirty or forty 
persons being invited, on J\lrs. Fidget’s plan, I 
suppose, “ of killing several birds with one stone.” 
Before dinner is announced, tlic ladies sit round 
tlie room, formally i-anged on sofas, and tlie 
gentlemen walk up and down the verandah, 
arm in arm ; 

“ Ye? Ma'am, and no Ma'.ain, slowly uttered, show 
Every five minutes liow the minutes go.” 

On the signal being given, a general rush takes 
place ; the master of the house carries off the 
lady; tliat is, slie wliosc husband’s name ranks 
highest in the East India Calendar ; then, two 
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climate, wlficli reiulers every cm])loymcnt an ex- 
ertion, and sonic idea may be formed of Bombay. 

General politics and litcmtiire, the beaux 
arts, and ])nblic annisenionts, arc seldom touch- 
cd upon, and in their place are substituted, 
party politics — local noivs— private character — 
and, from the ivant of something more amusing, 
not un frequently — scandal. The greater part 
of the commtiinly come out to India in their 
“ musically-sounding teens;” a period, irhen 
(he Imman mind is, generally speaking, totally 
unacquainted with the world, ami alike igno- 
v;mt and unformed ; and though there arc, cer- 
tainly, instances of jiersons who have subse- 
quently taken the trouble to acqtiirc that best 
of education, winch is the result of individual 
exertion and ajiplication, yet, perhn])S India is 
not the best place in the woild to form eillicr 
the character or the manners, and, to study 
when it is not absolutely necessary, is a drudg- 
ery, to which young people arc not often in- 
clined voluntarily to submit; i)articularly when 
just emancipated from restraint, and in a 
country where the climate at once induces to, 
and offers an excuse and apology for, indolence. 

]\Ianners formed in a provincial town arc 
seldom very first-rate; and in India, I should 
say, that, generally speaking, (though of course 
with numerous exceptions,) those who have 
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resided least at a Presidency, are as superior. to 
those, who, from duty or inclination, have been 
constantly fixed there, as the unaffected, uiir 
pretending “ Country Gentleman,” in England, 
is preferable to the important and consequen- 
tial “ Burra Sahib” of the county town. 

I have been told, that, in many respects, Bom- 
bay is altered very much for the worse, of late 
years — of course, of this 1 am not qualified to 
judge — but Dr. Howison, in his lively and ani- 
mated “ Foreign Scenes,” gives so faithful and 
correct an account of the present state of the 
manners of the East, that I shall save myself 
much trouble in describing them, by referring 
you to his entertaining work. 

The dinner-parties in Bombay, are on a most 
tremendous scale ; seldom under thirty or forty 
persons being invited, on i\Irs. Fidget’s plan, I 
suppose, “ of killing several birds with one stone.” 
Before dinner is announced, the ladies sit round 
the room, formally ranged on sofas, and the 
gentlemen walk up and down tlie verandah, 
arm in arm ; 

“ Yes Ma’am, and no Ma’fim, slowly uttered, show 

Every five minutes how the minutes go.” 

On the signal being given, a general rush takes 
place ; the master of the house carries off the 
lady; that is, she whose husband’s name ranks 
higliest in the East India Calendar ; then, two 
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or three gentlcjncn of equal rank run iq) to the 
next in tlic order of ])rccedcncy, and all hurry 
down, as if tlicre were a chance that tlic dinner 
■would vanish bcfoie the dining-room were 
reached ; when there, it exactly resembles a 
ial)h d'hote, or race-ball su})pcr; each servant 
takes his ])lacc behind his master or mistress ; 
the conversation is entirely confined to the next 
neighbour, and the only attempt at sociability, 
is, that the poor vutUre dii luaimtt indcfatigably 
drinks wine, or beer, with every body at table : 
Yes ; beer ! I do assure you ; adu(dhj honest, 
downright beer ! and ladies take it with as 
much sangfroid as gentlemen. A^’hat would 
that Baronet think, who broke off his intended 
marriage, because his affianced, vialtcd !'" I 
should, however, mention on behalf of the Ori- 
ental belles, that some medical men rccnvimcnd 
it medicinally, in preference to wine; though, 
of course, ne^v arrivals arc, at first, extremely 
surprised at this Indian fashion. 

The piano is opened in the ,soirde, as a thing 
of course. Kvery body plays, as in England, a 
little ; but, as there, few at Bombaj' play more 
than a little. There is not, in fact, much induce- 
ment to keep up accomplishments in India, and 
the oppressive climate is certainly a great excuse 
for indolence. Practising, working, writing 
and draAving, are, indeed quite out of the ques- 
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tibn during the heat of the day, in the hot 
months, though it seldom is too warm to read. 

There is, however, unfortunately, a great de- 
ficiency of books in India, and unless care is 
taken to have a regular private supply from 
England, you stand a chance of never meeting 
with a new publication. The Literary Society 
is confined to Bombay, and though at some of 
the out-stations libraries have been established, 
they are at present on a limited scale, and by 
no means universal. French, Italian, and Ger- 
man literature, so common in England, are 
almost unknown there, and, in their stead, are. 
substituted the Persian, Hindoostanee, and 
Mahratta languages. For Greek and Hebrew, 
Sanscrit is studied, and a clever European lin- 
guist may find his abilities of no use in India, 
as the profound Orientalist, feels his, thrown 
away in England. I have heard of a Scotch- 
man and an Italian meeting at a remote sta- 
tion, who were obliged to resort to Persian as 
their medium of communication, neither of 
them understanding a common European lan- 
guage; and 'at one of the Presidencies a ridi- 
culous mistake was made, upon the Portuguese 
Ambassador sending a message that he wiriied 
to procure accommodations for one of his suite 
on shore, who was “ uh peu derangb.” A file 
of men was marched down to receive and guard 
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llte supposed luadiuan, ivho M-as regularly 
lodged in the Lunatic Asyliun, before it was 
discovered tlmt bis ailments were of a corporeal 
and not of a mental uattire, 

(4cntlcnion bavc, (fortunately for Uictn, 1 
suppose, they will tbink,) not so mucb chance 
of being teased with haa hleux in Bombay as 
in Lnglaiul, literature being seldom brought on 
the tajiis, and by scarcely any clumcc is a book 
ever mentioned in geiirral society, tliongb I 
bad the pleasure of being atapiaintcd with some 
ladies there, whose acrpurcincnts and elegance 
of manners rendered them equal to those of 
tbe most superior of Ibeir sex in ICngland. T 
w’i'is Avcl! amused, one day, with bearing a lady 
just fresh from Kdinburgb and its Literary 
Coteries, innocently asking a Bombay Belle 
“ wlietbcr she made poetry?" Tvou', as there 
arc but few, even of tbe lordly sex, guilty of 
trespassing on Parnassian gromul in India, 
which since tiic dayvS of Camoens has inspired 
but few poets, the astomsbment of the one at 
tbe question, and the consternation of tbe other 
at her sinqjrise, were perfectly ludicrous. She 
observed to me .afterwards ^vith great iidivch', 
" every body made verses in Scotland, and she 
Ibouglit they might do the same .at Bombay," 
The mode of living in Boinb.ay is, in some 
rcsjiects, quite different to that in England. 
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Those who are anxious to preserve their health, 
generally rise with the dawn, and take a ride 
before breakfast ; and it is melancholy to see 
these poor constitution-seekers galloping about 
in search of the coy Goddess Health. Then 
follows the business of the toilet, which is a 
positive labour, unless performed before the 
sun is above the horizon. Breakfast is, with 
those in office, generally a public meal ; that 
is, those who have business to transact with the 
master of the house, or wish to make a call of 
ceremony, take this opportunity of paying their 
respects. Fi’om ten to twelve, is the calling 
hour ; after which period you are not much 
troubled with callers, and Avhen tiffen, or 
luncheon is over, many take a regulai’ siesta. 
^Vhen the sun is sinking in the west, every 
one rouses from his lethargy, and takes an 
evening drive. Breach Candy is the spot ge- 
nerally resorted to, during the monsoon ; at 
other times, the Esplanade, where a band of 
music plays, and where there is a particular 
spot termed “ Scandal point,” from the heca- 
tombs of reputations that have been sacrificed 
there. About six or seven, the different parties 
return home to dress for dinner, and if there be 
no ball or evening party to conclude the day, 
they generally retire soon, the hours being 
early, in India, with the prospect of the morrqw 
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being spent exactly in tlic Siiine manner, for 
tliis rontino admits of but little variety. The 
theatre and race-course, to tlio.se ])artial to such' 
amusements, n\ay oeeasioivally atlbrd some 
amusement ; and letters from England, or new 
arrivals from thence, may sometimes break the 
monotony; but a French .shij), with the sweep- 
ings of the last year’s Parisian tinery, cavtscs 
the greatest sensation among the Faiitdfuifi and 
Fahmmirs of ]loml)ay, who crowd to the shop, 
which is oj)Gncd on the occasion by the'captaiti 
of the vessel, ^vith the greatest, emprrssrmciif ; 
however, us 1 am sunieiently patriotic to prefer 
the manufactures of Isngland, and so prtyu- 
diced, as to think them sujierior to those 
of any other country, 1 never troubled myself 
to go and see the.se second-rate iirticlcs from 
Bourdcaux, from which port the sliijj generally 
comes direct, and fi'onj whence, besides cups 
and bonnets, artificial llowers, and snnfF-boxo.s, 
a quantity of claret and other Freneb wines 
are exported, wbicli are very much used in 
India ; but it .shows the capj-ice of fasliion, that 
whut is called FnglhJi claret there, is consi- 
dered as far superior to the French, probably 
because it is dearer, 

Tlie total want of elderly ])ersous in society 
strikes a new arrival very much. At a cer- 
tain age, most pcrsojis return to 3^ng]and, and 
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there are consequently very few old men, and 
still fewer old ladies to be seen : the Dowagers 
and chaperones, who constitute such a goodly 
row of wall-flowers in a party in England, are 
never to he seen in India. 

Young persons seem sooner carried . ofl" in 
India than middle-aged; probably from their 
want of prudence and caution, and not under- 
standing how to manage their constitutions 
under a tropical climate. And yet, though dis- 
ease is certainly more rapid in its progi'ess, and 
that dreadful scourge, the cholera morbus, will 
destroy the strongest person in a few hours, 
the disorders incident to India did not appear 
to me to he worse than those peculiar to Eng- 
land. The complaints of the liver are not more 
terrible than those of the lungs, and fevers are 
as frequently produced by over exertion and 
improper exposures, as by local causes. The 
prickly heat is said to be a preventive to 
sickness, but many persons would consider this 
remedy as worse than other complaints. At- 
tention to diet and dress, regular hours, and 
exercise, and a quiet life during the first year’s 
residence in India, would probably prevent 
much illness : but “ experience keeps a dear 
school,” as poor Richard was wont to say ; and 
a peculiarly dear one does she keep in India. 
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St neon's of hiiiia diiTort'iU frcm lliosc (ii Eiiropr',— Cliiircli 
!!t Uoml)Ay.-~Moiiiiniciit to Mf. Dunaui. — l-V.iv Cf‘<'rclie? 
id huliu. — Mr. firay, CliaplKirt in liidin. —Female !n> 
rmiticiilc, 

Ti!F sensons in Intlin arc quite din’crenl to 
tlic Enrojtcan, wlicre we liavc the rcgulor .suc- 
ec.Hsion or.<:pring, .summer, aultimn, jiml tviiitcr. 
Some say lltcre are but two divi.sioiis, tljc sul- 
try tuul the rtvluy •. tUorc we, however, no less 
than .six varieties, for in the tropics we see, 

•< Each eirflid" year 

Ritdi'uinc; suim utui doulilr; fctisons piiFit." 

TIic tcfnn monsoon is, In* (lie English, ti.su- 
ally confined to the rainy month-s: but it, in 
fact, docs not exelu.sively belong to that period, 
for, tbmigb ajipropriatcd to it by custom, its 
signification means sea.sou gcncr.ally. 

The rainy monsoon, wliieh is termed KenJnh 
sets in at Bombay about lila}- or June, and 
earlier or later, as you approach to, or recede 
from the equator. Its arrival is announced by 
a dreadful storm, and it is generally hailed 
with transport by those exhausted • with pre- 
vions heat, and tired of nine months unin- 
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terrupted fine weather. Both at the commence- 
ment and at the conclusion the rain falls,in tor- ' 
rents, and the moisture of the atmosphere is 
such, that every thing becomes damp and mil- 
dewed, and the greatest attention is necessaiy 
to prevent boohs and clothes from becoming per- 
fectly ruined. It has a depressing effect upon 
the spirits ; it seems totally to unhinge the 
frame, and the siiltr}’’ gleams, that occasionally 
break forth, are di-eadfully oppressive. There 
are, however, intervals of cool gray weather; 
damp and showery, it is true, but by no means 
unpleasant. During this period, a total stop 
seems put to the native navigation ; but after 
Cocoanut-day, the surface of the ocean is again 
covered with vessels of every description, and 
canoe.s, built of bamboos, venture out to sea, so 
minute, that the fishermen carry them on their 
backs, as the AVelsh do their coracles. 

Quite at the conclusion of the rainy monsoon, 
another storm takes jilace, which is at Bombay 
termed “ the Elephanta,” and wliich effectually 
clears the atmosphere. After this, Sarad, the 
autumnal period sets in, and from the exhala- 
tions that take place, this season is, perhaps, 
more oppressive and sultry than even the hot 
months. Memanta, the cold season, happens 
about our Christmas, and, by sportsmen, is con- 
sidered as the pleasantest part of the year : yovi 
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.SraiJOiiJ of India lUircrciit from (hoae in liurojic.— Cliirrcli 
at IJomliay. — Moniiiiicnt to Mr. Dniican, — Cinu'diea 
in India. — Mr. Gray, Ctiapliiin in India.— I'cmak In* 
f.iulioidt*. 

Tin-, seasons in India are quite diftercnt to 
tlic ]uiro])can, where we have the regular .suc- 
ce.ssion of .si)ring, .sunnncr, autumn, and winter. 
Some say there are but two divi.sions, the sul- 
try and the rainy: there are, however, no less 
than .si.x varieties, for in the tro))ics we see, 

“ FncU ('ircliiig yc.'vr 

Uvtnriiini: sims ami doabU; f-cn?oiis pys," 

The term monsoon is, by (lie English, usu- 
ally contincd to (he rainy months ; but it, in 
faet, docs not cxelusivcly, bcloiig to that period, 
for, tbougb ajipropriatod to it by custom, its 
signification means season goicrally. 

The rainy monsoon, whicli is termed J^ersJia. 
sets in at Bombay about May or .Tune, and 
earlier or later, as you approach to, or recede 
from the equator. Its arrival is announced by 
a dreadful storm, and it is generally bailed 
with transport by those e.xliaustcd with pre- 
vious beat, and tired of nine months iinin- 
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tciTupted fine weather. Both at tlie commence- 
ment and at the conclusion the rain falls.in tor- 
rents, and the moisture of the atmosphere is 
such, that every thing becomes damp and mil- 
dewed, and the greatest attention is necessary 
to prevent books and clothes from becoming per- 
fectly ruined. It has a depressing effect upon 
the spirits ; it seems totallj'^ to unhinge the 
frame, and the sultiy gleams, that occasionally 
break forth, are di'eadfully oppressive. There 
are, ho'wever, intervals of cool gray ■weather; 
damp and showery, it is true, but by no means 
unpleasant. During this period, a total stop 
seems put to the native navigation ; but after 
Cocoanut-day, the surface of the ocean is again 
covered with vessels of every description, and 
canoes, built of bamboos, venture out to sea, so 
minute, tliat the fisliermen carry them on tlieir 
backs, as tlie Welsli do tlicir coracles. 

Quite at the conclusion of the rainy monsoon, 
another storm takes phicc, whicli is at Bombay 
termed “ the Eleplianta,” and whicJi eficctually 
clears the atmospiicre. After this, Sarad, the 
autumnal period sets in, and from the e.xhala- 
tions that take jdace, this season is, ])crhaps, 
more oppressive and sultry than even the hot 
months, Hemauta, the cold season, happens 
about our Christinas, and, by sjiorlsincn, is con- 
sidered as the pleasantest jiarl of the year; you 
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will Konrcely believe that I have then sonie- 
tinie.s been i'orced 'to clo.se every u-iiubnv and 
door to keep myself warm, to wrap myself 
in a shawl, and have even found a fur tippet 
and mufl'ycry agreeable. From the few pre- 
cautions taken against it, very cold weather in 
a hot climate i.s jrccnliarly uncomfortable, and 
the nutive.s, in their light cotton vests, often 
look perfectly mi.serablc. Those who have 
woollen cloth jackets, are glad to make use of 
them at such tiine.s. 

About this period, land-winds jwevail, with 
so ])ccidiarly drying a ])ro]}erty, that glass, ex- 
posed to their intlucncc, frequently breaks, and 
furniture cracks with an cxido.sion similar to 
the report of a [)isto], 

Sixera, the dew}', or budding season, follows 
in succos.sion, when there arc frequently con- 
siderable foga early in the morning. The fes- 
tival of the Iloolie proclaims that the fragrant, 
the ^^o^vcry .spring, J'axarita, Ilcssent, or I’ris- 
pasainaga, is arrived; and a most dcliglitful 
season it is in India, ns avcII as in Fngland : but 
it soon yields to Grishina, which is the bottc.st, 
the most sultry, and the most oppressive part 
of the year. When the sun is vertical, then 
adieu to every thing like comfort. It is not, 
however, so unhealthy as some other seasons ; 
but the relaxation and enervation attendant upon 
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the intense heat are very overcoming, Bom- 
ba}^ having the advantage of the sea breezes, 
suffers, perhaps, less tlian most parts of India, 
bii't up the country it is, in some parts, un- 
bearable, In Guzerat and Cutch, hot and 
dusky -winds prevail about this time, -which 
are in some respects ver)' similar to the Egj^p- 
tian camseen, though unattended bj’- its de- 
pressing properties. During this period, the 
earth becomes parched and arid, every plant 
languishes, and every tree droops, till tlie ex- 
pected storm announces the return of the 
rains. 

In the ti'opics, there appears no sensible fall 
of the leaf : the old ones remain, till pushed off 
by the young, and most of the plants appear 
ever-green. The rains produce an almost ma- 
gical change in the face of nature. Tlie barren 
sod becomes immediately tapestried -with ver- 
dure, and a thousand flowers instantaneously 
deck the soil ; but the vegetation is luxuriant, 
and rapid, almost to rankness ; and at all times, 
but particularly at the rainy season, arc the 
jungles peculiarly unhealthy, as are also the 
neighbourhood of rivers, aiid swampy grounds; 
and indeed, as much sickness, perhaps, is occa- 
sioned in India, by not attending to such local 
circumstances, as is produced by any other 
cause. The jungle fever is very common 
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with those, whom duty oliliges to fi'cqucnt the 
Oriental forests; and there, if at any time, 
would snioldng, perha]).s, ])rovc henofieial, as 
})rovcnting the inhaling the noxious vapoiirs 
around. 

In erecting a house, or in founding a town, 
or cantonment, too much care cannot he tahen 
to fix upon a diy and healthy jdacc, in the first 
instance, which ])rccaution, in tropical coun- 
tries, would j>robahIy ])reveut mueli .subsequent 
disease, aud the natives, w])o generally select 
hills for the site of their forts, may pos.sibly 
have health, as avoH as security in vienv, in their 
choice of a site ; for the higher tlie spot, the 
healthier in India. 

The church at Ilomhay, which i.s situated in 
the fort, is by no means striking in its exterior, 
hut its interior is rather hiuulsome, and thci-e 
arc sonic good monuments ornamenting the 
walls. There is one to Governor Duncan, 
where there is an excellent figure of a llrahmin, 
bewailing the loss India sustained at his de- 
mise. He seems to have been much respected, 
and Ins having in some degree originated the 
inquiries concerning infanticide, reflects immor- 
tal honour on his name. The Punkahs, which 
are Iccpt constantly in motion during- divine 
service, have a singular effect ; hut the church 
would be unbearable without .such precaution. 
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There is another clmvcli at Colabah, and a 
third at Matoonga, as I have mentioned before. 
There are also cliurches at Poonali, Surat, and 
Baroda; but these are but few, considering that 
the English have been established in this part 
of India, for more than two centuries. It has 
been justly observed, that if we ivere driven 
out of the country to-inorrow, few vestiges 
would remain at those places, wliere the English 
have settled, as evidence of their ever having 
been under Chrisiian rule. Tlie JMahoinetans 
excel us in this respect ; their mosques form a 
conspicuous figure in Hindoostan, and even 
the Portuguese have evinced far more zeal for 
the honour of their God, and for the propaga- 
tion of Christianity, than the English. 

It is said there liave been instances of officers 
who have been at stations for years, ■where 
tliere was no place of religious worship, and no 
chaplains. Surel)^ under such circumstances, 
young men, whose principles are not (juite 
fixed, must run the rish of totally forgetting 
whatever instructions they may have received 
in their early )'ears. Some of the clergy on 
the Bombay establishment arc, hoivever, most 
exemplaiy in their conduct, and very strenu- 
ous in their .spiritual exertions; the present 
Arehdeacon, Mr. Carr, is universally rcs])eclcd, 
and considered as a truly piou.s, and Christian 
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cliaractor, by all classes of .society. Also the 
amiable and o.xcellcnt Mr. Gray, Chaplain in 
Cnteh, with whom wo bad the plca.sure of 
being inlimalely aapiainted, Known to the 
litenary w<wld as the translator of some of the 
(ireek classics, and as the olegajit author of 
“ ’'J'hc Sabbath among the ^Mountains," at a 
.somewhat advanced j)criod of life, when others 
might have deemed it allowable to pass the 
re.st of their day.s in learned ca.se and indo- 
lence, in their native land, he ha.s taken Ordens, 
and devoted himself to the service of his 
Maker; and in a remote corner of the world, 
he is now indnstrionsly cmjdoycd, as the ajfos- 
tle of God, in endeavouring to impart a know- 
ledge of Divine truth to its benighted inha- 
bitants. 

Abandoning his former juir.suits for the pur- 
po.so, he has ajiplicd Jiifn.sclf lo the acquire- 
ment of OHciiUd hinguagc.s, and he i.s now en- 
deavouring lo reduce the Cntchce jargon into 
a regular form, aud in translating the Scrip- 
tures into that tongue. To learning,, and 
general , information, he unites a warm and 
unaffected ])icty, a primitive .simjdicit}’ of 
mannens, and a bcnovolcnec of disposilioji, 
which endear him to all those -who arc well 
acquainted with him, and I have been credibly 
informed, that the late Bishop .Tames opcnl}-^ 
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tliat pci-soii who x!oul(l introdtico Christinnit}* 
and inorality, for at this tinie some of them are 
said to be disi^raeod by tlic commission aiul 
open practice of every possible crime, probably 
in part occasioned by tlie dreadful anarchy that, 
till of late years, prevailed in tboir cmuilries. 

regard to female infanticide, it has been 
obscvv'ed that it seems pcenliary calculated for 
female interposition, and that the ladies in In- 
dia miglit do a groat dc.'d towards abolislting 
it, by arguing with the mothers, and pointing 
out tlio enormity of the crime. 'i1ic maternal 
feeling.s ^vouId .so easily enlist tlicmselvc.s in 
the esuise, that possibly some might be pre- 
vailed xipon to exert theni.seh’c.s to jxrcserve 
their own oflspring, and, if 'J'heimu.sis, the 
daughter of Pharaoh, has for ever iimnorbdizcd 
Iicr.solf by the rc.scuitJg one infant from de- 
struction, M'bnt woidd be the glory of .<iaving 
tboiLsands that are now ammnlly sacrificed to 
family pride and prejudice! The ladies in 
England also, who arc .so .strenuous in every 
charitable and benevolent action, might surely 
originate some plan, or at least assist by sub- 
scriptions and donations, the philanthropic la- 
bours of those who xvould be but too bappx' to 
be called upon imperatively to do away so fold 
a blot to the Engli.sb Government, and .surely 
it would not be beneath the attention of some 
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of those proprietors of East India stock, and 
of those members of Parliament ivho are fono- 
most in the cause of humanity, to inA'estigate 
the subject, and to call for annual reports of 
the progress made in the suppression of this 
barbarous custom, in compliance Tvith ATliich, 
female infants are noio murdered Avith impu- 
nity by their OA\m parents. Suttees have been 
done away, and why should not Infanticide? 
The exertions of the benevolent General I'i'alker 
in some parts of Guzerat, show that it i.s prac- 
ticable to put a stop to it; but in Cutcli, in 
1818, Captain Macmurdo, tlie Resident there, 
gave it as his opinion, that the total number 
of female Jliarejahs then alive, in the whole 
province, was someAvhere about thirty, wliilst 
the whole number of the Jliarejab tribe ivas 
estimated at about twelve tliousand persons * 
Surely this calls for interjiosition on the part of 
the English nation, under whose authoritv the 
countiy of India now is, and probably Aril/ con- 
tinue to be for some time. 


VOl., 11 . 
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JJiyrTKK J.V. 

l4Utglmgc^! of Ijuli:i. — Tin; Sno'scriL — The Vedas. — ]^Iahab- 
barat. — — Sacoiiluln. — Hainayutia, and other 
Saosciit v.’ork«. — Malvralta Dictioiian-, — Bhats and Chn- 
niiis.— ^'<■,neratiorl entertained for them, and their extra- 
ordinary iiiflucnct'. — Sitting in Bhertin.— Koor. 

'i’jn-: nitidoosfttncc Inngungc, wliicli tvns, till 
latoly, :i unn'C jia/otx. or jargon, lia.s by the ex- 
ert iojts of the great Orleiittil Jaiiguift, Dr. 
Gilelirij;!, been, vithin the last twenty or thirty 
years, grainniatieizecl ami brought into a regular 
form, ami is iinivcr.siilly tj.sccl ami nmlcr.stoocl 
from Cn])e Comorin to the I-lirnalny'nn moun- 
tains. It is the .same to India, a.s the French 
is to Etirope, and is a complete partofil. 

'riie jMabratta and Gnzerattcc are also used 
in the Bombay territories, whilst the Tamul, 
Tclinjn,an(l Carnatic, arc spoken in the jMadras, 
and the Bengalese and other dialccl.s in the 
Bengal districts. The Persian is quite the 
Corirt language of the IMabomctans, and is now 
a good deal studied by the young European 
scholars, wbo arc anxious to distingui.sb them- 
.sclves by Ibeir litoraiy attainments. 

The ancient and venerable Sanscrit is pro- 
bably the original parent stock, from ■whence 
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the modern languages of India have derived 
their origin, and it is supposed by Mr. Cole- 
brook to have sprung from a primeval tongue 
which gradually refined into Sanscrit in India, 
Pelavi in Persia, Greek in the INIediterranean, 
and possibly Hebrew with the Jews. Sanscrit 
literally means adorned ; it is a dead language, 
written in the Deva Nagari character, and all 
the saci'ed writings of the Hindoos are in this 
tongue, — particularly the four Vedas — the Pig- 
veda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, and the 
more modern At’ harvan veda, — consisting of 
prayers, muntras, or hymns, and precepts and 
maxims, called Brahmana. The first contains 
the celebrated Gayatri, or Indian Priests’ con- 
fession of faith, which is, or ought to be, daily 
repeated, with numerous ablutions and obla- 
tions. The argumentative parts, or "S^edanta, 
consisting of theological ti'eatises, called Upa- 
nishats, are contained in the last veda, and to 
each is subjoined a Jyotish, or tract, explana- 
tory of the religious adjustment of the Calen- 
dar. The Vedas were collected and arranged 
by the sage Dwapayana, surnamed "l^yasa, or 
the Compiler, about fourteen centuries before 
the Christian ajra — to whom also are attributed 
the fourteen Puranas, which contain rules for 
daily conduct, and were expressly written for 
“ the entertainment and insti-uction of the 
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linniim race," It is saitl tiov.' to be ascertained 
tlie ^reat body of the ■\''cd!i.s‘ arc tlic ideii- 
ticat (;o!n]iosilions wiiich have been revered by 
tlie Hindoos, for inimlrcds, jjcriiaps tliousancls. 
of years, thouj^h :st one time they were, hastily 
pronounced forgt?ru‘.s, and their very existence 
doviblcd, 

'J'he saere<l poem of the IMaiiabharat, or tlic 
Great ^^'ar. was also writtcj) bv ^■vilsa ; and it 
contains tin* Hhag.avnt G'eota. or dirdogucs of 
Chrishna and s\r}oon, whielj episode was trans- 
lated hy Mr, ^^'il!cins, and first made its ap- 
pear^tnee in the ICnglish world, in 17S.J. The 
]\Iahabbnra{ relates the adventures and wars of 
Chrishna, who. tvifli the five sons of I’andoo, 
cai'ried Iiavoc and dev.astati{>n every whore— 
ellbcted great religious and politic.nl cdiarjgc.s in 
India — drove the wor.shi])j)or.s of Mahndco, or 
Siva, to flic monntain.s,— and .substitiitcd the 
worsliip of 't'islmu n))on tlic plaiiis,— which 
cvent.s. by some astrononjic.d ob.scrvations, are 
su})j)oscd to have taken jdaeo about I.'J.'jO years 
before Christ. 

In J7S7, i'lr. IVilkins also gave to the world 
a translation of the “ Ilcctopade.s, or Amicable 
Instructions,” which is denominated by Sir 
William .Tones. *' the most beautirul, if not the 
most ancient collection of apologues in the 
world.” Tins performance of a most venerable 
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Bniniin, Vecslinu Sarnia by name, -vvliich is 
familiarly known tons as, “Pilpays Fables,” 
and has been translated into more than twenty 
European and Asiatic languages, was origi- 
nally written in Sanscrit, eleven Inindrcd years 
ago. 

Sacontala, or the Fatal Ping, nritlen by 
Calidas, about one hundred ycar.s before Christ, 
was translated and published by Sir William 
.Tone.s, in 17SS. It is founded on the marriage 
of Iving Eushmanta, one of (he ancestors of 
Yicramaditya, wlio.se court the jioct adorned, 
and it exhibits a genuine jiorlrait of Indian 
manners and sentiments, as they actually ex- 
isted, probably more than two thousand years 
ago. Calidas was, likewise the author of liirce 
other poems, of which only fivigmcnts remain. 
The Cuinara givc.s an account of the birth of 
that Eeini-god, wlio rras the Pegent of medi- 
cine, and the .son of Parvati. The Paghu cele- 
brates the hero Pama and his predecessors ; and 
the iMegha-dula, is an elegant and tender little 
poem, containing the comjilaints of a 'i'ac.sha, or 
attendant on Cumara, who, Jiaving been sepa- 
rated from a beloved wife, as a jnmishment for 
.some error in conduct, entreats a jia.s.sing cloud 
to convoy an afiectionate message to her. 

The most ancient Indian poem is tiic Pa- 
mayuna, which was written by \bdmiki, lifteon 
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tentiirk‘5 ftcforc Christ, iintl of wliicli a great 
jiart, has been literally translated into l^nglisli, 
by the Missionaries Cary and ^rnrsltman. It 
contains an account of the 'ivnnderings ami ad- 
Tc-ntufes of the exiled Hero Kama, yith Jiis 
consort, Sita, and brother, Tmkshinana, and the 
y.'irs he carried on, ivith the assistance of the 
divine inonhey Jlanunian, to regait) the lady, 
after she had been forcibly cairied off by Ibt- 
vatm, JCing of Lanen or Ceylon. -According to 
Hindoo iegctids, whilst this jnotiarch’.s capital 
was eh>sely besieged, his wife i.s s:aid lo have 
ins'cnted chess to amuse him, and .some of the 
pieces still retain their Oriental nppelliition.s. 
Bv p:uvj), is evidently nteant pro//, or foot-.sol- 
(licr; iind roobh, war-chariot, i.s our rook, or 
ca.stle. Their principal piece was cnlJccl King, 
,'i.s with ns— blit tiicir e/r/V/*, oryivr, prime ini- 
ni.sler, or general, .sceni.s a more appropriate 
personage for this militair game, than our 
queen. Our bishop, avifh the Hindoo.s, bore 
the name of JU, or hunt, clcpliant— and onr 
kniglit, that of mp, or ghora, horse. Ibow- 
cn'cr, a.s described by ancient writci's, it .appear-s 
not exactly like our common chess, but rather 
more resembling the German game, which 
Gcnci'al Count iMlon taught lus at A^’incbnill 
Hill, and which we used to term four-handed 
cbe.ss. Ancient Indian chess was jilayed by 
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four persons, two of whom were allies, and the 
name Chaturanga, or Chaturangi, I am told, 
denoted its warlike nature. 

The Sanscrit poems, the Ramayuna and the 
Mahabbarat, as well as the Vedas, are considered 
sacred, and are not allowed to be read but by 
the twice-horn , — that is to say, the three highest 
castes ; so that it is evident that it is not the 
Roman Catholic priests alone, that prevent the 
mobility from reading then* Scriptures and holy 
writings. There is also an epic poem, by IMegha, 
called Sisupala Vad’lia, which describes the 
combats of Sisupala with Chrishna ; the former 
used weapons of fire, but was overcome by the 
watery tiisool of his adversary, who eventually 
slew him with an arrow. 

The Ciratarjuniya of Bharavi, contains an 
account of the journey of the Hero Arjoon to, 
and Tapass, or penance, on. Mount Keiladree, in 
order to obtain celestial weapons from the gods, 
with which to subdue his cousin, the Ki ng 
Duryod’hana, who had won from him and from 
his bx'other Pandoos, their kingdom and eifects, 
in gambling. This seems to have been as pre- 
valent a vice formerly among the Orientals, as 
it is now among the Occidentals, for the Naish- 
adya of Sriharsha, which is, by some, deemed 
the most beautiful poem in the Sanscrit lan- 
guage, is founded on a similar misfortune. 
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Nn!;t, Kiii|' «( Kishada, after Ins innrringe Avitli 
Dainaynnti, daughicr of Bhhna, King of VU 
(Itnblifi, lest'': liis kingdom also in grimbling, 
through tlie arlificos of Cali, in a human shape; 
1)0 then deserts his wife, suflers a translbriiia- 
tfon, atid. after many lesuulcnngs suid inucli 
distress, the S])el] is evenliinlly broken by 
his arfeetionale iivife, whom he rejoins, and 
ult.ifnately lecov'cr.s his human form and his, 
kingdom, and. in fairy-tale style, lives very 
liappy ever after. 

Tliesc writingg!, of which J lins'c been at- 
tempting to give yon some idea, arc those 
svhieh, at this day, rule the belief, and infliie))cc 
the actions, of some millions of onr fellow-crea* 
tufes, who, at this prcscjit time, arc under our 
sway, and therefore, possibly, tliey niay' not he 
wholly imin(erestij»g — hut 1 do not imagine 
lliat the young Knglish often trouble them- 
selves with the learned Sanserif — their studies 
are more frequently diroelcd to the languages 
.spoken in the dominiojis of the Presidents, to 
which tlioy belong, Tlindoostance is a shie qmi 
noil all over India, and at Bombay, in addition 
to these, Itlahralta, C-Jn/.cratee, and Persian, arc 
ill vogue. I believe the .scnpturc.s have been 
partly translulcd into mo.st, if not all of those 
languages; and, at tins. time, there is a Mab- 
ralta dietionary in progress. \Yc liave the 
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pleasure of being well acquainted with one of 
the gentlemen employed in the undertaking. 
Lieutenant George Candy, a very excellent, as 
well as superior young man, whom, I have 
hoard considered as one of the best hlahratta 
scholars at Bombay ; and, from his ^vell-kno^vn 
assiduity and application, there is no doubt but 
that the Avork will be executed in a superior 
manner. 

The Hindoos say, that though we excel 
them in many thing,s, in music they arc de- 
cidedly our superiors. This appears rather 
laughable, for theirs has 

“ The sound 

Of riot and ill-managed merriment, 

Such as the jocund flute, or gamesome pipe 
Stirs up among the loose unlettered hinds. 

When for their teeming flocks and grange.? full, 

In wanton dance they praise the bounteous Tan, 

And tliank the gods amiss." 

Trumpets, pipes, drums of all sorts, tom-toms, 
and ditferent kinds of stringed instrument.s, 
played on, both Avith the fingers and Avith a 
boAV, are in use, and noise seems more admired 
than harmony ; but, liOAVCAmr, though it is a 
long time before the car becomes reconciled to 
the Indian music, I ulthuately ratlicr liked it 
than otlicrAvise, and there Avere some tunes that 
bad a Avild simplicity, by no mean.s unplca.sant. 
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The Brahmins ascribe the invention of music 
to the gods, and say that it was communicated 
to men by Brahma, or his consort Scraswati, 
whose son, Nareda, was the inventor of .an 
insti’ument, apparently like an diiolian-liarp, for 
lie is described, as “ ivatching froni time to time 
his large vina, whiclj, by the impulse of the 
breeze, yielded music that ])icrced successively 
the regions of liis ear, and preceded by musical 
interv.als,” like tliat “ well-tuned instrument” 

“ From wliicl), with niry-flying fingeis light, 

Beyond c:\cli mortal toach the most Tcfmed, 

The god of winds drew sounds of deep delight. 

Whence, with just c.mise, the harp of JEolus it highl." ' 

Our monkey friend Hanuman was also a 
musician as well as tt w'arrior, and he w'as the 
author of a popular mode of music. There arc 
several treatises on this delightful art, p.irti- 
cularly the Damodar, ISfarayon, Bhagavi Boclha, 
and Bitoracava, tvhich arc quoted by Sir 
William Jones in liis essay on the music of 
the Hindoos, and four vtaUts, or systems; are 
ascribed to Iswara or Siva, Bhcrat, Hanuman, 
and Callinatl), an Indian sage, but there are 
some peculiar to almost cvei^'’ province in 
India. Some of the sweetest appear to iiave 
prevailed m the Panjaub, and in tlie neigh- 
bourhood of IBathum, the scene of the hii-th 
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and adventures of the hero Chrishna, the patron 
of the tuneful art. 

A strange authority seems to be still retained 
over certain tribes of the Hindoos by their 
Bhats, or bards, who, with the Charuns, a race 
something like the minstrels and troubadours 
of olden time, are considered so sacred, that 
their death is thought to bring down de- 
struction upon the person who has occasioned 
it. Under native rulers, eveiy Grassia, Coolee 
and Bheel chieftain had his Bhat or Charun, 
who was a link between him and the wild race 
over whom he ruled, and for whom the popu- 
lace entertained a superstitious veneration. 
They are more numerous in Guzerat than in 
any other part of India, where, till lately, they 
possessed unbounded influence, and, as singing 
the praises of the gods and heroes, as also being 
the hereditary guardians of history and pedigree 
in the wild districts of Rajpootana, they were 
held in higher respect than even the Brahmins 
themselves."' They formerly stood security for 
the payment of the revenue, and, when pressed 
for the promised money, they wmuld sacrifice 

* The Rana of Poorbunder, at whose court C was 

politically employed for many years, had both his IJliilt and 
Charun, and he used frequently to hear them reciting, in 
adulatory strains, something between chaunting and recita- 
tive, the praises of the ancestors of that potentate, who 
were said to be descended from the monkey riantiman. 
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their own lives, or more frecjucnlly put lo 
(letiUi ail aged female or child of their own 
family, in t lie presence of the person who had 
caused them to break their word. They some- 
times extort money from their wcallliy neigh- 
bours by promising to sing llieir ])raises, or by 
threats of making them infamous, and blasting 
their prospects, which it is believed tliey has’c 
the )iower of cirecfing. 

'j'he story goes, that the lih.'its were created 
by Miiliatleo to guard bis saered bull Nundh 
but as be imprudently chose to kcej) a pet 
lion also in the same apartment, in spite of 
all the noise his musical aticndauts could 
muk-e, the lion cat the bull up every day, 
and the god diurnally had the trouble of 
making a new one, whereupon he formed 
another race of men, the Chanins, crjiudly 
tuneful hut more courageous, who kept the 
lion in better order. These Chaniiis are, if 
possible, still more reverenced tlian the Bhdts, 
and in the ivildcst part of Guzerat the pro- 
tection of one was, and, it is said, still is', suffi- 
cient to ensure the safet_j ot the tiaAellei. On 
tlic appearance of predatory horse, he stops for- 
w-ard, and in verse denounces infamy and dis- 
•nace on any who dares venture lo injure the 
sacred protegij of tlie lioly minstrel of Siva, 
if tliis prove not sufficient, he w'ounds himself 
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in the arm, declaring his blood is upon their 
heads — and if this be not successful, he is bound 
in honour to stab himself to the heart — but 
such is the superstitious veneration entertained 
for the Charun, that tliis extremity is seldom 
resorted to, as barrenness v'ould be supposed 
entailed thereby upon the land, and all those 
who occasioned it, would be coijdemned to 
everlasting perdition. 

Sitting in Dherna, is a very curious custom, 
once mud) jjractised in India, and still said to 
be very prevalent in such remote proA'inces as 
Guzerat and Cutch. It is a method us(?d to 
obtain justice, or to enforce a petition, and it is 
founded on the reverence entertained for the 
sacred character of the Brahmin, Bhat, or Charun, 
Avho, either for himself, or for another person, 
Avill place himself at the door of the individual 
from Avhom the farmur is sought, threatening 
to poison or to stab himself, if he attempt to 
leaA^e his dwelling, or to molest him ; and as no 
sin is equal to that of causing the death of 
these venerated persons, the other is completely 
arrested, and generally forced to yield ; for, 
Avhilst sitting in Dherna both parties fast, and 
the boon is granted, either from importunity, or 
from the dread of consequences. 

The Koor is a still more violent method of 
extorting justice, and of intimidating oflicez-s 
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of Govcrtiincnl iVuni iinjjorhuinte flcmamls. 
A pile ttf wood is erected, at* old woman or a 
cow placed thereon, and the whole is set on 
lire, tvhen the gttilt of the sacrifice is supposed 
to iail upon the tiead of tiiose wlio form! them 
to resort to such cruel exjjcdicnts. 

Although we cannot sufliclently deplore the 
'mtellectual darkness of the poor hernghted 
Hindoos, yet, at the same time it must he 
acknowledged, that there is sojnethiiig very 
strikhtg in these vrild mcllmds of ensuring the 
safety (»f an iturn idtial, or of enforcing a peti- 
tion, whicli, in n country where jusliec is not 
enforced hy the laws, places the means of ob- 
taining redress at all times in the iiands of the, 
injured person; and in Die romantic super- 
slilion of the one parly, and the daring reck- 
lessness of the other, there is a feeling of honour 
which, ferocious as it is, imparts a sort of bar- 
barous gmndour to the character of tlic Hin- 
doo ; but carelessness, and even prodigality of 
life are said to be distinguishing features in 
this singular ])eopIe. 
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letteh lvi. 

Pattemars. — Salsette. — Damaun. — Gulf of Cambay, — Bore. 
— Diu. — Puttan Somnauth. — Famous Temple there. — Idol 
destroyed by Mahmoud Ghiznavi. — Country in its vicini- 
ty sacred. — ^Veerole Puttan.— Singular annual apparition 
of a bird on the shore. — Nowa Bunder. — Poorbunder.— 
General Walker. 

C having been selected as^ “ an officer 

of judgment and experience,” to take the com- 
mand of the Regiment which was station- 

ed in Cutcli, and which was in a somewhat dis- 
orderly state, on the evening of the 31st of Oc- 
tober,' 1826, we embarked on board a Pattern ar 

* Extracts from Public Dispatch from the Bombay Govern- 
ment to the Court of Directors, 17th January 1827. No. 
44, and 45. No. 142, and 143. 

111. “ We beg to draw your Honourable Court’s attention 

to a letter from the AdjutanP'General of the Army, dated 
28th December last, together with a copy of a General 
Order published under the preceding day’s date by his 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, relative to some irre- 
gularities, v/hich had occurred in the Regiment station- 

ed in Cutch. 

112. “From subsequent inquiries his Excellency the 
Commander was induced to nominate Lieutenant-Colonel 
Elwood, an officer of judgment and experience, to the com- 
mand of the Regiment. 

114, “ We are happy to add that the conduct of the 





oi- native boat, a jitiitalj ve^.'-d, with a tomporarv 
dw'].'. two liltlo joop-liole^ in (he i;lern, and 
wu’ inimr-jisf sail. 'I'he rabln wjk hv no means 
Mtperior to that nf ottr h'gypliim Cnn^da, in- 
dteci, inrerior, fnMii . liu* eirciinistjusce of the 
Want of wiitdowN, urnl from its being: entirely 
<!|U'n in front, u hich ^<:v wercohiioed to remedy 
it) tite hist tnanner wc could, by htittging np 
chcc!;.'. ami eurtintis to conceal us from the 
new. 'j'beso won? (lorornmcnt acconitnofla- 
tious, sticli as arc providetl for the jrafsage oi 
tln-ir mitUaty stTvants uj) nnd down the coast; 
bnt ns tlieso voyngos nrc veay uncertain, attd 
arc iif>t unfreejueiitly extended to several days, 
tmy. snmt'tiincs w'cedjs, a little more jitlention 
to the owvcnienee of tliu passengrers might be 
ndvisahlt', for the cabin jnigbt he retidcrecl 
coin for table with a very slight additional ex- 
pense. 

Klost. of onr servants took their wives and 
fiiniilies, and as ^vc earned all our furniture 
with ns, the little vessel in which we were 

Jicpimuit under the commnntl of Liciitciuint-Coloiicl Bl- 
wnml, since Itte occiiireiice non- reported, tins been orderly 
nnd correef." 

At tlic nnniinl inspection, which took place in the follow- 
ing February, when the Itegiment lind been under C ’s 

care nboiil tlircc months, the In.spoctiiig Brigadier compli- 
mented him on the field, on its approved appearance and 
slate of discipline. 
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launched, upon the Indian Ocean, ^yas complete- 
l}"- full. The Avliole of the next day (1st 5v^o- 
vember) we were employed in getting out of 
the harbour of Bombay, and on the following, 
we lay off the Island of Salsetle, but we did 
not make much progress, owing to frequent lulls 
and calms, which made it intensely hot during 
the day time, though at night it was positively 
cold. 'We kept coasting along for some time, 
never losing sight of the land, and, on the morn- 
ing of the 3rd, we found ourselves off Damaun, a 
sea-port to^vn one hundred miles north of Bom- 
bay, which is still in the possession of the Por- 
tuguese, who conquered it in 1531, and which, 
with its white churches and houses, looks 
rather important from the sea. Its commerce 
is now somewhat diminished, but the river af- 
fords a good harbour for small vessels, and in 
spring-tides, during the south-ivcst monsoon, 
has from eighteen to twenty feet of water over 
the bar. Ship-building is the most profitable 
occupation, the teak fore.sts being at no gi'cat 
distance; and in 1S18 the builder was a Hindoo, 
whose vessels, though faulty in their construc- 
tion in some particulars, arc admitted to sail 
most furiously before the wind. 

We then changed oiir course, and stretched 
across the mouth of the Gulf of Cambay, in 
which the phenomenon of the Boro takes place, 

VOI,. II. K 



which nt I.h dcscrlbctl as Imving a 

wiKt stJi'prisiiig a})p<'iinnic<? ,* the whole b«ly of 
flic sea, conirreifatct} iiiio one tknsc mass, 1)}' 
the Harrowing of the gulf, rushes up with a 
trcinendous noise, whiclj may be lieartl some 
miles cifl', ;uul suh.sc‘<jut'nt}y retires to an im- 
mense distance, 'j’he tides flow in with much 
voheinenee. and 'rise juul fall forty foot near the 
(own of Cainhay, so that at high-water, ships 
wu) niieltor in its vicinity, but tlio cbanncl bo- 
eonic.': <h'y, and they must rcjiuiin in tlie mud 
til! their return. 

had, in this neighhourhood, some vciy 
nnjdcasanl rolling and pitching, n hieli, in mm 
little initslu'll of a vessel, when quile out of 
vSiglit of land, was not ]);)rti(’ularly agreeable. 
On the morning of (be .5fb, however, we came 
in .sight of ].)iu head. The .small island bearing 
this name, near the .sontb-western extremity of 
the pcnin.sida of Guzerat, is about four miles 
long and one broad, and once eonfained a 
celebrated Hindoo temple. The Par.sccs, when 
the religion of tlicir native country was over- 
thrown, after wandering to the port, of Ormus, 
where they s])cnt fiftewi years, and where they 
learnt the art of sliip-bniltling, for ndiicli they 
arc still famou.s, emigjatccl fj-oin thence to this 
place, where they sojourned nineteen. years, and 
then finding it too small for their increasing 
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numbers, tlic}' embarked for the continent of 
Guzerat, wlierc they first lighted up the 
Baharan, or sacred fire, and gradually spread 
over that country, which, with Bombay, con- 
tains nearl}’’ all the Guebres, or fire-worshippers 
in India, estimated in 1815 at 150,000 families. 

The Portuguese attained possession of Din in 
1515,* and fortified it, by the permission of 
Bahadar Shah, the reigning sovereign of Gu- 
zerat. Its governor, Anthony dc Silveyra, 
defended it with heroic bravery against the 
attacks of Solyman, the Pasha of Cairo, who 
commanded the fleet of the Sultan ScHm. 
Daring the days of their prosperity, it enjoyed 
considerable commerce, but it fell with their 
decay ; it was plundered in 1670 by the Muscat 

• Upon this ocension one lago Rotcllo, performed one of 
the most wonderful voynges tipoii record. lie was an exile 
in India, and laiowing how earnestly llic King of Poi'Uignl 
desired the possession of Din, he hoped llmt being the mes- 
senger of such agreeable tidings would ensure his pardon. 
Having got .a draiiglit of the fort, and a copy of the treaty 
with Bahadar, lie set sail on pretence for Cambay, in a vessel 
only sixteen feet and a half long, nine broad, and four and a 
half deep. Three Portuguo.se his servants, and some Indian 
slaves were his crew; when fairly out at sen, he discovered 
his purpose, which produced a mutiny, in wliich all that 
were sailors were killed. Bolcllo, however, proceeded niicl 
arrived at Lisbon, wlierc Ids pardon was all bis reward, and 
his vessel, by the King's command, was burned, that such 
evidence of tlic safety and case of llic voyage to India ndght 
not remain. 

K 2 
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I.'lL? 

Arah;..utul isiiowtlwhullc’d hitu an snsignifiwnt 
jiluec, U'it!) nljont 4000 jnluilntnnt.s thoiigli, from 
JtR f itimtinn, if nuiy ixxsmMv one tlavr agjiin be- 
come imporiaui;. It jjrofV.-se?; to receive a small 
iinmial tribute from the Katia of Poorbuiider, 
for lilt* protrjction it is supposed to give to the 
tifnliiig to ilmt slntc, but as tliis ivas 
merely nominal, its claims were lately disallow- 
cil. by that ptUentiite. 

IbttUin Soiiiiuiutli is about twenty-nine miles 
iS'ortb-wesl of J)iu, in Norlb latitiule 20’ 53, 
Kast longitude 70" 0.5', and stands at the junc- 
tion of tile rivers Ifurna, ICapula, and Scras- 
wati. Here fortnerly stood the superb temple 
of Somnnutb, <»r Sorna-nuutba, “ the Lord of 
Ibc jMoon,” whom some idoiniiy \vitb .Tugger- 
mml, avhicb was fonnerly the most celebrated 
resort for devotees in this part of Hindoostali. 
Its lofty roof was .supported by fifty-six pillars, 
overlaid Avitli plates of gold, and encrusted at 
intervals with rubies, emeralds, and other pre- 
cious stone.s, and it was illuminated by one 
pendant lamp, Avliose light, reflected by innu- 
inerablo jewels, sjiroad a strong and refulgent 
lustre through the temple, around Avbieli were 
dispersed some thonsaiids of images in gold 
and silver. In the centre, stood the gigantic 
idol, comijosed of one huge block of inarble, 
partly sunk in tlie ground, on the A’cry spot 
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'vvlicie, according to tlie Brahmins, it had been 
u'orsliippod about four or five thoiisaiul years, 
a period nearly correspondijjg ^vitli the date of 
ti)e Flood. Tlio Idol n'as daily ^va.sllcd with the 
holy water of the Ganges, brought from a dis- 
tance of twelve hundred niilc.s, for the purpose. 

In 1025, the celebrated Suita?) Slalnnoud 
Ghiznavi, the son of Subactagi, oi- Sebektehein, 
marched against and attacked tlic town, being 
attracted by the fame of the riches of thi.s cele- 
brated temple, a))d provoked by the menaces of 
the prie.sts, who boasted that, notwithstanding lie 
had subdued Delhi, Mathura, and Kanongc, the 
sins of whoso inhabitants had caused tlicin to 
be abandoned by Ibcir gods to the vengeance of 
tiio Tilahoinctans, Somnauth would blast them 
it) the twinkling of an eye; and he cllcctecl 
its subjugation, in spite of lltc dc.sj)ci-iite de- 
fence made by llio inhabitants, assisted by the 
llajalis Byram, Deo, and Dabiselin)a, win), on 
the tbi)'d day of the battle, came to their suc- 
cour, and nearly lurticd the tide of war in their 
favour. 

On entering the temple, tiie i))digt)ant jMah- 
moud, furious at (he .sigl)t of the idol, smote 
ofi’ the nose avith a mace wliici) he carried, 
and, dos])itc the frantic prayers of the Brah- 
mins, who ofi'ered crorcs of gold to redeem 
their god from farther violation, ho gave orders 
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to have it immediately destroyed, when his 
iconoclastic zeal was rewarded by the discovery 
of nn infinity of diamonds, rubies, and pearls, 
of inestimable value, which Avere contained in 
the interior, and which Avere transported to 
Ghi/.J)i, Avhilst the fnigmcnts of the image Avere 
distributed to the A-arious mosques of hfecoa, 
^Icdina, and Ghizni, to be IbroAvn doAvn at the 
threshold of the gates, and trodden under foot 
by the doA-out iMnssulman— the Brahmins, Iioaa- 
CA'or, assert, that the Deity Somnanth retired 
into the occati. The treasures tluis Avithdnn\’n, 
Averc estimated at more than nine millions ster- 
ling, and there Avcrc tAvo thousand Brahmins, 
fiA'C hundred dancing girls, three hundred musi- 
cians, and three hundred barbers, attached to 
the establishment. 

I’lie temple subsequently recovered suffi- 
cient Avcvaltb to atliTict the cupidity of another 
IMaliometan potentate, Sullau Mahmoud Begra, 
the SoA'orcign of Guzerat, Avho rased it to the 
ground, and erected a mosque on its site ; but 
after tliis edifice had gone to ruins, Aliila 
Bhyc, the Avidow of a prince of the Holcar fa- 
mil)', built a new temple on the exact spot 
AAdicJ'c the original one bad stood. Isot A'cry 
long since, the obstructions raised b)'^ the JMa- 
liometans, and the insults they offered to this 
favourite and i^acred shrine, caused the GuicoAA’ar 
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Government to interpose, and to make arrange- 
ments with the .roonagliur 3Ialiometan State, 
in whose dominions it stands, for securing a 
greater freedom of pilgrimage — it Imving long 
been an object of lively interest with Fatty 
Sing to protect this celebrated temple from 
the degradation it was liable to— and it is now 
agaiii a favourite place of pilgrimage with the 
Hindoos, who resort to it from all parts, for 
Somnauth, though it has lost its splendour, has 
retained its reputation. 

Not only the temple, but the country in its 
immediate vicinity, is celebrated in the talcs of 
Hindoo mythology. At Bhalka, one mile from 
thence, is a .solitary peepul-trcc, on the bajiks 
of the Seraswati, which is pointed out to the 
pilgi-im as the exact spot wliere the deity 
Chrishna recei\'cd In’s death-wound from the 
arrow of a Bliecl cliief ; and in the neighbour- 
ing plains, the renowned conflict of the .Tadoos 
took i)lacc, five thousand years ago, when only 
one dozen individuals c.scapcd out of sixty mil- 
lions, who were slain. But Guzerat, in general, 
swarms with places of reputed sanctity, and 
the district of Soreth, in particular, is celebrat- 
ed in the sacred books of the Hindoos, as con- 
taining five inestimable blessings,— The river 
Goomty, beautiful women, — good horses, — • 
Somnauth,— and Hwaraca. 
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Wit continued sknvly advancing along Uic 
shores of Gnzcnit, \vlik:li, allliough some parts 
of the itilonor of this large ])rovince are higlilv 
fertile, pre.scnl.s ji lo»v, barren, and sandy line 
of coast, occasionally varied by a sin:!]l fishing 
lonn or village, vith the mountains ofdoonag- 
linr, several miles inland, visible in the extreme 
di.sfaiiee ; the loftiest .summit of n'liicl), nam- 
ed iti Sanscrit, llewtaehil, i.s eojjsidercd sacred, 
and is snrrojmded by otbers »)!' a smaller size, 
v'itb valleys intervening. AVc then came to 
Veerole Pntlnn, fatned for pirates, and to ]Mha- 
dapore, in the Poorbnnder territories, tvherc the 
ancient J)waraca is .said to have originally 
stood, til! swallowed uj) by a cntachjmc, or 
bursting forth of the ocean. It is here, that .a 
.‘iingnlar web-fnoted bird, .something rc.sc>nbling 
a .sca-gnll in n])i)eavanec, but totally dis.siinilar 
to any of tlic indigenous tribes, annually rises 
from tlio foam of the ocean, at the beginnijig 
of the mon.s'oon. Its aj)2)earance is anxiously 
expected, it is bailed with great joy, and 
its arrival announced with due ceremony to 
the Brahmins, who go down to meet it on the 
.sca-.shoi'c, and bring it in ti'iumpli to tbeir 
Deity, before whom it pecks grain, dances, 
plays, and die.s, precise])- as it did in tlie time 
of Alexander, whose Ijistorians mention the 
circumstance. From its colour, and other, eir- 
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cumstanccs, UicBrahnnns arc enabled to predict 
the nature of tlio cominir monsoon, and tlie 
first kind of grain of tlic numerous sorts ofier- 
cd, •wliicli it voluntarily cals, it is supposed, null 
be peculiarly plentiful, during tlic ensuing year. 

Kowabunder, (winch literally signifies Kew- 
port,) at a small distance from Mhadajjorc, 
is situated at the mouth of the Bhaudar, up 
Avbich, small boats navigate, during the mon- 
soon, as far as Kottiana, eighteen miles nj) the 
country. It is the largest river in the })ctunsula 
of Guzerat, and its conr.se, including its rncan- 
derings, is above one hundred Juilcs in length. 

On the morning of the (ith of Xovember wc. 
found ourselves ofi* Poorbtindcr, a larirc ajul 
populous town, built tipon a creek of the sea, 
inis’orth latitude 21" ai'.Kast longitude GO" 15', 
the capital of a niaritiine slate, bearing the 
same name, and the en)porium for (bizerat 
and I'Lalwa, ^vith J'cr.sia and ..Ai'abia. *J'hc easy 
access to the inland towns and fcrri(ori('s gives 
it a superiority over any other port upon the 
coast— and, being .situated to the west of Bom- 
bay, vessels are enabled to leave it at a later 
period, and to eflcct a passage at tlie o))eniiig 
of the monsoon, when, from the winds himg- 
ing to the .southwards, it is preearion.s. and ever 
dnngerou.s, to .sail from ports to (he eastward. 
From the .sea, the (own hioks somewhat im- 
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poriant i the txniiUrv )>i its iminciliate neigli- 
hotrriioof] Iki*? a fluland barrtis npj>£’;irftnce ; l>iit 
iIh* Hunlii!) juv coiispicuous from llipnce, 
abinft oiglit Julies oO', extending frosn Goomlie 
uji tin* jjort!), to Ktmdorn:! on Uie soiitljern ox- 
(resiiity. n of about twenty miles, 

'.riio nnnlei n town js l)iiiU upon the site of the 
nt city of Sudanjapura, wliieli is mention, 
td in the llliagavat (ieeta, ns having been stnl- 
denly (ran'-fonnctl fr«>ni a .small village to n city 
of gold, by Chrislinu, in order to gratify liis 
«>ld friend and companion, Sndnm.n, 

I hiivo hwn enjdjled to collect .several par- 
limhirs relative to the I’oorhnndcr State from 

C , will) \va.s employed there first in a mi- 

litars', ojid .suhsc([uenth‘ in a civil capacity, for 
fi pei'ind of twelve veiir.s, lie had the i)lea.s«re 
of serving, for some time, midcr the highly dis- 
tinguished and philauthrojnc General AVhilker, 
rvliose mime v. ill he ever dear to all lovers of 
Immanit)', frojn the cxertioji.s he ii-sed to snp- 
pj-e.sfi the barbarous custom of itifatitioide in 

Cuv.orat; and, on our return to England, C 

liad the honour of receiving repeated expres- 
sions of his regard and contldcnee. A$ he is 
generally allowed to be rvcll acquainted with 
Indian aHhirs, and an e.xccllont judge of efia- 
racter, yon must excuse my conjugal vanity, if 
I li'anscribe some of tlioin for your infonnation. 
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Edinburgh. Dec. 31, 1828. 

“ I would implicitly believe in your simple word, with as 
much confidence as in the solemn affirmation of any man I 
am acquainted with.” 

“ * * * . Bowlands, Dec. 21, 1828. 

“ I have had the pleasure of knowing you intimately for 
many years, both as a private gentleman, and as an officer 
under my command. In either capacity you fully merited 
and possessed ray confidence and friendship. I esteemed you 
in both. Your courage was tried at the storm of Mallia, 
and perhaps was put to a still more severe test during your 
long residence at Poorbunder, where you maintained a para- 
mount authority with a handful of men. I am convinced 
that many circumstances must have occurred there, which 
not only required nerve, but judgment, and you e.vercised 
both with spirit and good sense. I remain, my dear Ehvood, 
Faithfully and truly yours, 

(Sigtted) A. Walker. 

The letters, from whence these extracts are 
taken with General Walker’s permission, have 
already been made public, or I should not ven- 
tiue to insert them liere. The good opinion 
of so distinguished and excellent an individual, 
must be considered as so far more valuable than 
the testimonials of common-place Governors and 
Commanders-in-CInef, that you will not wonder 
at ray feeling highly gratified ; the more parti- 
cularly, as General Walker is one for wliose 
character I have ever felt tlie warmest adniira- 
tion-indeed, I may even say veneration~and 
the opinion which, from the touching scenes 



Ji.'srrafetl by Budiaiian, f fortncd of liiiri in my 
i.irlirsl cliildhood, lins bmi frilly confirincci, 
irotn J .>.;uh,st'({ 0 (.-ntly lieartioflirsdianictcr, 
bolh in lndj;i ;nni St, IJcIcnn, Intleed, nlierevcr 
(b-nend W'jdkcr !)a5 rc'^ided mul is knaun, Ire 
In, ntid i'xvr niiiNt be uiiivmally {rdiiiircd, be- 
loved niml levered. 


LiCTJ’Kll 

Sfiiti; of r\)nfbtniil<r, — AnciViii Uii.|()ry.—-Gnonil!c. — God- 
<!(,>!'; Town of I’ootbumlcr, Popida- 

Ihkfi, iiiitl {nlialnr-iin?. — Siicrcp^ftil Stoni) ofCbya.—AiicC' 
<lorv‘. — Major tVinisc Sofnnlajcit .Scvvjre. — JU n UifWry.— 
Uftim of I’(VJi!)iii]ih'r iiuJiu'wl to .abolish the i-niel rustbm 
of j»iUtiti|^ Vt’iiclu';* 10 iltalli. — liuiliqtiiibe at Poorlmiulcr. 
— Cutimi? Cave in it's Vicinity. — .Sinlama iiiid Jiipgerr'aiit 
rvondiippcil at Poorlmndrr.— Fcsiiyal of the Juttcr. 

'I’m: ninrif imo .sfou? of roorlninder, on tlie 
.soiilh-mc.slorn coast of lire peninsula of G'tirc- 
nif. c.Ktend.s about sixty miles aloim tJie sea- 
•sliorc, ;ind twenty-four inland, and is situated 
nearly half way between the headlands of Diu 
:md l^^van^c^^, 'J'he reigning family are of Uie 
Jaitwnr tribe, and elaim tlic wotihcy J-Iami/nan 
for their progenitor. They are still distin- 
guished by the title of the tailed Ranas, one of 
their ancestor’s having been .sard to liavc had 
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an elongation of the spinal hone. Their autho- 
rity formerly extended throughout the western 
regions of the Guzerat peninsula ; and their 
ancient metropolis, the city of Gooinlie, was 
situated at the northern side of the mountains 
bearing the same name, about twenty-four miles 
from Poorbunder. Its ruins, consisting of the 
remains of a handsome pagoda, a well, fortifi- 
cations running up the mountain, with a fort 
at the top, intermingled with tlie foundations 
of houses, and numerous banyan trees, are still 
distinctly visible. It was destroyed b}’- Jam 
Bhamenee, when he invaded the country from 
Sind, for the express pui-pose of subverting the 
Goomlie state, and legendary songs and tales 
still commemorate his passage over the Runn at 
Mallia, which is considered as evidence of that 
curious morass having existed at a remote 
period. Tradition relates, that during his siege 
of the town, a woman dail}’’ passed through the 
cordon established around, carrying provisions 
to the starving inhabitants ; but, though she 
generally became invisible, she Avas once nearly 
surprised by the enemy, upon Avhich occasion 
she changed herself into a stone, under Avhich 
form she is still Avorshipped as the Goddess 
BattaAvarre, litei'ally, the provision Avoman. 
An annual ceremony takes place at Poorbun- 
der, in honour of their beneficent purveyor, and 
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n pn ,'t*C“;:Mon to the top of the, Goomlic liill, 
ivJjm* ilierc is « IwsaUic pill'ir, soiucu Imt rc- 
stwWini; !5 ‘iioaiuic iVniaUs with a basket on 
Ih 1* ixsicl, wbo is rovorfoct'tl as- Jhttawarre Jicr- 
.<df. A is broiigbi Inforo lltc goddess, 
^vl^o, at tlic proper liint*, breoniei. convsiised at 
the ^ight I'f the pnc-sts, after ^vliich nuunmerv, 
it is ttiiiied iU!t into the jungle, and Jievcr after 
gives milk, 

'J'iiesc CkHinilie hitls, though not very liigli, 
are said to hear evident marks of volcuiic ori- 
gin, and arc surrounded v.-jtij curious basaltic 
prisms, .An elev.ation at the foot of one of 
them is completely covered with round stones, 
of diflerent dimensions, the ujipcr surface of 
wliiidi js <»f ii decj) vcrmilioJJ-eolour, as if jniint 
had been jnmred over them ; and the roads 
in the neighbourhood have a feruginous line, 
which evinces that there is iron in the vicinity, 
as is the case, if iieing found, on digging, 
about a foot from the surface of (ho ground. 

'd’holtoya! family of Poorbundcr, retiring be- 
fore tbeir cnemic.s, tied from Gooinlie towards 
the sca-.sborc, and took refuge beneath tlie um- 
brageous shade of a wide-spreading tree, pro- 
bably (bo bosjntiible banyan. Here they piteli- 
cd tlieir tents and erected a fort, wliicJi soon 
became surrounded with a village, wliich they 
Cidicd Cliya, or shade, from (be .shade of the 
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tree. This continued tlieir place of abode, and 
their capital for some years, till a convenient 
creek, two miles distant, induced them to found 
a town there, upon the site of the ancient city 
of Sudamapura, upon which they conferred the 
name of Poorbunder, literally, the Town Port, 
which eventuall}’’ became their meti'opolis, and 
the residence of the Rana ; Chya being appro- 
priated to the heir of the Gaddee, or Cushion 
of State. 

The modern town of Poorbunder is about 
two miles in circumference, and is surrounded 
by a -wall, from fifteen to tiventy feet high, 
fortified and flanked at intervals with round 
and sc[uare towers, on which are planted some 
wretched cannon, and the parapets are pierced 
noth loop-holes, for musketry. The houses are 
substantial, and well built, with flat-terraced 
roofs ; and the streets are so narro\v as scarcely 
to admit two carts abreast. It is a place of 
some commerce, and its chief export is cotton, 
•which it ships off to Bombay at a later period 
than other ports, fj-om the circumstance I men- 
tioned in my last letter. 

In 1812, its territories contained eighty in- 
habited villages, two fortresses, and eleven 
ghurries, on places with four towers. The po- 
pulation was estimated at 75,000 persons, and 
the number of ploughs was 3000. The Mhers, 



Ulf{* <.if! n cs-Uc i,)f Rajpwts, but 

v.'lji'j ;iu: ‘,rarcrh' fuM.qdored e'> v.Uliiij tiiepsk' 
t'f fJtdr rriii'ion hy tbc llsiulw, ttnti llie K?*- 
is-irb's sir cowls. fil'-, fsinn an wnynw! aiul sin* 
MUlur ifbtimtis)!! sif a 'saiulinq- national imlitin, 
and wi-w Jit tjn(’ time tlie orgatvi of public 
opmiei!. arid the pilbr-i of state; tlicae trite 
Hui'.U'r t<*y(il!cr .{Venn three to hnir {lioii'aiu! 
tnen. The yn,-af naw irfiinpnlat ion consists of 
Jains iiiid nanymis, niitl there are n few Malin- 
rm-tiujs, tuul rannees «'[in eoilcct sharks' tins 
for tito Chinn ntnrks.-t. 'i'he releiiing fantiiy, 
thiMi;;h tii>t of ICajpoot descent, arc siisj^cctcd 
(d' havini; adopted tlie luirbaroiis practiro of 
uifantiddc, «» coiniuoii in this part of tk 
twtttury, fs'r evidence cotdd be jirodnccil, that 
thm* lias been no grotvn-tijt dan^ditcr in the 
riifulfy f<ir tnnre licnt sou- limidrcd years. 

I’}) I.stlp, the f kite of Poorlniniler being in- 
wlved ill diiliciilties, -souglit thcnssisfaiicoof the 
I'bigll.sh ; upon which (.iciicral \\’alkcr. tvlioivas 
nt that tiim? Resilient at llaroila, after the sne- 
eessftd .storm of fijallia, niarelicd to]\)orbiirKlcr, 
tcbh’li tens tributary to llieGiijcomir, to iiifpiiro 

into liie state of the foiintry, and C was 

selectee! by in'm to eoiiHnnnd!i .subsidized force, 
which wn.s left lliere. At (hat time, Siiltanjeo 
wa.s the nominal Rann, but lib son, JCooer Hal- 
larjoe, acted a.s regent mider him. His grand- 
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son, Prithee Raj, having revolted against his 
father, at the suggestion of Cvitchera and Meg, 
two confidential seiwants of liis, and usurped 
the fort of Chya, Colonel East was sent 
against it with a field detachment, when, after 
a successful assault, the place was taken by 
storm, and favourable mention was made of 
the zeal and gallantry of the whole of the 
officers and men of the detachment, in the 
performance of this important service, and 
C ’s name was among those ivho ivere spe- 

cified as having distinguished themselves, and 
merited the approbation of Government njion 
the occasion.’'^ 


♦ Extract from General Orders, 29th April, 1821, by 
the Honourable the Governor in Council. 

“ Bombay Castle, 27th April, 1811. 

" The Governor in Council has had the satisfaction to 
receive from Lieutenant-Colonel East a dispatch, announc- 
ing the capture by storm, and the restoration to its Inwful 
chieftain, of the fortress of Chya, a dependency of the Rniah 
of Poorbunder, (who had lately sought and obtained the 
protection of the Honourable Company,) and which had been 
usurped by his son Prithee Raj, 

“ The moderation, judgment, and perseverance manifested 
by Lieutenant-Colonel East, in the execution of his orders 
to induce Prithee Raj to return to his duty to his parent' 
previously to resorting to measures of compulsion ; tho skill 
and assiduity of Captain Hardy, and the detail of artillery 
under his command, in so early effecting a breach in that' 
small but strong fort, after every attempt at conciliation had 

VOL. n. I. 
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Whcji {lie ir»rr?sjw fmin/J f^jrtljer reslctiuirc' 
fhi< sux'.n R'isit-ji ri>i-(}i fnim t!ie for'iiCsdi 
with n pit-ec of strnu- in lii'i nioiilh. wliidt, 
.niiio!*,',’ tin- ruiltvts U tin; of tlu: lowest sub- 
tj»d of tlio me>»i niioondition:!! Mirreii' 
dor; soch jo oofdd not /hid rtra!'/, (Mrried tbdr 
?-’!ndi‘f hotwa'i) their tct tii, and after ihkqmr- 
te.y wasttf course fri'oiitfd {horn. 

A/u-r llif .‘•{ornj ‘.vas over, an olliccr happen- 
if!;', in' jicvith-nt. to look (hnvn a well, dis- 

fontr-j ; y!i<! ttif ■*)»’■!•{ f.di! (tsfjftsyol by ■ 

('{■■rxM. itf til* M.ij(j!y's -^rdi nv',;!(nc;iit, (ti'.' oSliros 
45!. a (vysi U.M' UliUJliin'r p.UlV, irt ii? JEttltCtlVn, 

tnsi-’tfd [d til,-' (imcrijot in (‘oy/idl'i iiiyljcM coriuiicniiation 

iid-l npj'! tn"', 

‘f(:r fi.-'iif!)nr ill CoMiicif a!.o) nitli fi'iitinuTit^cf 
t?if' f.u'otinitilt' iHi'iilmu raiuic !iy Licii' 
ifoafil-Ci.ttJtji'l ioU.tif til*' rontlDr! el' C'iipiam Ktwodjof 
iJxiHi-tiMU f tan/, .tdjutiiJil ; aiid cil DiJ' 

iinfi AJartfrt,!; cif (fir |•i•.'l’ Rlifl tliC gallantry of 

tfx' K'fiafr fi! till' nlJii'ir^ auil nirii Of' tU<x (Jclficfuuwit# in tbi' 
prifr'oiinncc ot' ihiii inijnyrtant srrvico. 

» * t* ^ ¥ 

•’ U i< (dotol tbnt die I'fi'fcl of dir inijirc.i.dyc e)t.iin|ilc, 
in dip iiotuiHH' of tin: iiPCcssary rptliielioii of tlmt strong- 
liolil, v.'ill ojivrnii; ns a 'ntisfnrtnry Kanting to the renmitiing 
adlu'fetUs of tlio inisgiiiili'd sou of HiiHiirjco, the Itcgchi of 
lilt,' I’oorhmuler .Sfn(i.‘, amt induce them to opiieiintc the fort 
of ICi'fsornli, ftiU in their nsiirpcd occupaney, witliouC oeca- 
simiitig tlio fnrilirr cH'ution of blood. ' 

(Signed) '* F. tV. WMivr.t:, 

" Oliipf Sporefary." • 



covered there fifteen women, who liad hecii 
thrown down hy their relations, in n wonnded 
state, immediately before the assnnlt, as they 
had not lime to put them to dcatli. The}* 
were, of course, rescued from their situation, 
tahen care of, and allowed to rejoin their 
friends; but the poorHnnucc, one of the wives 
of Hallnijee, who had refused to leave the fort, 
liad both licr feet cut off, for the sake of “ the 
bravery of the tinklin*^ ornaments round her 
ankles” — licr valuable bangles having excited 
the cupidity of a brute of a soldier—and slie 
was found in this deplorable condition by some 
officers, wlio did all they could for licr relief, 
hut in vain, as she died from the cnusioii of 
blood. .Such arc the horrors of war, but I 
must mention, for the honour of ilic ICiiglisli, 
that tlic act was universally reprobated, and 
the person .suspected of having been guilty of 
this atrocity, was held in uhliorreuce hv liis 
comrades, and by singular rctriliutive justice, 
ho himself died suhscfjucntly of a wtuiiul in 
his feel. 

'J’hc young wife of I’rithee Haj was not 
forthcoming after the storm, and. as Uie wound- 
ed Koocr expressed the greatest anxiety after 

her fate, C was dispatched in .search of 

her, wiion after some time, she was discovered 



la % svith kIkhu twc* himwvt! per- 
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■.'IHKn!-''", J le {‘^coricii lifr ta In'r Inst 

tt.f vouifKr lio'fv rrmi] v.’hit ft most unsenti* 
fit of Inuitlnuis.', ,'Jt <!tidh?/| lirrsr-lf jiwlcr 

fl>s- 5 ?!{ lCnr«pv-ftn officer, —pwfeWy al 
not fimih'iyi hw'i rnscl u inn!!,s 1 <?r ss slie liri 
lK,;n !rsl ro ii shftsa's’ 

hi';r n-osi m^^U'v i4rctc!if<? u'onmlttl on tlic 
{fuV. bi'tJsrnJghf htTseir of ^I'cepbig, 

nntl iMU'rbtir up iur pretty, romicK elmbby 
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tieticftl kJiouiedge, ho h so ,co.ui)cto>t to 
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solvency, was by his exertions and unremitting 
attentions re-organized, and at the end of eleven 
years, he returned it to the present Rana Khee- 
maijee, in a prosperous state and freed from 
debt. His services there, as also in the dis- 
turbed districts of Okamundel, were, previous 
to his return to England, in May 1828, pro- 
nounced by Sir John IMalcolm, the Governor 
of Bombay, in a public dispatch home, to have 
been " highly creditable,” and they were term- 
ed by the East India Dkectors in March 1829, 
“ long and meritorious.” 

The well known Soondajee Sewjee, a native 
of Cutch, filled the office of Kaumdar or IMinis- 
ter during this period. Originally of the Khu- 
tree or Dyer Caste, he was diiven from his 
home for some juvenile indiscretions, and be- 
came a pedlar ; but being impressed Avith con- 
trition for his error, he performed tapasya® to 
propitiate the deity, who is said to have appear- 
ed to him at nigbt, and to have told him his 
sins were pardoned, and that his fortune would 
hereafter be made by dealing in horses. 
Shortly afterwards a Government emissa- 

* Tapasya is a voluntary act of penance, or bodily inflic- 
tion of torture, such as standing on one leg, upon the head, 
or holding up the arm, &c. for any given period. Some lie 
on beds of spikes, others clench their fingers till the nails 
grow through the backs of their hands, or liold a limb in 
one position till the use of it is entirely lost. 



hi'. th/it iiy wiv^ 

i:;!}j;fuv'i-4 mninij tlie ivlui)e ijengal .nml 
MjwV;!’! f'csvalry. !!<.• had tlie %v!i 0 !c hreed of 
(hittv^sar «t liis wtriunnnd, , 
hy ijfv activity and cJjtcrjinVc, lie Cfhiblijli- 

n'i Is ff,'i;(ni;ir tr.jflJf’ throu^djiuil the idwost im- 
i'ninvjj o;’ Slud muf Oimhh.ir, a? ftr 

av C:ihul, 

Ih? (hcji h^.vmw .n ^mu im'rchnnK sliip* 
otfiK-r. Jitfidijoldf/r, jmd tin* »cuoml agent for 
f>ti5?fdyitr/( the inn'crsiri'c the country. 

U'hatfver he toiieluHi he turned into goldjhut 
()<' diiUrihiUed Ids chanties ^v^{h AtjU«niu<le<I 
fit'-emlity, jtjid diirii)^ the Imnincs that fre- 
rjitcnt (y dnohfcii tho country^ he almost, .wholly 
xiihdMfd the poor, .so lh;it h ^tvw .said of him, 

" somcftivo to the c.vtent of their niCfUif, hut 
SfnstJdajce htyoinl'’ XJidcttcreh, plain, 

nm! luiostciHatuHis, his JjardiJiood in danger, 
pcrsevcninee in (h'/hcnltk’s, kiwwlccl^c of cha- 
racter, jmd, the influence ho possessed with 
various potaiUites, rcmlcrod him poculhirly cal- 
c.ulatcfl fxir iltc sHu.'ition of Kinmidar or itfinis- . 
(or to (ho VoorUmidcr Sfnto, to nJiich ho was 
appointed in IHO.O, and the duties of which im 
executed Ui the .satisfaction of In's cmj>loye/'s. 
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He was considered by the Natives as a per- 
son under the immediate protection of Pro- 
vidence, and the story of the Deity appearing 
to him, was believed from the Pana to the 
Ryot. When questioned as to its authenticity, 
he never committed himself, but answered only 
with a smile and a nod; having too mucli 
worldly wisdom to lessen his importance b}’^ a 
denial, or his reputation for sense by admis- 
sion. 

There was formerly a custom at Poorbiinder 
of putting a woman accused of witchcraft to a 


cruel death, by tying her up in a sack, and 
beating lier till she died, the nearest male rela- 
tion inflicting the first blow. C— — had the 
heartfelt satisfaction, tliough it was with some 
trouble, of inducing the Pana to put an end 
to it; but tin's example, together with Avhat 
was effected by tlie philanthropic General 
Walker, in abolishing infanticide in Guzerat 
show what may he effected in India by per- 
sonal exertion, firmness, and decision of cha- 
racter. The latter odious custom, it is - much 
o e feared, is still practised in many pmis, 
an IS generally effected by drowning the fe- 
male infant in milk as soon, as it is born : it 

oemg, as a Pajah observed, ‘‘-easv to 

from its beh,g;o„SS 
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and the whole country seemed to the feelings, 
undulating, like the sea after a violent storm.* 
This was accompanied by nausea, sickness, las- 
situde, weakness in the knees, and a disposition 
to lie down in a recumbent position. Sliglder 
shocks were subsequently repeated at intervals 
of a fortnight, then of a montli, but did not 
wliolly cease for a period of t'wo ycai's. 

So great was the teiTor occasioned by the 
earthquake, that for several days tlic liana and 
his Court slept under tents, pitelied outside the 

walls. C , howevei', net'Cr lel’t the city, as 

he preferred running all risks with the Sepoys 
under his command, to deserting them in peril 
and danger. Tliese repeated shocks, which fol- 
lowed in succession to a number of other ca- 
lamities, — a destructive flight of locusts — a 
dearth— a famine, and attendant disease — an 
extraordinary eruption of rats, which suddenly 
covered the face of the country, and as instan- 
taneously disappeared, — were at length regard- 
ed as marks of Divine displeasure. Fasts and 
processions were appointed, and the ])eoplc 
Avere duly exhorted by the Hindoo Brahmins 
and Mussulman Moollahs to forsake their sins. 

* The shocks hail four distinct motions ; a rotatory, or 
circular, a vibratory, a projectile, and an undulatory mover 
ment. By the first, stones were completely turned round in 
the wallsj iii a most extraordinary manner. 
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After the death of Hallarjee, his sou Prithee 
Raj, succeeded to the Gaddee ; aud, ou the 
subsequent death of his grandfather, Raha Sul- 
tanjee, he became Rana of Poorbunder, wlien, 
according to custom, he assumed a family name, 
Kheemarjee. He was persuaded by tlic wives 
of Hallarjee, in expiation of his sin in having 
rebelled against his father, ivhich had been the 
cause of much bloodshed, to make a pilgrimage 
to Puttan Sommauth, and also to ))crrorm one 
of the great expiatory sacrifices, still in use 
upon gi-eat occasions in the country of Hin- 
dostan. This ceremojiy took place somewhere 
in the vicinity of Poorbunder, and, \vith his 
own Royal hands, the Rana cut off the head of 
a buffalo. 

About seven or eight miles from Poorbun- 
der, at the southern base of the Gomnlie hill, is 
a most extraordinary cavern, situated two miles 
east of a village, in a sequestered sj)ot, sur- 
rounded on all sides with stones and fragments 
of rock. Hero, in tlie centre of a sort of natu- 
ral basin, is a singular descent, resembling a 
well, or the shaft at the mouth of a mine, about 
six feet in diameter, and twenty or thirt)- deep ; 
at the , bottom of this there is a spacious cave, 
which penetrates two or three lmndi‘cd feet into 
the bowels of the mountain,' with no other ac- 
cess or egress than the said shaft. This is di- 
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vided into two grand apartments, tlie roofs of 
which arc covered with stalactites, and the 
ground s])arkk‘s with fragments of mica and 
lioriiblcnd, wliicli, glittering with the light of 
torches, induce the natives to believe it is 
covered with gold dust. In the front and prin- 
cipal division is a jdatform, three or four feel 
high, upon which there are about fifteen or 
twenty stones, emblematic of Siva, of ditrerent 
dimensions, wluch arc, from lapse of ages, com- 
pletely incrustated by the drij)pings of the 
roof, and have a crystallisced surface five or 
six inches deejj. There arc also two lateral ex- 
cavations in the sides of the mountain, forming 
small aj)artnients or recesses, ])rohably for the 
accommodation of the jwiests. The roof is 
arched, and is ahont nine feet high in the most 
elevated part, Avhilst the cavern is about tweiity 
or lliirly wide. It is perfectly darlc, exceed- 
ingly hot, and lias every ajijiearancc of being a 
natural cave, as there are no signs of artificial 
excavation. It is apparently of gi-cat antiquity, 

and C , who was the first European who 

descended into it, and who sent an account of 
it to the Bombay Literary Societj^ conceives that 
the shaft may originally liave partly been form- 
ed by the ivafers rushing down from the moun- 
tains during the rainy seasons, and that the 
priests of Siva took refuge in, and concealed 
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their gods in this singular cavern, during popu- 
lar commotions, when the country was overrun 
by invaders. 

Upon the festivals of the god, an officiating 
Brahmin performs the usual ceremonies in this 
singular subterranean temple, and his votaries 
repair thither to worslrip. From the exceeding 
airtiquity of its appearance, the cave appears to 
have been in existence some time previous to 
the invasions of the Mahometans; possibly, 
when the rvorshippers of Chrishna drove those 
of Siva from the plains to the mountains, which 
event is recorded in the Mahabbarat by Vyasa, 
and happened 1350 years before Christ, the vo- 
taries of the latter hid his images in this sin- 
gular cavern ; and what makes this hypothesis 
the more probable is, that all this part of the 
country is full of memorial? of Vishnu in his 
Avatar of Chrishna.* 


There are so many curious coincidences between the 
history of our Saviour and the traditions of Chrishna, that 
Sir William Jones was induced to think that the spuri- 
ous gospels, which abounded in the first ages of Christianity, 
were brought to India, and the wildest parts engrafted upon 
the old fable of Apollo of Greece. Some say that Chrishna 
was the name of a Christian teacher, possibly of Theophi- 
lus, of Diu, surnamed the Blackamoor. It is singular that 
Chrishna, in Irish, is said to mean the Sun ! for the Hindoo 
Chrishna is very similar, i„ his attributes, to Apollo or 
Phmbus. Chrishna is, I am told, Sanscrit for black. 
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Siulamn, one of* the principal deities of I^oor- 
bundcr, and the friend of Chrishna, is said to 
have been a BraJimin, ivlm fornieriy resided 
V'bcre Poorbunder is now situated, and who, 
suffering from poverty, at the suggestion of his 
wife, made a pilgrimage fo Dwaraca, and on his 
return homo, found his lint converted into a 
splendid palace, all his furniture turned into 
massy gold, and his fair adviser attired in mag- 
nificent apparel. 

'I'lio city, ^^‘hicll originally stood where J’oor- 
bundcr has since been erected, was called from 
him Sudamapnni, and his pagoda, or dewal, is 
still more frequented tlian any there. It is in 
the \'icinity of the temple of Juggernaut, wliicli 
idol is a frightful stone, somctliing in the shape 
of a large flat fish, nearly all head, with large 
projecting eyes, flat nose, and wide month, 
M'ith two projections, resembling stumps of tlie 
arms. It usually stands upon jui altar, where, 
in very hot v'cathcr, the officiating priests sur- 
round it M'ith a trough of water ; and, on the 
annual festival, it is placed in a clumsy .sort of 
arm-chair, upon four whcel.s, and dragged round 
the city by its votaries, in grand procession, 
with music and shouting, attended by an im- 
mense crowd, bearing flags, and fans of pca- 
coclc’s feathor.s, which they wave before their 
god. He first pays a visit to his neighbour 
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Sudama, then to the otlier principal dewals 
in the town, after which he returns to liis 
own pagoda — but this ceremony is wholly un- 
attended by, either the indecency or the cru- 
elties practised at the temple of Juggernaut in 
Orissa. This idol is said to have been brought 
to Poorbunder from the neighbouring village of 
Dagaum, the similarity of Avhich name to that 
of the Dagon of the Scriptures, might almost 
induce one to identify the God of the Philis- 
tines with the Juggernaut of the Hindoos. 

Cats are particularly reverenced at Poorbun- 
der, and in 1815, one having been killed iri 
the temple of Juggernaut, the Brahmins were 
highly incensed upon the occasion, and it was 
not till the Rana interfered, that they -wovdd 
be satisfied with the apology offered. 

About fifteen miles west of Poorbuhder, 
there is a very pretty pagoda, which w'as erect- 
ed out of the spoils of an East Indiaman, wliich 
was wrecked upon this coast inany years ago. 
It is now, however, though a very handsome 
edifice, almost wholly deserted by its votaries ; 
for the Hindoos, like the Roman Catholics, 
have favourite shrines and places of worship, to 
which they resort, and for which they neglect 
other Hewals, which, once equally venerated, 
are abandoned in favour of a new place of pil- 
grimage. ^ 
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Li<yrTKK Lvni. 

Di«tricf fd Okntiitinfl'-!, inliabitwl by n witil race ef tncn. — 
Dvvjiraca, — Famous Pnirodn. — I'ilg-fims. — Ccrcnioiiics. — 
E'irahidr- of Daarnca. — Cnjil.iiii ^NJarriolt'? inonunif.ni and 
tom!). — IJ.idu Saliib; retinue tuu! Gnrttc of Stale. — !n- 
terviev.'. 

Tjii: Aviltl district of OkiiDiundel lie's on the 
ivc.steni e.vtrcjnitj of tlie peninsula ofGuJicrnt, 
from whicli it is sepanated by a Ihinn/ extend- 
ing from dbndlaruk tojMiuldee, about fourteen 
miles distant. At Posit rn, it is about fire 
miles and a half tvidc, and at spring-tide is 
Hooded, whilst at oilier periods it i.s either dry, 
or merely moist, and may be cro.ssed with ease. 

'IVadilion dorive.s the name of Oka from 
.'I ccltdiralcd demon, tvlio occupied tin’s mari- 
time coast, (ill slain by Chrishna. Others say 
it signifies any thing bad, or diflicult, wliich is 
an epithet a])plicablc to this uncouth counfrj'. 
The soil of Oka is impregnated with iron, the 
shores ahound -vvitli oysters and other shell fisli, 
and. an inferior sort of camel is roared licre; 
the sandy slips, ctdled Wudh, cohered ivitli 

• One signification for ibc term Ruiin, in which sense it 
is occasionally used in this part- of the coiihtiy, is, like 
Ghaut, a difilcult pass. . ■ 
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shrubs, being suited to that aniinal, which runs 
wild among the jungle, mtli which many parts 
of this district are covered, consisting of milk- 
bush, baubool, and other j)lants of an astringent 
nature. The population consists chiefly of 
Wagheres, a barbarous race of Hindoos, from 
Cutch, half hlahometanized in their manners, 
from Avhom the Rajpoot families, who live in se- 
parate villages, keep themselves entirely distinct. 
From time immemorial this part of the coun- 
try has been noted for its piracies, to which 
the lawless inhabitants were stimulated by the 
supposed protection of their god Rnnchor, in 
whose name ships were fitted out, and to 
whom the plunder acquired in these marauding 
expeditions was dedicated, — the priests of the 
temple being, in fact, the instigators to these 
acts of depredations, and the ultimate receivers 
of the stolen goods. 

Upon the interference of the British Govern- 
ment to suppress piracy in 1809, it was ulti- 
mately found expedient to attempt the com- 
plete subjugation of Okamundel, from the de- 
termined inveteracy of its inhabitants in these 
predatory habits. This was effected by Colonel 
East in 1816, and in the following year the 
country was transferred to the Guicowar, in 
exchange for some valuable land near Baroda, 
as, from its supposed sanctity, he was anxious 
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to possess it — ami his jJi'ojiertj it still remains. 
Tiirce-fourth.s of its ivvcnues are derived fronr 
the tax ii{)on jnlgriins. fifteen tliousancl of 
ivlioni are supposed annually to visit the fa- 
mous jingoda at D waracii ; the most original 
and .sacred .spot on this side of India, according 
to Braminical Icgeiids, from having been tlic 
favourite residence of tlicir God ^'ishmi. in his 
incarnation of Clirishna, n’hich graceful deity, 
the Apollo of the JTindooSjWns, ns I have already 
mentioned, born at Mathura on the Junma, from 
whence he wa.s cxjiellcd by Jarasamlba. and be 
was ultimately slain by the arrow of a Bhccl 
cliieftnin at Bbalka, nenrPuttun Somnauth. 

The lofty Ibigoda of Bwaraca was seen by 
us, on the 7tb of JC^ovonibcr, tou’cring in the 
extreme distance, like a ship at sea, for some 
time ere we neared Cape .Tuggelb, which some 
sav signifies the land’s end, ujion which it 
stands; and, as our ISTackoda could not round 
the headland, we made use of the opportunity 
to pay a visit to the sacred shrine in the 
evening. 

Notwithstanding it is a place of such general 
resort, there is not even an attempt at a pier, 
and the sea being veiy heavy, we found the 
landing extremely unpleasant, and even dan- 
gerous. Having effected it, wc immediately 
proceeded to the pagoda, which stands on the 
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sacred river Goomtee, the shores of -vvliicli are 
covered with numerous small temples and 
shrines, many of which are by no means devoid 
of elegance, and where we observed our Hindoo 
attendants using exactly tlio same genuflexions 
and prostrations as Catholics make before their 
chapels and altars, l^umerous flights of steps 
lead down to the Avater’s edge, for the accom- 
modation of the pilgrims who bathe in the hoi)’- 
river, in AA'hich is an immense number of fish, 
that, being considered sacred, are nevei* mo- 
lested, and being daily fed by the officiating 
Bramins, are become quite tame. 

A very steep flight of steps led to the en- 
trance of the court in Avhich the Pagoda stands, 
and we Avere there stopped by the attendants, 
Avho presented us Avith a Avriting, Avhich, on in- 
vestigating, AveAvere considerably amirsed to find 

Avere the identical orders issued by C some 

years ago, Avhen in political cliargc of the 
country. The document Avas in hi.s own liand- 
AViiting, directing that in tlie.$e holy precincts 
no one Avas to venture to kill bullocks or their 


young, shoot peacocks, 6cc. No sooner was it 
discovered that C — ~ Avas the ” Burra Sahib" 
himself, Avhose instructions Averc presented to 
all the English Aidio visited the tem})le, than we 
were received Avith all possible demonstrations 
of respect; the gates Avere thrown open, and 
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n'c weie not evt'ii dc.sh-cd to lake o/F our sjioes, 
u’Juch v}Kift>r?; ^cii orally are rcfiucited to do. 

We entered into a court, or area, on each 
side of tvliicli was a .sninll temple ; that on the 
right was covered with grotcscpie figures, v.hiclt 
. reminded us of the ornaments of Lincoln Ca- 
thednil, and was the original j)laee of vrorship; 
the other teas an elegant open octagon, wliich 
recalled to our recollection that erected by llra- 
inanlc, at the Church of San Lieti'o in j\Ion* 
torio, in liome. The principal pagoda rose in 
fronts and was of a pyrauiidica], or rather conc- 
likc sha)>c, covered with small pinnacles and 
sculpttn-e, and .so highly ornamented, that in 
spite of the want of taste displayed in if.s struc- 
ture, it rvas radly extremely handsome. "Within 
wore two slirincs, so exactly resembling tho.se 
in Itoinnn Catholic chapels that I could have 
imagined my.self i»i Italy, and that the idol 
lliinchor :vas the ‘\'irgin, or one of the Saints, 
— being dres.sed and painted in the .same gaudy 
style, covered with a j)rofusion of ornaments, 
and with lights burning in front. 

The profane were prevented from too near 
an approiiclj to the Deity by a u'oodcn bar, 
bchiiul wliich stood an ofhciatwg Bramin in 
his sacred drc.ss, consisting of a long white 
piece of cloth ivrapped around liim, with the 
j^ennar, or cord, over his shoulder, and one 
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wild lock on the top of his ton sored head. A 
more wild and singular-looking figure could 
scarcely be conceived, and as he flung his arms 
aloft with a frantic air, and waved to us not 
to advance into the sacred precincts, we could 
almost have imagined we beheld one of the 
inspired priests of ancient times about to utter 
an oracle — and really it is not sui-prising that the 
imaginative Hindoos are highly excited by all 
these ceremonials, — for tlie surrounding gloom, 
— the lofty fane, — its antiquity, — ^its supposed 
sanctity, — altogether impressed us \vith a feel- 
ing very like religious awe. 

Dwaraca, or Doorka, some say, derived its 
name from a Bramin wlio, wishing to enter, 
and not finding the door in the usual i)lace, ex- 
claimed “Door-kya?” “Where’s the door?” 
The Deity principally venerated here bears the 
name of Runchor, and is supposed to be one of 
the numerous incarnations of Vishnu. He has 
been worshiped here from time immemox’ial ; 
but almost six hundred yeai’s ago, by some ma- 
noeuvre of the priests, the original idol was 
carried off to Daccoor, in Guzerat, where it 
still remains. 

That which, after much trouble, was sub- 
stituted in its stead by the Bramins, seized 
with a similar migiatory propensity, took its 
flight about one lumdred ajid fifty years ago 



to the iU'ighl)onri)i!^ idaiid of Bate, or Shuii- 
kcuhv.'u*, Avlicn niiotluT linage ivas installed in 
its place, which seems at present satisfied to he 
stalionrny. This lallcr i.s tlie God to whom tlie 
})llgrims jiay their homage, and from tvliosc 
ofierings the revenue derives annually a lack of 
ru])ees. 

hnmeiiM- mmdier.s of pilgrims resort to Dwa- 
raea, and after bathing and purifying in the 
sacred Goomtee. for which they jiay individii- 
nliy four rupees and a tjuartcr, they arc admit- 
ted into (ho temple to make their ollering, 
according to liio cimunsfancos of the devotee. 
'I'licy then proceed to Arnmnn, nhont fourteen 
or fifteen tnilc.s distant frotn Dwaraca, where 
lltey are .stnmjied with a hot iron ujion the arm, 
or any other ])art of the body ; mid from thence 
(hoy cross over to Bate. 'J'hc instrument is 
engraved witli a ring and lotus-flower, the 
insignia of Bunchor, and is even applied 
to infants. The imjircssion may be received 
by dejruty for u friend, on paying the fee, con- 
sisting of one rupee and a half. C- — used to 
meet (he devotees in jrartic.s of twenty or tiiirty 
I'clnrning from their pilgrimage, suflcring dread- 
ful torture in consequence, and they gladly ac- 
cepted any ointment lie offered them out of 
his travelling mcdicinc-chcst, but the pain, tiicy 
believed, was in eoiiscqucnee of their past sin.s. 
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which are expiated by this staiiip. The Gui- 
cowar govems by deputy, but he occasionally 
pays Dwaraca a visit, and the}’- pointed out a 
small temple erected at his expense since he 
was last here. 

In 1821, the natives ha%nng risen, and mas- 
sacred the Guicowar’s troops, a field detach- 
ment was sent against Dwaraca, under the 
command of the Honourable Colonel Lincoln 

Stanhope, under whom C was employed 

in a civil capacity ; he was by Ins side, and 
assisted at the successful niglit escalade of the 
fort, and he subsequently received his “best 
acknowledgments and warmest thanks for his 
zealous exertions.”* Like an old soldier, 
C » fought his battles o’er again,” des- 

cribed the assault, pointed out the spot wliere 
the ladders were planted, at the foot of which 


* Extract from a letter from the Honourable Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lincoln Stanhope to Captain Ehvood, Political As- 
sistant at Okamundel 


- “I cannotclose my letter without again making a' tender 
of my best acknowledgments and warmest thanks for your 
zealous exertions when serving under me, as well in a militarv 
- as a poUtLcal capacity, by which the service was greatly' for- 
war e , Indeed, from your general acquaintance with the 
political relations of the country, and intimate local hnow- 
ledge, your services were tnily useful," 

(Signed) Lincoln St/inuope, 

■ Nov ^0 i«oi commanding the 

■ ^ ~ ■ Field-force in Okamundel. 
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Coloiifi Slaiihopc look liis station, wliHe tiic 
men ^ecre nioimtin;r, notwitlistmiding n licavy 
fire frotn tlic works ininicdiately above bis bead; 
and be likc\\ ise showed me where twenty-iive 
i\r:ib mercenaries took refuge after all wasover, 
at llic u])per part of the pagoda, till, anxious to 
prevent farther ctrusion of blood, accompanied 

by one Ktiropean srdtHcr, C ascended the 

slaircnise, when by promises and assurances of 
(heir lives being saved, be induced them to 
lay do\vn tlieir arms, and they wero snbsc- 
<iucntly sent to Ibeir native country. The 
Ibnjab, Iriunnoo iMnlik and Ins wife, immedi- 
atel}' after titc assault, were found mortally 
wounded, as they wore attempting to make 
their escape across the river. 

Wc then ivent to see tijc monument of 
Captain itlnrriott, wiio was among tlie first to 
mount the walls, and who died of wounds 
leecivcd here. It is a handsome pillar, which 
n'as raised to his memory by his brother officers, 
and standing on the extreme point of Cape 
.luggeth, lias a very commanding look from tlie 
.sea. His tomb is immediately under tlic walls 
where he fell, svitli the following line' of Cord 
Byron’s inscribed upon it, . 

“ Short, brave, and glorious was Ids young career." 

In our way to the momnnent wc met the 



D.U3A SAHIB, 

Govemoi-, Dada Sahib, a stout, good-looking 
Bramin, amyed in a white spotted nrashn 
vest, and riding in his Garree, or car of state, 
drawn by milk-white bullocks. He would have 
done for, one of Homer’s heroes, and such per- 
haps, was the style of conveyance which the 
sons of Priam got ready for their father when 
lie , . , 

“ bid ptepafe 

His gentle mules, and harness to the car 


or, which the good-natured and obsequious 
brothers of Nausican equipped for tlieir fair 
sister, when she went on her famous washing 


expedition. 

It had however rather an imposing look; 
though for comfort — a common English cart 
would probably be superior. As we approach- 
ed, Dada Sahib and his retinue stopped to 
reconnoitre us; they eyed us suspici- 

ously for. some time, till at length the Gover- 
nor descending, put on his slippers, which were, 
carried by an attendant in waiting, and slowly 
advanced to meet ns with a very majestic air; 

but, however, no sooner did he recognize C~ ; 

who had been a- great friend to liim, and wlio 
had been instrumental in procuring him liis 
appointment, .than ’ 
himself into his 
affectionately, first 


he most impetuously flung 
arras, embracing him most 
touching one shoulder W'ith 



Ills ford i<?iul niul then llic other, and continued 
hu]r-!:iugljii\<( and ludf-crying from pleasure, for 
sonu* time. In fact, it was a real, downright ein- 
hracc, not the I'higlish one, which is exjdained 
to ho “ shaking lunids,’' hnt just such as would 
have suited ilio ronianlic sensibility of kudy 
j\rabclla in ‘'the Female Quixote.” 

Onr foreign eoslnmc had already occiisioncd 
several natives to follow us from eurio.sily, bat 
now, in (company with the Governor, who iii- 
sl.slcd on attending us both to the monument 
ami the tomb, though, poor man, probably ho 
had not ivallced on foot thus far for yeans be-, 
fore, the erowd donsified exceedingly, and such 
a wild collection of Mkaghercs, llajjmots, and 
Banyans I never before beheld. The latter, 
liowever, chiefly prcdomin.atcd. J)a(la Sahib 
also accompanied us to our boat, ami at parting, 
his attendants jircsentcd u.s witli almonds, sugar- 
candy, tVe, ivliieh were brought down upon 
silver salver.s. 

'J'Jio clay noth wliicli Jlramins mark their 
foreheads, and wliich, horizontally, proclaims a 
wor.shi]>or of Siva — perpendicularly of '\nshmi 
— a peculiarity wliich cannot fail to strike the 
most incurious observer at Bomba}', comes from 
tliis country, wliero it is said to have been de- 
posited by Cbrislina, and from tliciice, by mer- 
cbaiils, is eari'iod all over India. Tins Gopcc- 
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chiindiaii, or white clay, which is taken from 
a holy tank near Positra, a town eighteen miles 
from Juggeth Point, sells at Bombay for six 
rupees per maund. 


LETTER LIX. 

Bate. — Demon Shunkodwar slain by Shank Narayan.' — 
The Worship of Runchor substituted for that of Shank 
Narayan, and numerous pilgrims resort to his shrine. — 
Arrival at Mandavie. — Climate. — Description and popula- 
tion of Mandavie. — English Burial-ground. — Verses. 

We continued all that night tossing and 
pitching about off the coast of Okamundel, 
in the neighbourhood of Bate, which signifies 
the Island ; its proper name being Shunkodwar, 
a demon, who probably is no other than our 
old friend Hayagriva, who stole the Vedas 
from Brahma, when he found him asleep — ^for 
the deity could scarcely have been so careless 
as to have lost these sacred volumes twice, 
Shunkodwar is so called from dwelling in a 
shank, conch-shell, or buckie, where he con- 
cealed his stolen goods, till Vishnu, the general 
redresser of wrongs and injuries, under the 
name of Shank Narayan, cut open the shell 
and restored the books to their lawful owners. 
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'I'lu* doinoii jdcaded as an excuse^ that lie* hoped 
to have been put to de-Jitli b)' Vishnu, wliicli 
would have insured bis future beatitude, but, 
iiolwithstaiuling this logic, Sliank Xarayan, 
the destroyer of the shell demon, established 
ids own ss'or.sldj) outlie island, where it flourish- 
ed till the god llnnchor, to escape the fury 
of a I^Iahomolan army, took flight hither; svhidi 
deed of his, lie being also an incarnation of 
Vishnu. Mats mlher an Irish trick, Vishnu turn- 
ing out Mshnu. 

Bate is likewise famed ns a place of pil- 
grimage, and the devotees p;iy a tax of five 
rupees to the chief, and present liberal ofTerings 
to the god, of rich clothes and ornaments. The 
tddef of Bate, who receive.s these pre.sents, retails 
them at a moderate price to the next pilgrims, 
wlio again present them to tlie deity. 

'I'lie island of Bate does not jiroduce suf- 
Hcicnt food for its own .subsistence, but pro- 
visions are both imported and consumed by the 
pilgrims wbo resort tbithcr. It is princijially 
inhabited by Bramins ; it has a good liarhour, 
well .secured from the prevailing winds, though 
with a rocky anchorago,wliich was once the noted 
nestling jjlncc for ])irates. It was taken and 
sacked by ]\IahmoiKl Begni, the Sultan of Ah- 
medab.'id and Guzerat in vV. D. I4G2, and in 
180.“?, it re[)ul.scd a Britisli attack, with consider- 
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able slaughter. Iii 1809, about one liunclred 
and fifty vessels belonged to it, which ivere 
the piratical ships so much dreaded by tlie na- 
tive craft along the western coast of India ; 
although in 1807 it had been compelled by the 
British Government to sign an agreement to 
abstain from robbery. In 1817, Bate, as well as 
Dwaraca and the territory of Okamundel, were 
made over to the Guicowar, but it rose against 
that power in 1821, when the same field-detach- 
ment, under Colonel Lincoln Stanhope, which 
subdued Dwaraca, was sent against it, and it sub- 
mitted without undergoing a siege. The rebel 
Eana Suggramjee, to whom Dwaraca and Oka- 
mundel were at one time tributary, was exiled 
to Nowa Nugger, on the coast of Guzerat, and 
Bate now belongs to the Guicowar. 

The fort is easy of escalade oii the land side, 
but towards the sea is strong. The island is so 
small and barren, that, but for its reputed sanc- 
tity as a place of pilgrimage, and the shelter it 
affords to vessels, it would be a place of in- 
significance. 

On the following morning (November 8th) 
we came in sight of the barren coast of Cutch, 
and continued the whole day off Mandavie, 
which, from the want of wind, we could not 
reach till the evening, when we went on shore, 
having completed our voyage from Bombay in 
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{! shorter iH'noii ih:in h usunl st (h?s time of 
tin; year. It is oc«moiiHUy made in three or 
four days, hut as fmjuputly takes a ninntli, and 
Kotnetisnes six weeks, to perfontt. I-ight days 
of rt P.'ittemar life Iinci been f/cute cturngli for 
me, and 1 rjnitled it v/ithout any scntiinenlal 
rv;-gn.'ts, jiUhongh wo liiu} liad fme and plea- 
sant weather. 'Die early jairt of the morning 
was goucrally coni mul delightfu!, but when 
the hrwi'e, nhich blew from the land, sank, 
it Imrame inloleitibly hot, and the lulls and 
c.ilins that ensviccl were very tiresome. From 
teti (HI about noon, the sea-hreeae set in, 
and tlie aflomuons and evenings were superb, 
and more inagiUncont than any I ever saw 
elsewhere. Though not so vaided ns in our 
cloudy climate, there was somctiu’ng so glorious 
in the golden Hood of indiancc in winch the 
god of day vanis'hed.—.so inexpressibly soft in 
the variou.s hues ns they Tadcd away, and iinpcr- 
ceptibly melted into each other, whilst stars, 
nnknon’n to Ts^ortliern regions, began to a]»pcav 
in the clear blue skj', — iliat “ the ble.st hour to 
musing dear,” which immediately succeeded 
the setting of the sun, though delightful every- 
where, yet was doubl}' charming and sootliing 
on the Indian ocean. 

On this barren and inhospitable-looking shore 
we did not: expect to meet witli .anyone;' but 
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tliere were several officers and tlieir families 
living in tents, pitched upon tlic sandy coast, 
arid to our surprise we found as many ringlets 
and curls in this out-of-the-way spot, as might 
be found at Almack’s, 

We perceived a very considerable diflcrencc 
between the temperature of Cutch and that of 
Bombay ; indeed, in the course of the day wc 
made the complete tour of the seasons. The 
mornings possessed the balmy feel and elasticity 
of spring — the noon, the oppressive heats and 
languor of summer — tlie evenings, the calmness 
and serenity of autumn — wliilst at night, ivc 
positively shivered with cold. The range of 
the thermometer, though very great, not being, 
in reality, equal to what it appeared to our 
feelings, whieh perceived these rapid transitions 
very sensibly, particularly under canvas. 

Mandavie is the principal seaport and the 
most populous town in the province of Cutch, 
between thirty-five and forty rnilcs distant 
from the capital Bhooj, or, as it is frequently 
termed, Bhooj-bhooj. It possesses a tolerable 
harbour, and carries on a considerable trade 
with Malabar, Sind, Arabia, and Africa, and a 
number of curious-looking vessels arrive here 
for the purposes of commerce, it being equalled 
by few marts in Hindoostan. It is situated 
within gunshot of the beach, is fortified in the 



Asiatic style, lias several ^artlens in the envi. 
rolls, and u curious old palace, which was in- 
jiirecl by the oartlupiake in 1819. It stauds 
close to a creek or arm of the sen, or ratiicr, per- 
haps, the moutli of a river, as, during the Mon- 
soon, n torrent rushes down, winch in the dry 
weather loses itself' in the sands. .Tutta Sie, 
the hrothcr of Soondnjoc Sctvjce, is the chief- 
tain of Mandavie, a»id has by diligence mnnssod 
iminense wealth ; his eldest son, Ruttun Sic, is, 
or rather was, the Kauindar, or prime minister, 
of Cutch : and itis second son, Huns Raj, fills 
the saute ofliec at the court of the Jam of 
Nown-nugger. 

Its jtopuhiHon consists ehicfly of Rliattias, 
Banyans, Bramins, and some Lohunntis, with 
iMahomeUms and low castes, probabl}' more 
than tJ.a.OOO in mtmber; its revetmes, in 1818, 
were estimated at two lacks and a half of 
rujtees. 

Mandavie is quite the Chcltenhatn, or lathcr 
the Brighton of Bhooj, as Cutch, which for- 
merly was reckoned liealthy, lias now become 
peculiarly the reverse. 'J^he European officers 
laid almost all been attacked in the preceding 
year with a fever, for 'ivhicli quinine was the 
only medicine, and chatige of air the most clfec- 
tual remedy. It seems to hang about the con- 
.stitution, and, in many respects, appears to 
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resemble the ^^^alclieren fever. The sufferers 
always feel peculiarly unwell at the springs, 
which are consequently quite dreaded by them ; 
and the nails turning blue, is one of the first 
symptoms of an attack coming on. On this 
baiTen coast is a small cemetery for the Eng- 
lish, and the untimely dates of the tombstones 
is a most striking and affecting circumstance. 
So young, so far fi-om home, dying of disease 
in a foreign land, with perhaps no relation, no 
friend to soothe the bed of death ! — 

I could with difficulty refrain from tears at 
the sight, which seemed far more melancholy 
here than in a churchyard ; for there, at least, 
the dead rest in consecrated ground, and, as 
probably there have been but fcAv epitaphs 
written upon our poor countrymen who sleep 
at Manda^^e, perhaps you will excuse a few 
lines which the sight of one of the names in- 
duced me to throw together. 

Far from the land beloved that gave him birth, 

In foreign climes the youthful soldier dies ; 

From all the tender eharities of life 
For ever torn, the gallant hero lies. 

No tender mother closed his dying eyes, 

No gentle sister caught his parting breath ; 

A lingering look on life perchance he cast, 

For nought was near to soothe his hour of death. 
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By destiny cut sliorf his young cnrecr, 

Wlmt heart hut hlccds toinnrk the untimely date; 
The laurel wreath to hind his martial hrow, 

E’en whilst he foii"htj was snatched away by fate. 

Oil no fond hrensi his parting .sou! reclined, 
llicre fell no hindred drops to grace hU hicr ; 

But to his memory Valour gives a sigh, 

.And slrangcfs drop a tributary tear. 

.VfiRf/ziriV, iYoc. 0, 183G. 


LETTE31 XIo . 

Journey from M.andavie to Bhooj. — Description of an Indian 
Ilinrch. — Biddery. — Tooniherry Baoka.— Kcrah ilfosque. — 
Clinriva Hills. — Arrival at Bhooj.— Dreadful Storm. 

our licavy furniture Itiiving prcviotissly 
boon .scut from lilaudavie to Bhooj, a little 
before .sunset on the evening of the 12th 
of November, wo oursolvc.s .set oil', but. as an 
Indian march is quite diflerent to a trip from 
London to Tunbridge l^^olls, and actually 
takes as many days as that does hours to per- 
form, I must describe to 3'on our procession. 
First of all, several Iieavj’^ ctirts, drawn bj' bul- 
locks, preceded us, in Avliicb were such things 
as were absolutely necossaiy for our accom- 
modation on Ibc road — tents and tent furni- 
ture, couches, chairs, tables, cooking utensils, 
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and other articles, — then followed our retinue, 

and their numerous families, — C ’s horses 

and grooms, — ^and lastly ourselves, as we re- 
mained, till every thing was fairly off, at the 

tent of a friend, with whom we dined. C 

rode on horseback, — some of our attendants on 
camels, — others were on foot, — I ti-avelled in my 
palanquin, which was carried and attended by 
an extra number of Hamauls, — and we were 
escorted by some Russulda horse, and by a Ha- 
veldar, Naig, and twelve Sepoys ; so that though 
my- first Indian mai’ch miglit not quite equal 
the celebrated expedition of Lalla Rookh in 
splendour and magnificence, we formed a tole- 
rably large party; and the wildness of the 
country, the half-savage look of the natives, 
and the reports of, and the apprehensions of 
meeting with the marauding Meyannas, all 
tended to give an air of novelty and originality 
to the jouniey. 

We soon reached Biddery, where we found 
our tents pitched upon an extensive plain in 
the vicinity of the village, and on tlie following 
morning we started before daybreak in order 
to reach our halting-place before sunrise, having 
sent on other tents in front, tlie preceding even- 
ing, to be ready by the time we arrived. Our 
route, for road it could scarcely be called, passed 
.occasionally through cultivated and enclosed 
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ground ; hut much more generally over wide 
sandy plains, now and then sliglitly undulated, 
covered willj a coarse grass, ^vhich, with a low 
sort of jungle, consistiug of the huuhool-trcc 
{Acacia Arnhien) wearing a very stunted look, 
the millv-husl), and some low' thorny shruhs, 
were almost the only signs of vegetation around. 
'\^'’e passed some stnall ^•j)lagc.s ^vrctchcdly poor 
in apjK'arancc, and cro.ssed scveml nullahs, or 
water-courses, ^vherc, during the rain.s, the tor- 
rents are tremendous, though at this time they 
appeared little more than petty brooks. 

On rcncliitig Toomberry Kaolca, during the 
lime that pi'cparations w'erc going on forbrcrik- 
fast, and whilst ilay began to dawn, I amused 
myself ivitb watching its approach in an Orien- 
tal country, Onr tents were ])itehc(l in the 
vicinity of a large tank, which, in the tropics, 
imj)arts fertility to the country around, and 
whither, during the course of the clay, all the 
inhabitants, animals, and birds in the ncigh- 
bourliood repair for water. A considerable 
village w’as not far oIT. Oji tbe bund or bank 
W'crc several trees — the noble banj'an, the father 
of. the forest, " wreathing its old fantastic roots 
on high,” tlie lightly ciuivcring tamarind, the 
elegant ncem, and llie usefid banbool, here as- 
suming sometbing of the airiness and grace of 
the acacia, to wdneb tribe it belongs, with its 
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swcctly-sccnted flowers hanging in golden tufts 
from its branches. The beautifully strijocd squir- 
rel leaped from bough to bough, — the magnifi- 
cent parroquet played among the branches, — the 
snow-white batta bird, such as we may suppose 
Prince Beder was metamorphosed into, stood 
admiring itself in the water, — whilst the cries of 
the -wild ijcacoclcs were heard in the distance. 
I collected several wild flowers, which in Eng- 
land might be deemed Avorthy of a place in the 
conserv^atoiy, though all seemed nnned Avith a 
fence of thorns, in order to defend them from 
the attacks of animals. As the morning ad- 
A'^anced, the Avild-looking Culchees, Avith their 
immenselj’’ high turbans, brought their buffuloes 
doAvn to drink, and the Avomen in dark red 
saiTces, came in a patriarchal manner to fetch 
Avater, to bathe, and to Avash their utensils in 
tlie stream. They Averc much ornamented 
Avith lieaAy gold bangles and necklaces, and 
kept quite distinct from the men. The llus- 
sulda horse, our oAvn guard, Avere quite in cha- 
racter Avith the scene, and their green vests, 
red turbans, lances, and sabres, as they dashed 
fearlessly over the hills, or rode into the Avater, 
had the AAuIdest effect imaginable. 

Wc spent the day under the friendly shade 
of a banyan-tree, and it Avas quite amusing 
to see the immense number of persons and 
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animals required ft)r the accommodation of 
two iudividuidfi, atul to watch their Yiirio\is 
movements and ])rococdings as they cjunc up 
in di/Icrent detachments. The tents were 
pilelicd — the guarri .stationed— the hor.sc.s pic- 
keted — flic oxen unyoked — and the camels, 
stretching tlieir long and nngracefur necks in 
every direction, lay sprmvling in the dust— 
whilst their drivcr.s, the Iciit I/ascars, the Ha- 
mauls, and Ddolyinen, either rc.sortcd to the tank 
for .ablution, kindled numerous fires, dressed 
and ate their rice in distinct parlic.s, or, .stretch- 
ed beneath a tree, slumbered away tlie noon- 
tide honrs- 

At the .apj)roacli of evening we gladly quit- 
ted our tent.s, Avlicre, from the heat, avc had 
been coufiitcd during the live-long day, to 
take a stroll, and -we turned our steps to some 
tombs in the vicinity. The, sculpture ’teas rude, 
but the man on horseback, similar to wli.at we 
see in old Gothic buildings, denoted a warrior’s 
tomb, Avliilst a band bespoke a suttee. Some 
of them were built with a considerable degree 
of taste, consisting of .small domes, which were 
supported on pillar.s, in the interior of one of 
•which ;vas a very pi’etty border of roses carved 
in stone. The d.ajdiglit gradually faded away- — 
the void and sacred peacocks screamed in the. 
distant batta-fields — tlic doves breathed a me- 
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lancholy mxivmvtr all around — the buftalocs re- 
turned to their homes — the wild Cutchee re- 
paired to his humble habitation, — and we, 
thougli loth, were forced to quit the tombs — 
for fear of encountering a snake ! 

•* CliiUl of Ihc sim ! lie loves to lie 
'Midst Nature's embers, parched anil drj*. 

Where o'er some tower in ruin laid 
Tiic peepul spreads its haunted shade ; 

Or round a tomb his scales to writhe, 

Fit warder in the gate of Death !” 

On the following morning avc again started 
before daybreak, and. on reaching our halting- 
j)lacc, Kenih, we found our tents ])itchcd on a 
small hill, in the vicinity of a ])rctty little 
mosque, containing the tomb of Goorah i\li, 
a Mahomctati stiint. It was built on the gene- 
ral plan, with cupolas and minarets, a flight of 
steps, and a very handsome ])ortico, which led 
into the interior. This, being too sacred for us 
to enter with our shoes on, and not being dis- 
posed to com])ly with the ceremony of taking 
them off, we contented ourselves with merely 
looking into. Over the tomb, which was much 
ornamented and stood in the centre, were sus- 
pended some Iamj)s, and some ostrich eggs, 
and we could but think of the Princess Pad- 
roiilhoudour’s wish for the roc’s egg to hang 
uj) in her hall, which appears somewhat non- 
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sensical to tlic iiiliabUaiUs of the West. 
Tlie styJc of llie u-holo very nnicli resem- 
bled some of tlie Koinan Catholic chapels. 
Tlic subtommenn one, for itisUmcc, in the 
3^\iomo at Milan. Avhere St, Carlo Borrmneo 
sleeps in death, in that pomp Avhich he de- 
spised in his life-time. Adjoining, rvas a small 
toui t, tl»c original place of iiUcnnent, in which 
Avns a sort of shrine, with a jiicturo, and lamp 
hurning in front. Sacred jreepul and banyan- 
trees grew near, and round them were placed 
jars of water, for llic use of the inosrpie,{nid 
for the refreshment of the thirsty traveller. 
In the adjoining village of Kerah, was another 
mosque, and a Durrmnsal].'! ; and these Oriental 
charitable accommodations for the wayworn 
rvaiulcrer, can only be a])preciated by those 
who liavo been in tropical climates, for expo- 
.snre to tlie noontide .sun is even worse than to 
l)ido the pitilc.s.s storm of onr Northern regions. 
There was also a large mined fort, tvhieh was 
nearly destroyed by tl>e cartlnjuake in 1819, 
with a ])agoda adjoining. As A’iewcd from the 
distance, it reminded us of Povciuse}" Castle, 
and you may imagine with wlmt interest we 
gazed at it, 

From this elevation, on- one side avc looked 
over a’ wild extent of country, the appearance 
of which recalled the Cainpagna di Roma to ' 
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our memories — wearing the same undulating, 
desert aspect, only Avith not quite so much ver- 
dure. On the other, was a plain, watered by 
the river Naug, where batta-fields, and a few 
palm-trees, displayed some signs of cultivation 
amongst the surrounding desolation. The banks 
close to the mosque were covered with wild 
flowers, and the Indian shot (Canna Indica) 
grew in profusion ; whilst a small and beau- 
tiful bird, apparently of the humming species, 
sporting among the glowing corollas, 

“ Showed its gaily gilded trim, 

Quick glancing to the sun,” 

alternately burying itself in the flowers, or, 
sparkling, fluttering, and hovering around, dis- 
playing the varied hues of its changeful, bril- 
liant plumage, whilst making his morning meal 
on the treasured sweets of the fragrant blossoms. 

The sky now began to be obscured with clouds, 
and it proved quite a grey, and, comparatively, a 
cool day. In the evening we again started, about 
sunset, and reached the top of the Chaidva HiUs, 
where we passed the night, and from whence we 
had an extensive view over the city, cantonment, 
and plain of Bhooj, with the singular fort of 
Bhoojia in the background ; the whole im- 
mersed in so dense a fog, that we had no longer 
any doubts from whence the unhealthiness of 
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the place proceeded. On the following morn- 
ing, Ave quiclvly descended tlic Ghaut, among 
some Avild and desolate .scenery, and reached 
oin* place of destination heforo breakfast, We 
immediately rejnnrcd to the house of the Briga- 
dier, Colonel Sandwilli, from whom wc had re- 
ceived a kind and hospitable invitation ; but 
you may conceive my sm-jirise, in thi.s remote 
corner of the world, which till of late ycais has 
been all but unknown to tlic J?nropcan?, and 
after having been for several day.s passing 
tliroiigli a country but one degree better than 
the Desert of the Thc])tud, to find myself sud- 
denly transported into a>i cxccilent bungalow, 
fiirni.shod every European comfort, look- 
ing upon a very ])retty garden, and provided 
W'itli every accommodation that could be found 
at the I’rcsidency. It really appeared like 
magic ; as if some kind fairy had raised a pa- 
lace in a wilderness for the accommodation of 
the weary wanderer; and I almo.st expected, 
to discover that the whole was a pleasing delu- 
sion, by sccing.it vanish into empty air, 

■^^^arm clothing, military gi-eat coats, and 
cloaks, were in great recpicst, for the weather 
v'as singularly dreary and uncomfortable, and 
the climate appeared to us extremely cold. On 
the following day a quantity of rain fell, and 
wdiilst we were congratulating ourselves that 
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we were under the friendly shelter of a hos- 
pitable roof, such a hurricane blew up as really 
quite terrified me ; the wind roared most ter- 
rifically the whole night, and continued the 
whole of the succeeding day, whilst torrents 
of rain fell without intermission, 

I really expected to have seen, the house fall 
over our heads, but fortunately, it was suffi- 
ciently well built to stand the fury of the wind, 
though there were but few in the cantonment 
that did not sustain some injury. Those who 
were living in tents were in a pitiable plight, 
and the Sepoys were wretchedly off, as their 
huts, being built of mud, literally dissolved 
with the quantity of water. It was wretchedly 
cold, and the change from the intense heat of 
Bombay was very trying. Our servants, in 
their cotton vests, looked most miserable, for 
the Indian dress is by no means calculated for 
inclement w’eather : the poor Hamauls peti- 
tioned for some brandy to keep tlieinselves 
warm, and there was none of the party who 
did not feel appalled at this commencement 
of a residence in Cutch. 
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LKTTKIl LX I. 

I’lovinoc of Ciitdi.-— Dfsolnie nppcnrance.— Cliigo.— 

Jiilihcrl niiigoof ni!l«. — Hiitin or Hriii). — Curious ^lorass, 
— Wild Donkcy.H. — Trocs Stid Flov.-ers. — Divisions of 
Cutoli. — Inhabitants. — DlmUias.— Moyonniis.— Or'igit) of 
—the Jalifcj.ili Tribe. — Kao Khemgnr,— BJoilcrii .Inbrcjalis 
a degenerate race. 'J’ltry tnarr}’ Women of oilier Tribes, 
ami destroy tlioir own rcnialc ofTsiirtng.— Observations 
on Infanticide. 

I’he pro%’i!ice of Cutcli, so called from 
Catc’ha, a morass, consists of a long .strip of 
land, about one Imndrod and sixty miles in 
length, and .sixty-rn’c in breadth, extending 
along the sCa, bounded by tbo Gulf of Cntcli, 
Ibc Indian Ocean, the Indu.s, and the llnnn, 
which is, itr fact, part of Cutch itself, /i’his 
country is sometimes called Ciitch Bhooj, in 
contradistinction to Cutch Gnndava, in Baloo- 
chistan. Close to the sca-beach is a high bank 
of sand, which is called hy the natives Chigo, 
which, in tlicir dialect, signifies a look-out place. 
Through the centre of tlie iJrovince, wliich it 
divides into two equal parts, runs a range of 
mountains from East to West, of moderate 
lieight, called the Xjunkhi Jubberl, and parallel 
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to this, is another ridge to the North ; — between 
them intervene numerous valleys^ and the plain 
where Bhooj stands. The whole face of the 
country hears marks of volcanic action. The 
hills are of the wildest and rnost fantastic 
shapes imaginable; large insulated masses 
of rock are scattered in all directions, and 
the scenery of these ghauts reminded us 
strongly of the Apennines in the neighbour- 
hood of Pietra JMala, between Bologna and 
Florence, both wearing an equally barren and 
desolate appearance. There is a tradition that 
they were once covered with forests, and trunks 
of decayed trees ai’e still found upon them, and 
sold for firewood. This perhaps may account 
for the vmod coal which is found of a tolerable 
sort in small quantities near Bhooj. Some 
parts are covered Avith stunted brush-wood, but 
the gi-eater part is a mass of rock, destitute of 
soil or verdure, and presenting a most wild and 
chaotic appearance. Iron ore, bituminous earth, 
and ligneous petrifactions abound. Little or no 
water is to be found, for the nullahs, or water- 
courses, though furious torrents during the Mon- 
soon, fail entirely Avith the rains, and their dry 
beds form a someAvhat striking feature in Cutch. 

The most remarkable hills are NunoAv, of a 
singular figure, in the centre of Cutch, Avhich 
is Avell knoAvn to navigators, avIio distinguish 
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it by tlie name of Cliigo, and a remarkabh' 
Hat hill called Warra. 'Neat’ the Tillage of 
Mhiir, eighteen miles east of Lnekput Bunda, 
is Jin extinct volcano, and on its side is found 
a bituminous earth, which is ollered as tlic 
most acceptable incense to tlie Goddess As- 
sapoora, who is Diougld by some to be the 
same as the Goddess of jNnture, IJinglais Bha- 
vani ; she has a temple in tlie vicinity, wliere a 
bufiido is annually immolated. From anotlier 
hill, issuc.s a fountain holding alum strongly in 
solution, which is monopolized by the Govern- 
ment; and from .Toondria. a conical hill six miles 
north of Bliooj, all the mill-stones used iii 
Cutch are procured. 

For three montlis during the Monsoon, the 
whole of the northern frontier called the Bunn, 
Erun, or the Bliuimi, becomes inundated 
with brackish water, and the jirovince is en- 
tirely insulated thereby, TJiis is said to be 
partly caused by the south-west winds blow- 
ing the sea-water up the Luckput branch of 
the IndiKs, which is called the Goonce, and 
at the subsiding of the rains they retire, by 
this creek, and into the Gulf of Cutch on the 
opj)osite side, leaving a marsh, Avhich gradually 
dnes up, and in some parts affords a rich pas- 
turage. In ancient times the Indus is said to 
have irrigated this tract, and to have formed 
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the lake of Narfahi, or the Narrain Sirowur, 
now a small fountain worshipped by the Hin- 
doos. Not a century ago, the water was quite 
fresh, and rice was cultivated in the vicinity of 
the river. But this branch of the Indus was 
much injiu-ed in 1799, by Futteh Ali, one of 
the Ameers of Sind, who cut through embank- 
ments at Alibunder to irrigate his own terri- 
tories. It was thereby nearly ruined, for the 
waters almost entirely forsook the channel, till 
the earthquake of 1819 converting it into an 
arm of the sea, a navigation was re-opened 
which had been closed for centuries, and the 
province itself was for some time insulated, 
which, from stone anchors discovered in the 
Bhunni, appears to have been its original con- 
dition. Indeed, if so bold an hypothesis might 
be hazarded, I could imagine Cutch Iiad been 
originally merely a rocky island of volcanic 
production, thrown up at some great convul- 
sion of Nature, and that in the course of ages, 
soil had been washed down by tlie Indus, the 
Bhunni, the Puddar, and other streams which 
now lose themselves in the sands. 

The Rimn, which on clear days is visible 
from elevations near Bhooj, varying in its 
breadth from five to eighty miles, presents a 
great variety of appearances, and several curi- 
ous optical deceptions take place. In 


some 
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places the salt incriislatioii is so lliick as to 
a])pcar like snow on the ground, and from the 
refraction of the sun’s rays xipon the saline 
particles, the hushes arc magnified into im- 
inense forests — the cnllums, a species of crane, 
Hying over in lai’ge bodies, seem like arinios 
marching, over the flat ; and castles and other 
edifices apparently rise on the surface, gradually 
vanish, and tlicn totally disajxpcav. Under this 
crust, ill some parts, the ground is hard and 
firm, in others soft and moist. The whole of 
the Ilunn is impregnated with saline particles, 
hvit in some part.s there is pasture, and a slight 
degree of cultivatioti. Ivcar i\Jallia in Guzerat, 
Avhich, as well as Cutch, becomes insulated 
durijjg the Ufonsoon, the soil is strewed with 
prawns, mullets, and other fisli. Wild fowl, 
apes, and porcupines, arc scoi, and it is fre- 
quented by an extraordinary breed of wild 
asses, 'riicsc arc very handsome animals, not 
nnlike the zebra in appearance, and arc said to 
be extremely wild and A'icions in disposition. 
There was, however, one so tame at Bhooj, ns 
to follow an officer, to whom it belonged, when 
he was on horseback, like a dog ; hut he never 
would accompany liim unless on one particular 
horse, with which he lived in the same stable, 
which evinced his attachment was to- the ani- 
mal and not to the man. They feed on the 
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brackisli vegetation on the lliinn, and occasion- 
ally make incursions into the cultivated coiin- 
tiy, ravaging the fields of gi-ain. 

The immense morass of the llunn, which 
hears cverj' mark of having heen once covered 
with the waters of the ocean, is thought by the 
natives annually to increase. From the Catty- 
war side it is said to have exactly tlie a})pcar- 
ance of an arm of the sea, from which by some 
convulsion the waters had retired. It is a dead 
flat, with quicksands at intervals, intermingled 
witli saline streaks and incrustations. 

Salt is manufactured upon it, and is collected 
at .Tunjorwara and Patrcc. TJic Dessye of tlie 
former, and the Thakoor of tlie latter pliicc, 
having shares, as well as the British Govern- 
ment, in the customs ; but the workmen, till of 
late years, from being exposed to the attacks of 
the Kosahs, ^rere seldom able to ])roduce suf- 
ficient quantities to meet the dcma)ul. 

An extensive plain extends from the coast of 
Cutch to the base of the Lunklii Jubberl range, 
where, as well as in the valleys between the 
two ranges of liills, some arable land is found, 
but the general aspect reminded me of the 
moors in Derby.shirc, in the neiglibqurliood of 
the Peak. The soil is .said to be a light clay 
covered with coarse sand ; further down arc red 
and white clay ; and when a slratvun of rock 
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lias hecn jilcrccd, cxccllonl: water is generally 
found, but tliat article is so scarce, tliat at one 
time, whoever sunk a well was entitled to the 
land it irrigated, 'i’ho vegetable jiroductions 
are but scanty, and there apjicar but few in- 
digenous ])lants. At llhooj, there arc numerous 
gardens, and the Knglish have introduced se- 
veral foreign jilants, but, generally speaking, it 
is only in the immediate neighbourhood of vil- 
lages that trees are to be found — sueh as the 
ncem, the baubool, and the jicejnil ; the banyan, 
t.'unarind, and mango, are of more rare occur- 
rence — the date-trees produce fruit here of a 
good quality, but the cocoanut is reared with dif- 
ficulty — and, that jilantains were scarce, we dis- 
coA'credby the lamentations of our seiwants, who 
had probably almost lived upon them atllomhay. 

During the monsoon, llio plains though to- 
tally barren at other times, arc covered with a 
coarse grass, and with a fe^v jiretty flowers. 
There were, in particular, some very handsome 
potcntillas, and beautiful blue flowers of the 
Anagallis tribe, which in a day or two, after the 
rains had begun, completely tapestried a stony 
bank in the vicinity of our bungalow; but, 
Ibougli neither the artist, nor the botanist, 
would find much to reward his labours in the 
barren mountains and plains of Cutcb, 

" Wlierc rocks alone nnd tasteless sands arc found. 

And faint and sickly winds for ever howl nronnd 
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it would probabl)’’ offer great attractions to the 
geologist and mineralogist, as the liills appear to 
have been split and rent asunder by the action 
of subterranean fire, and their vicinity furnishes 
abundant and fine specimens of metallic scoria. 

The province of Cutch is very much subdi- 
vided. Bhooj, the capital, stands in Cutch 
proper. On the north are Pawur and Putch- 
um. Kaunta extends along the coast, contain- 
ing the sea-port towns of Mandavie, Moondia, 
and Toonea, the Bunder, or port to Anjar, 
which was much injured by the earthquake in 
1819, and in whose neighbourhood, it is s.aid, a 
vciy sujierior sort of cotton grows. Waugur, 
or Chorwaugur, the country of thieves, to the 
east, contains Shapoor, Ardesyr, &:c. and is a 
very wild disti'ict. To the west are Gurrah 
and Ubrassa, which latter contains the towns of 
Mhur, Nurna, Luckput-Biindcr, &c. and de- 
rives its name from a chieftain of tlle.^Sumna 
stock, who emigrated from Sind in the thir- 
teenth century, to avoid the tyranny of a 
stronger tribe. 

The inhabifemts of this province are wild and 
uncultivated as the aspect of the country itself, 
and partake of all the predatory ferocious habits 
usually to be found among borderers. They 
are said to be composed of the “ refuse of Plind 
and Sind,” half Mahometan and half Hindoo, 
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mid lire so proverbially treaclierous, tliafc tliere 
is a saying tliat “were a saint lo drink of 
the water of CiUeh, he would instautlv chance 
his nature.” It appears once .to have been 
occujiied by pastoral tribes, for the Koonibies, 
or cultivators, were never numerous, mid tlie 
Chownis, at one time the governing tribe, are 
now oxiinel. The Ithntlias arc of Sindhian 
origin ; a fair and hundsoinc race, of loose ami 
proliigato cliaractcrs, but yet skilful and indus- 
trious ineobanies. wbo are to be found in all 
tbe ports of Arabia and M'^cstern India. M'itli- 
in llie last centnr}', tboy bare bcooino worship- 
pers of ^"ishnu, and tlicy ]3ay an uuhoundecl 
veneration, almost bordering njjon religious 
Avor.ship, to their priest, who is named Gossen- 
jee Mnharaje. Charons and Bliatts arc nume- 
rous ; and tlic i\Ioyannn.s, a tribe, from tlic 
IDelta of Indus, wbo, in return for their services, 
are said to have received a general license to 
plunder from tiicllao Khcmgar, in the sixteenth 
century, still unremittingly Labour in their vo- 
cation, being robbons and rmirdercr.s by pro- 
fession, and the chief employment of the field 
force in Cutch’was to prevent their incursions, 
and' to repress tlieir prcdatoiy habits. They 
were coiistantly making inroads from their 
Jiill country, the llfoyanneo district, on the 
eastern border of Cutcli, and a considerable 
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force ivas sent against them in 1826, under 
Colonel Scott, as they even ventured into the 
neiglibourhood of Bhooj, alarming its inliabit- 
ants for tlieir personal safety. 

One class of IMahometan cultivators, who are 
of Persian origin, frequently make a pilgrimage 
to a spot eight days’ march north-west of Ispa- 
han, where they worship a living peer, or saint, 
to whom they pay an annual tax, or trihutc ; 
there are besides, tlie Jliallas, who are Rajpoots, 
of Sindian origin ; and Lowannas, Aheers, Reh- 
harees. Banyans, and Bramins of every descrip- 
tion, are comprised in the mongrel population 
of Cutcli. 

The reigning family are of the Jahrejah tribe, 
a branch of the great Sindh Sumrna stock, who 
consider themselves of Arabian extraction. 
Some conjecture that they originally came from 
Persia, through Sind, whence they were ex- 
pelled by the early invasion of the Caliphs. 
They derive their name from their progenitor, 
a Mahometan Zemindar, of some consequence, 
who married in his old age the daughter of a 
petty chieftain in Cutcli, and, on his death, the 
young widow, being expelled by the other 
wives, repaired to her father’s family, with her 
infant son, who, educated as a Hindoo, eventu- 
ally became the head of the .Tharejahs in Catch. 

Having succeeded in establi.shing themselves 
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in Pawnr and Pnlclnnn, districts previously 
held by tlie Catty tribe, their chief assumed 
the dignity of Jam, a title, which, thougii of 
uncertain etymology. Colonel Tod supposes to 
be a corruption of Snmbii, a titular appelLation, 
the Siunbus of Alexander; the Mahometans 
derive it from a I’crsian word, and connect it 
with .Tiun-shecd. In the reigJi of Acbar, this 
title had descended in a direct line through 
nine generations ; when Khcmgnr, who had 
been compelled to lice from the enmity of his 
brothers, was raised to the head of the Catch 
government by a JIabomclan anny, sent by his 
hrother-in-law, the last Sultan of Gimcrat, and 
the Noanuggur family, who still retain the title 
of .Tam, was expelled. The title of lino was 
confened upon Ivhcmgar, with other honours, 
on condition of his transporting all pilgrims 
free of expense to Mecca, and in common with 
the liana of Pooi-bunder, and the Jam of Isioa- 
nnggiir, ho had, and has, the right of striking 
coin in his own name. The Cutcli cowrie is 
about the size and the value of sixpence, only 
far more massy, and it has the name of the 
chieftain on one side, and an Arabic inscrip- 
tion on the other. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, 
•Avhen Rao Dasul held garrisons iji Sind, Par- 
Icur and Catty war, which were suhscqUcntlv 
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lost by Rao Lacka, ivho succeeded in 1751 tbe 
power of Cutch appears to have been at its 
highest pitch. Anarchy prevailed till the death 
of Rao Goi-e, in 1778, when he was succeeded 
by Rao Raydhun, who became deranged ; he 
was the father of the ex-Rao Bharmuljee, who 
was deposed by the English ; and his son, the 
grandson of Raydhun, a boy of ten or twelve 
years old, is now the ostensible Rao, all the 
power being in the hands of the British Go- 
vernment. Ruttun Sie, the eldest son of Jutta 
Sie, the chieftain of Mandavie, till lately filled 
the 'office of Khaumdar, but in 1827, by a po- 
litical manoeuvre, he was turned out of office, 
and, notwithstanding the great services his fa- 
mily had rendered the Bombay State, they 
were said to be all overwhelmed in one com- 
mon ruin. 

The Cutch Jliarejahs are half Mahometan 
and half Hindoo ; they believe the Koran, wor- 
ship Mahometan saints, and likewise observe 
many of the peculiarities of the religion of 
Vishnu, abstaining from beef, and other pro- 
scribed articles of food. Some of them are 
much addicted to spirituous liquors, which they 
extract from coarse sugar, dates, or caiTots, every 
town or Grassia village having a still ; others 
are great opium eaters. 

The modern Jahrejahs, unlike their bold pro- 
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gcjiUor«, arc an ignorant, iiulolenl, and scnsnaV 
set; and, ivliilst their IJliat and Liinga sing to 
them the tvarlikc deeds of their ancestors, they 
give tlicinsclvcs no concern for the state of their 
aflairs, or for the moral dcgi'adation to which 
thev are reduced. They marry tlie danglitors 
oftlio.Ihalla, Wagcla, Sodlia, or Goliil Kajpoots, 
who are high-spirited, bold, intriguing, and cele- 
bralod for the care they take of their persons, 
refusing to nurse their children, for fear of in- 
juring their tigiires, and using cosmetics, waslies, 
and other artificial methods to imjwove and set 
off their beauty. 'J'hcy arc so strictly secluded 
from view, that they are never allowed to leave 
their Imuscs; and, in 1825, when all the Eng- 
lisli ladies in the Cantonment wore sent into the 
fort of Bhoojia, from the aj)])rchensions of the 
threatened invasion of the ItJcyannas, prepara- 
tions Avero made to put the poorEannec, the 
Avifo of tlic cx-llao Bharmuljcc, unci the mother 
of the present young Kao, to death, rather than 
allow her to IcnA'o licr palace, IIoAVCvcr, we 
Avcrc told she was by no means a bcroiJie on the 
occasion, but, all in tears, requested to be allow- 
ed to accompany the other females into the Fort. 
Fortimatel)'^, it was not found necessary to liavc 
recourse to those barbarous extremities, as the 
city of Bhooj was not attacked. 

Though the Jalirejahs condescend to marry 
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the women of other tribes, they are so haughty 
that they will not allow their own females to 
intermarry Avith them, and the consequence 
is, that, in Cutch, female infanticide univer- 
sally prevails ; as late as 1818, it Avas calculated 
that there Avere not less than one thousand 
infants destroyed, and in a population of 
tAvelA^e thousand males there Avere not more 
than thirty females alhm. This barbarous 
custom, it is to be feared, continues in its 
full force, as Avas evident from a census of 
the Jahrejah villages AAdiich Ave sqav in 1826, 
though some think it is on the decrease. The 
ncAv born babe is generally stifled in a pan of 
milk, placed for that purpose in the room : 
and only Avhen the mother obstinately oj^poses 
its destruction, is the father consulted on the 
subject, Avho probably issues the cruel order 
of give it milk,” which signs the death-Avar^ 
rant of the innocent. 

The Avorthy, excellent, kind-hearted Mr. 
Gray, the Chaplain in Cutch, avIio ever had at 
heai t AAdiatever could benefit the human race, 
and Avbo frequently projected plans for the 
amelioration of the condition of the people in 
Cutch, and for the improvement of their de- 
based morals, schemes Avorthy of a Christian 
pastor, Avas most anxious upon this point. 
One of his favourite ideas Avas, that the En<r. 

O 
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lisli ladies should exert themselves in bclialf 
of their own sex, and he thoimht somethitKr 

O O 

might he eflccted hy providing an honour- 
able asylum for those who could not many 
suitably to the wishes of their friends; for 
the answer of the Knjpoot chieftains to ex- 
postulations on this subject is, “ pay our daugh- 
ters* {tortious, and they shall live." Whilst 

C was Brigadier in Ctiteli, — from wlioni, 

I^Ir. Gray .stated “ he ever found the most 
jtrompt and eflicient aid in all schemes that 
had the good of .society at heart, and tlial 
lie was willing to assi.st liim in cvciy thing 
that had for its ohjeet the improvement of our 
countiymen and the natives of Thdia,”— he (Mr. 
Gray) .s{)oUo to mo on the subject, as being at 
that time the principal lady at the station ; but 
tliougb I .should have been most happy to 
assist him in any benevolent jjrojcct, our stay 
in Cutch was too short, and our influence 
there far too limited to enable ns even to nt- 
tomi)t any thing of the sort, though it was a 
subject on which we felt, and still feel, the 
deepest interest. 
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LETTER LXII. 

JharejaEs first conquered by Sir William Keir. — Govern- 
ment of Cutch an Aristocracy. — ^Bhyauds, or Brotherboods. 
— Chuppar, or Gatbering of the Tribes. — Kusoombah. — 
District of Parkur. — Parinuggur and Weeranow. — Sodha 
Women in great request for their beauty.— Goreecba and 
Mandow Ray celebrated idols. — Curious Pilgrimage to 
Goreecha, who is kept interred in the sand. — Pastoral and 
Predatory Tribes of the Thull, or great sandy Desert. 


The Jhavejahs of Cvitcli boast that they 
never Avere conquered, which probably Avas 
true, till the English force, under Sir William 
Keir, took the fort of Bhoojia by escalade in 
1819 ; for the country, safe in its original Avild- 
ness and sterility, presented little to atti’act the 
cupidity of an invader, and it perhaps but ill 
reAvards the British Government for its exer- 


tions in subduing it, except from its being of 
importance as a frontier station. From what I 
have heard of the nature of the constitution I 
should imagine, it presents at this day a liviy 
picture of Avhat the feudal states were in Eu- 
voipe, during the dark ages. The government 
IS a pure aristocracy, and the power is vested in 
the TOious chiefs of their respective tei-ritories 
tvh.ch are termed Bhya.uls, or Brotherhoods' 
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who may be compared to the feudal Barons, 
and the Cliarmis and Bljiit.s to iJie 'iVoiibadoiirs 
and .Ton<4leurs of olden time; indeed, some 
of the Knjfjoot prince.S' have ihcnisdves been 
poets, aa .some of ours ■were minstrels, Neither 
llic Kao, nor the ebieftain.s lltcin.selvc.s can in- 
terlere in the village concerns of their Grasda 
relations, but land.s, u licn tlic family j)roprietor 
is dead, revert to the chiefs by whom they 
were orimnallv bestmved. 'J’lie Grassia.s, tlie 

V? • 

lantlhohler.s or frcelioldcr.s of Cutcli, have pre- 
servc’fl their feudal iight.s and privileges with 
little innovation ; but though much rc.spect is 
paid to tlio 'J'ceh'it, or luxid of t)ic family or 
clan, by the Bhyauds, who frequently submit 
tbtar diiTbrcnec.s to liis (}cc\shm, no pecuniary 
achnowlcdgmcnt i.s paid from one to the other. 
The liibotiring c]a.ssc.s are i!> general well treated 
by their ehioftain, who dejjcnds upon them for 
subfihtonco, and who protects and defend.? 
them ; wliihst the immediate .subject.? of the 
Jlno, being ditlbiently .situated, arc fined and 
plundered without mercy. The Bhyauds may 
indeed )•ecoi^x' and protect them, both by pow~ 
cr and prc.scriptive riglit, but they are cautious 
not to cncourngc the lino’s llyots to fly from 
bis authority. 

TJ)e Jiliyaiuls owe to tlieir T?ao the duty of 
military .service, aud wlien tlicy are required 
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an order is written out, and tlie seal attached, 
demanding their attendance, with their armed 
followers, on the day appointed, and at the 
place specified. IMen mounted on express 
camels, which are called chuppers, are sent to 
all parts of Cntch, and, on the third day, they 
meet at the general rendezvous. This gather- 
ing is called a Chupper, from the name of the 
camel. It is said to be “ a wild and pleasing 
sight to perceive parties of horse of from five 
to fifty, flocking to the ti'tjsiwg place from 
every quarter, whilst tlie whole country is ani- 
mated, and in a bustle,” and reminds one of 
similar scenes in the Highlands, as described by 
Sir Walter Scott. 

The Rajpoots are almost exclusively armed 
with swords and short spears, whilst fire-arms 
ate confined to other castes and mercenaries. 
The greater part of these levies are horsemen, 
the infantry being left to defend their respec- 
tive forts. The tent of the head Jharejah, 
which is open to all the followers, is small and 
shabby, and, Avith all other necessaries, is carried 
on a camel or two, which accompany the party 
at a trot: no bedstead is admitted in a Catch 
camp, and even the Rao himself sleeps upon 
the ground. This ancient custom arises from 
religious scruples connected Avith the goddess 
Assapoora, or Assapurna, “ the fulfiller of de- 
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.sire,” .'iiul the immcdialc palroncs.s of the Raj- 
poot.*;, M'hoin some suppose to be one of tlie nii- 
incrou.s aliases of Rhavani, the consort of "^Ish- 
mi : she is also called in Cutcli, Cliachera. 
Her favourite colour is orange, of -which hue 
the Iloyal tent is made. About a third of a 
ru])ce is allowed to these bor.seincn, something 
less to the infantry, and opium is served out by 
the Durbar to the chieftains, who defray all 
the expenses of travelling, during the absence 
from home. 

^^'c lvO]rt the Cutchces in too good order, for 
such scenes to have taben place during our 
residence in their country ; but I confess that I 
should like to have witnc.ssed a Chuppur; for 
it must be something so truly original, so per- 
fectly' unlike any' thing one secs at this present 
time, under the well-organir.cd police of our 
civilized England, 

Some of the Rajpoot chieftains have a curious 
custom of tidving Icnsoomhah, to staunch feuds, 
which consists of mutually' drinking liquid 
o]num from each othens’ hand.s, which is deem- 
ed an inviolable and almost sacred ydedge of 
friendship, and causes oblivion for the past, 
and reconciliation for the future. Some tribes 
seldom bold a durbar without offering it to 
all present. The minister, after washing his 
hands in a vessel placed before the Hawul, has 
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this intoxicating liquor poured into the palm 
of his hand, which he oflbrs to the principal 
person present, who approaches and drinlcs tlie 
liquid : then again washing his hands, he olFcrs 
another dose to the second in rank, and so on 
in succession. 

To the north of Cutch lies the district of 
Parkur, which is a sort of Oasis in the desert, 
extending about forty miles in length, and in- 
accessible but by certain roads. It is complete- 
ly insulated on one side by the llunn, and sur- 
rounded on others by the 'i'hull, or great sandy 
Desert. Parinuggur, the capital, was once a 
rich and populous town, and is still resorted to 
in times of danger as a place of security. Next 
to Parinuggur, ^Vccra^low is the largest place ; 
but the whole district, a sandy plain, with a 
range of porphyry hills, docs not contain a 
single well-built house. These hills, called the 
Calinjer hills, run north and south, and, in the 
vicinity of Parinuggur, rise to the height of a 
thousand feet, and have a peculiarly singular 
and grotesque regularity. 

The Grassias, who inhabit this countr}’-, are 
Pajpoots, of the'Sodha tribe, and are chiefly 
marauders: others lead a wandering, pastoral 
life, but. the whole pbpulation is involved in 
the most profound ignorance, calling them- 
selves Hindoos, but l^Iahomctans in their dress. 
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language, aiid manners. The Soclhas, like their 
neighbour.^, the Jahrejahs, do not intermarr}', 
but .seek wivc.s from other cn.stcs : their female 
onsj>ring, however, c.xpericncc.s -very different 
treatment. 'J'hey arc reckoned so extremely 
handsome, that hoth the Maliomct.ins and Tlaj- 
poofs of tlto surrounding enuntries are anxious 
to have them for their \vive.s; juid llajahs, Na. 
wnh.s, and other chieftains send Charuns ami 
other emissaries, to search the waiullis and 
hovels of the deserts in search of the Sodhcc 
hcauty, Avho.se strange destiny, pcrhap.s, it may 
be to bo transported from the Avretehed hut to 
the .splendid ])alaec, and to ri.se from the lowest 
l(» the Inghost classes of .society. '^I'Jjcy arc not 
only gifted Avith j)er.sonal beauty, but also Avith 
groat natural abilitic.s : they are ambitious and 
intriguing, and often di.spo.sc of their Iiusbands, 
in order to get their sons under their authority. 

1 he bodhu father rcckoms Ins riches by the 
number of liis daughters, and rejoices as much 
at the birth of one, ns oilier vV.sintie tribes at tbat 
of a son : he driA'cs a Iiard bargain for them, 
and from one to ten thousand rupce.s arc ex- 
pected for the bcantic.s, bcsido.s a liandsoine 
establishment for tlicm, and perhaps half a 
hundred needy relations, so that tlicy arc, in 
fact, the .support of tlioir families. 

In the days of the prosperity of Parinuggur, 
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it was inhabited by numerous bands of )Jan- 
yans, or Slirawuks of tlie Jain religion, who 
possessed temples famed for their elegance and 
sanctity, which were resorted to by immense 
numbers of pilgrims, who came from all quar- 
ters to pay their devotions at the shrines of 
Goreecha and i\Iandow Ray, celebrated idols 
worshiped there, Mdio were coJisidcred as bro- 
thers. During the anarchy which followed the 
iVIahoraetan invasion, the latter was carried 
off by a body of Purmar Rajpoots to Mooter 
in Chalawar, where the}- built a magnificent 
temple, and there he still remains. Poor Go- 
reecha was buried in the sands north-west of 
Parkur; but when the Sodha Rajpoots re- 
gained their ascendancy, he once more made 
his appearance, and again attracted Slumvak's 
to worship him from every region. After 
passing through various liands, in 180.9 ho was 
in the possession of Poonjajee of M^’cerawow, 
whose grandfather, Suttajee, stole him from a 
Rajpoot, and the owner imposes a heavy tax', 
for his own emolument, upon the pilgi-ims, be- 
fore he will produce the white marble deity, 
who is an image rather more than a cubit higii, 
in a sitting posture, with his hands clasped,’, 
his right foot on his left knee, with precious 
stones in the sockets of his eyes, and one sus- 
pended between his eyebrows. 

VOI-. n. 
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The pilgrimages to Goreecha are made in 
iiuvghs, or ])arties of several thousand persons; 
seven thousand passed througli Surat some 
years ago, on their road thither: agents at Ilah- 
danpoor ai-range \s'ith the predatory chieftains 
for the safety oi' the caravans, to the spot xvliere 
the image is to he seen, hut llie owner will not 
produce it, till the surti is niised which he de- 
mands. The idol is then disinterred, placed 
under a guard of Kajponts, and receives the 
homage of his worshippers, wlio, in 1809, as- 
sembled to tlie munber of 70,000 at i\lorwarn, 
wlicre the god was exhibited, and -where the 
ceremonies -^vero performed. Numerous fees 
are expected on .such occasions, and paid with 
extraordinary liberality by bis votaries, who 
arc at other times parsimonious in tlie extreme. 
After ii few days, Gorecelia is privately, re- 
moved, and parties of liorscmcn gallop in 
every direction, one of whom has the charge 
of the god, and only a few confidential per- 
sons are entrusted with the knowledge of the 
.sandhill in which he is concealed, and where 
he remains, till sufiicieiit enthusiasts again col- 
lect, to make it worth his owner’s while to 
rcprochice him. 

An officer in Cutch had an image resembling 
this description in his possession, which w'O 
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saw, and which lie subsequently carried to Eng- 
land. The natiyes were very curious to know 
what his motives wei‘e for taking it away, and 
used occasionally to resort to his house to per- 
form poojah to it whilst at Bhooj. 

Several migratory tribes, at once pastoral 
and predatory, roam about the Thull, or great 
sandy Desert, with their flocks, camels, and 
horses. From the description, they appear to 
resemble the Arabs— their hand against every 
man, and every man’s hand against them — ■ 
and indeed, as many of them are Sindh in their 
origin, several tribes of ■which nation are said 
actually to have come from Arabia, it is more ' 
than possible that the wandering and uncon- 
quered robbers of this part of the world, may 
really be descendants of the Arabs. 
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LETTER LXIir. 

Vnlc tif IJliooj. — Fori of Blioojta. — Temple of the Nang;.— 

Bliooj. — Iiiliabiiants expert Gold and Silver-smUbs. — 

Itao’s Palace A-cc-na Mahl,— i\rcnagerie. — Indian Loms. 

— Fx-IItio Dliarrntiljcc, a Stale Prisoner. 

Tiik vale of Bhooj is xvidc, extensive, sandy, 
and heavy : perfectly bare for tlie greater p:irt 
of the year, it is, during the lyionsoon, covered 
with a coarse grass, which, with the inilk-bush 
seem tbe only indigenous productions. It is 
bounded witli barren but ratlier picturesque 
bills, which meet tlic eye in every direction, 
and is coA'ored ivith lierds of wild-loobing, 
.scraggy, very long-legged, black goats, and 
flocks of brown-faced sheep. Strings of camels, 
frequently cross tbe plain, Avhilst the Kao’s 
state-elepliant may occasionally be seen, stalk- 
ing majestically along, and a snake gliding 
across the patli is a circumstance by no means 
uncommon. 

One evening, as tve u’ero walking among 
some rocks, in tbe immediate vicinity of our 
bungalow, a hissing noise inducing us to look 
down, ^ve there saw one, coiled up, just ready 
to spring upon us, but as we immediately re- 
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treated, it followed otir example, and moved 
off also. Under tlie name Naag, is the Cobra 
di Capello worshiped in Catch, and, in the Hill 
fort of Blioojia,* which stands picturesquely 
on an insulated hill, commanding the canton- 
ment, is a small temple, sacred to the serpent- 
god, wliere are some ver}' rude images, stained 
with vermilion, which are worshiped as em- 
blems of the Deity. Offerings of milk arc 
here made to the Naag cver}’^ day, of which, 
it is suiiposed that it comes out of its place of 
concealment to partake, and on the 28th of 
July, the Rao annually goes in procession to 
make a votive offering to it. The festival of 
the 'Naag Sahib is a great day with the in- 
habitants of Bhooj, and all our Hindoo servants 
requested permission to attend the ceremony. 

The hill of Bhoojia is most singular, and 
apparently of volcanic origin, consisting of a 
narrow ridge of insulated rocks, nearly inclo.s- 
ing a small plain in the centre, and on the 
highest pinnacle is the little temple, of the 
Kaag Sahib situated, which is ascended by a 
very steep flight of steps. The fortification.s 
arc built upon a very singular line, which is 

• TicfTcnllialcr says “ Bhooj lias received its iminc fiotii a 
.serpent,” “ The fact indeed is certain, iliat tliey wor.sliip 
there a serpent, which is fed every day with milk and rice. 
It has the name of IShooJ-bavan, which signifies the serpent 
fifty-two ells long." — Bcrnouilli, 
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said to liave.bccn originally traced out by the 
sacred snalrc ; tlie.se fortifications are so fantastic 
as really to have in many places quite a pic- 
turesque appearance. The natives con-sider the 
fort as strong, but it was taken b}' cscjilade by 
Sir William ICeir on the 26th of IMarch 1819— 
and, indeed, I have frequently seen officers 
ascend and descend the Jieiglits without much 
difllcnlty. It commands an extensive vieiv over 
the town and jilain of Bhooj, and of the sur- 
rounding hills and country, even as far as to 
the Itunn, which may he seen from thence 
on a clear day. Both the town and fort were 
much injured, and the former was nearly de- 
stroyed by the earthquake which took place on 
the 16th of .Tune 1819 ; in fact Bliooj has not 
yet recovered from U.s cficcts. 

The city is .surrounded by a wall, flanked by 
round and .square towens, and is situated near 
a large tank of water, in tlic vicinity of wJiich 
arc several trees and loinb.s. A^iewed from a , 
distance, the stone building.s, intermingled with 
mosques, pagodas, and ornamental gardens, luive 
notan uniirctty look ; but tlic streets arc narrow 
and poor; few of the houses being more than 
two stories in height, and the sliops arc small, 
oiien .spaces, where the venders sit on stone 
elevations in front, in the midst of their goods, 
after the manner of other Oriental cities. They 
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reminded us of the houses at Poni])cii, which 
they resembled both in size and aj)pcarancc. 

Tlie iniiabitants arc a fine but wild race of 
people ; they wear immensely high turbans, 
sometimes richly ornamented with gold, com- 
posed of thirty or forty yards of muslin at 
least; and the women arc clad in red sarrees, 
and wear a prodigious number of bangles on 
their arms and aiikles. The Cutchccs arc fa- 
mous for manufacturers in gold and silver 
which they emboss in a sort of filigree ]jattcrn. 
They are also very skilful in embroidery, and 
in working muslin and lace, in a manner whicii 
something resembles Brussels sprigs ; and mafiy 
ladies send uj) orders for dresses from lloinbay. 
They also make fanciful and ornamental armour 
in a superior style, which is attributed to the 
encouragement Avhich was bestowed on the 
manufactoiy by one of the fonner Jlaos: ex- 
cellent swords, creeses, and shields of rhinoceros 
hides, perfectly transparent, and curiously em- 
bossed with gold knobs, are also made Iicrc, 

On the 1st of January 182G, we went to see 
the Ilao’s palace, which is situated in the town, 
but which was among the buildings seriously 
injured by the earthquake of 1819. Tiio ex- 
terior is curious, and though not particularly 
elegant, is by no means unhandsome. It is 
covered witli Dutch tilc.s, and there were some 
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singular Dntdi looking figures in sculpture, 
wliicli looked most foreign and European. 
U])on inquiry, wo found they actually rvcrc the 
workmansliip of Dutch artists, some of whom 
liad formerly watulered up here, and been em- 
ployed by the llao in building and in orna- 
menting his palace. After passing one or 
two gateways, w'c entered an interior court, 
wlicrc rve were received by tlie Kaumdar 
Euttan Sic, wlio bad undertaken to be our 
Cicerone. Ascending a very narrow' and sliab- 
by staircase, ■jve catno upon an open area, tvbcre 
were lounging several attendants ; and from 
tbence we passed into a ball sun-ounded by a 
eolonnadc, witli a fountain and basin in the 
centre. After traver-sing some other apart- 
ment.s, we entered the famous A-cc-na Mahl, the 
gloi’}' of Ehooj, wliicli is a room entirely hung 
with pier glasses, the pillars and ceiling being 
also covered with miriovs, and reminding one 
of the fairy talc in wdiich the Queen Claribell 
could not turn ^vithout seeing herself from head 
to foot. 

Here w’ns contained the bed of the celebrated 
Eao Lacka, w’bo aj)})ears to have been quite 
the Hero of the Gulch monarclis, as every 
tiling important seems to be referred to him. 
His couch is esteemed too sacred to he used by 
his degenerate posterity, and v’henovcr the pre- 
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sent Rao sleeps in tlic apartment, another is 
substituted in its stead. Tlie floor, and a liigb 
shelf, running round the top of the room, were 
completely covered with every sort and de- 
scription of china and glass Avarc, so as to have 
entirely the appearance of a Avarehouse ; the 
Avholc Avas covered Avith faded artificial flowers, 
and these, Ave understood, it Avas the groat 
amusement of the state prisoner, and ex-llao 
Bliarmuljee, to dust and arrange. What a con- 
tradiction is human nature ! this same Rao, Avho 
AA’as deposed, because one of his great delights 
AA’as to mount his elephant, and ride over his 
subjects, trampling them to death, for pastime, 
is noAV seeking recreation in ornamenting, ad- 
miring, and playing AA’ith artificial floAvers, por- 
celain and cut glass ! 

It is said, that a person is more astonished to 
meet Avith the i)roductions of his native land, 
in a distant country, than Avith any foreign 
article, howcA'cr extraordinary in its nature, 
and that the report of roads being discovered 
in the moon, surprised people more, than any 
monster or A^olcano could Ikia^c done, Amonjr 
nAimerous Chinese oddities and rarities, Avhich 
Avould have put a veritable china fancier into 
ecstasies — conceive our amusement, to find high 
installed among the most A'aluable curiosities 
of the Rao of Cutch, an honest, old-fashion- 
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cd English ghiss frame for creams, siicli as may 
still he seen in some ancient rectory, brought 
forth at the annual lithe-feast, or in honour of 
some christening, or other family festival ; how- 
ever, at so many thousand miles distant from the 
place where it was manufactured, it served for 
a curiosity and ornament, quite as well as the 
Oriental •wonders with which wc load our cabi- 
nets and boudoirs. But what excited the most 
unbounded delight and applause from all the 
native individuals of the party, were two clocks, 
made ])crhaps .<omc fifty or hundred years ago, 
such ns we may .suppose delighted the belles of 
the court of King George II. or perhaps of bis 
predecessor, King George I,, in which, little 
moving figure.s rcjjrcscntcd English musical 
])arlics, and when sot going, the lady began to 
play on the harp.sichord, the gentlemen to 
senjpe the violin, the violoncello, and other in- 
struments, most outrageously, very much in' 
the same stylo exhibited in the title page of 
HullmaudcVs first lc.ssons for beginners. 

'\'\’'hat children we all arc, even though v'c 
may measure five or six feet high ! Here was 
the Kaumdar of Cutch, exhibiting for our 
amusement, with the greatest glee, a (xumpciy 
piece of clock Avork, Avhich threw into qmsitive 
raptures the lieaAy-turbaned, Avild-looking, dark- 
faced, Avhi.skercd Cu tehees around; and I was 
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amused — more, however, with the animate, 
than the inanimate figures. In an adjoining 
room, Ruttunn Si(i pointed out with great com- 
placency a pair of English globes, a musical 
snuff-box, and treated ns with a tune on a bar- 
rel organ, ‘ such as may be heard any day in 
the streets of London. They all did for curio- 
sities, and he followed the example of most 
Cicerones, in showing off the productions of 
our own counliy, with which we were well- 
acquainted, rather than those which were real 
rarities to us. 

In the spacious verandah, or rather gallcrj% 
which entirely surrounded the interior room — 
was a most curious medley of pictures — and 
many a print of an English belle, who certainly 
never expected to have gained a station in the 
palace of the Rao of Cutch, appeared inter- 
mingled with portraits of the reigning family, 
which exhibited .some good specimens of the 
art of painting in the.se remote regions. There 
was no design or .shade, so that Queen Eliza- 
beth would have liked to have had her coun- 
tenance taken by one of these artists ; but the 
colouring was by no means bad, and every part 
was laboured and fini.shed with the utmost pre- 
cision and exactness. They reminded me of 
some of the early productions of the Italian 
Patriarchs of painting, Cimabue, Giotto, kc. or 
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pcrliaps, rather of those of their great patron 
and predecessor, St. Lulvc, who, no doubt, in- 
structed the Cutchccs at tiie .same time that he 
is said to have given lessons to the Grcek.s. 
Indeed tliey were verv superior to the picture 
attributed to him of the holy A'irgin, in Iior 
silver chapel, at the Chic.sa della Santissima 
Annunziatn, at Florence. Tlie portrait of the 
fiimous llao Lacka was one of the bc.st paint- 
ing.s, and had a more recommendator}' counte- 
nance than any of the otlier Cutch potentates. 

The A-ce-na jMnhl, illuminated with lights, 
which were reflected in ever)’ direction by the 
.surrounding nurror.s, ccrtainl}' possessed a con- 
siderable degree of brilliancy, and was an ex- 
cellent .specimen of Oriental taste and architec- 
ture. It is tlic great boa.st of Cutch, and per- 
haps quite as well worthy a visit as tlie garden 
palace at Soubra, the plaything of tlie Pasha 
Maliomct Ali. The verandah reminded me of 
the Doria Palace at Romo, though tlic pictures 
were certainly not quite equal to tho.se in that 
superb collection. 

Wc then went to see the Rao’s mcnngcric, 
•where were some Indian lions, which liad rather 
the a])2)earancc of tigers than of the African 
quadnqred, which beai-s tlio same name, and 
indeed seemed of a very degenerate, or rather 
of a totally different, species. The cars of the 
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state elephant were curiously painted, and 
looked like velvet, and his tusks were sawn 
off. There were also some Nyl Ghaes,* ani- 
mals something between a cow, a horse, and 
a deer, AAdth peculiarly brilliant and piercing 
eyes, herds of which frequent the northern 
parts of Guzerat. The state bullocks Avere of 
a A’^ery fine breed, milk-Avhite in colour, and 
noble animals. We likeAvise saAv the Rhuth, 
or state carriage, AA’itli four Avhcels, AA'hich, it is 
said, none in Ciitch but the Rao is priAoIeged 
to use, and other singular-looldng A'chiclcs. 
Tlie ex-Rao frequently takes an airing, but is 
never alloAved to leave the palace, unless at- 
tended by an officer in Awaiting, Avho is a sort 
of honourable guard. One of Bharmuljec’s 
amusements is ram fighting, and lie is glad to 
have the society of the said guard at such 
times. He Avas deposed on account of crueltj’’ 
and drunkenness, though by no means an old 
man, and it is said, possessing very good, 
though uncultivated talents. 


* Nyl Ghae literally tneatiis blue eow. 
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LETTER LKIV. 

Visit to the Rnnnce of Ciitch. — Interior of tlic Zeiinna — 
Female Attendants. — Tombs. — Pallc.ars. — Tomb of lino 
Lackiu—Ntimeroas Festivals.— Hindoo lioolie. — Cltristi 
mas. — Dcwallee. — Mohiirrcin,' — Tnboot and Sho\v.s. — 
Tomb of Hpscyn dc^iroyccl by the Wababites.— Animosity 
betneeti tlic .Soonis and Shiites. — Curious Mabometan 
debate. 

I iiAVt: tilfoacly given yon an account of an 
A fab Iltiratn at Hodeida, and, perhaps, you 
tvill not object to n de.scnption of a .Talirejah’s 
Zenana at Bhooj, to tvhicli, by express invita- 
tion, I paid a vi.sit on llte 3d of January 3826. 

We were received on our an-ival at the gates 
of tlte palace by Riitten Sie, tvlio attended 

C and Ins statl' (he then being in com- 

mnnd of the cantonment) to the Rao’s Durbar; 
vdiilst the ladies of the party were handed 
over to the Avomen’s attendants, bj' Avhom Ave 
Averc escorted tluough several courts, till Ave 
reached a flight of steps Avhich led to an 
apartment, at the door of Avbicb, surrounded by 
her attendants, stood the Rannee, the Avife of 
the ex, and the mother of the present Rao. 
She received us most courteously, and with as 
much grace as an English princess could haA^e 
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done. She was a pretty woman, with soft 
languishing eyes, very white teeth, and an 
agreeable and expressive countenance. Her 
costume was a handsome sarree, much worked 
vuth gold, and her arms, ankles, and tiu’oat 
were loaded with gorgeous bangles and neck- 
laces of pure gold ; a number of handsome 
pearls were in her hair, and massy rings in 
her nose and ears, but her ornaments were 
rather heav}’’ than elegant, and more valuable 
than brilliant. After mutually exchanging 
salaams, she took Iicr scat in a low silver arm- 
chair, supported by cushions, whilst common 
chairs wore placed for us, and tlie attendants, 
dressed in the heavy red sarree of the country, 
sat down on the ground, gazed at us with in- 
satiate curiosity, and talked an immense deal, 
but respectfull}'. 

This Zenana, of which so mucli has been 
said, and of which Burke, I tliink, gives so 
flower}’- and poetical a description, was a small 
dark apartment, with unglazed windows closed 
by wooden shutters. Its fumiture consisted of 
a four posted-bed and a small couch — a veiy 
handsome Carpet — the liannee’s silver chair — 
another of a similar description, probably for 
her lord arid master, — and, with our seats, the 
inventory is completed. 

The manners of the Kannee were dignified, 
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yel t'Xlnnucly graciou':, higlily plensing, 
ftsni vrry supmoj- fr> diosc', of htt nHcndarits. 
Tlioijglj from {•rtifjueitc ncsvt-i* allowal to leave 
)(fr Zi-nv.m, yet s.he quite wa ,//«t at 

«11 thegmsip. and even iCiiKlal of fheEnglblj 
asnqi. and ?.t'eine{l intimately acqtmintetl witli 
Uie partictilats of a matrimonial yrnct?.? which, 
lt:ul taken place tlicrc same tiijtc before. She 
pitl a numbfr of <jtic.'tions to ns, anti after 
tv«:; hatl sati.diod ber cariosity, on oitr asking 
ber wlietber h!h,' find aiiv faiiiih', she told us, 
she luifl one <(*11 (the young Jiao), atul, poor 
tbing, it wns with a inclnncboly look aiul a 
.sigh (li.nt she iidcUal, and “ two daughters, 
both dead." Pj-obablv they jiad “ had milk 
given them," the li.ubarons custom of the 
.Tahrejali tribe. 

As 1 was not .suflteient Hindoaslanec scliolar 
»nt this time to cariT on tlic conversation flu- 
ently myself, my Aj'nh assisted as ititcipretor, 
and with all my respect for iVJnjosty, it was 
with dirticulty I kept my countenance, wlicn, 
after he.si(.atlng a little at the English term for 
Hanneo, .she inteiqjrctecl the dignity into “ Mrs. 
King.” On our receiving a summons from the 
gentlemen, “Mis. King” seemed duly im- 
pressed with the necessity of obeying the be- 
hests of a Inusband, and after presenting us 
Avitb bctel-nut wrapt up in a loaf, termed 
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paling, inundating ns with rose water,, and 
pouring sandal-wood oil over us, we made our 
salaams and retired, she requesting us to repeat 
our visit, at least, once a fortnight, and I flatter 
m3'self, that in the sameness and ta.’diuin of a 
Zenana life, we must indeed liave been a con- 
siderable amusement, and have afforded the'fair 
inhabitants topics for conversation for a long 
time afterwards. 

“ Mrs. King,” or the Kannee of Cutch, is said 
to he Yciy much attached to her husband, the 
cx-llao Ilharmuljce, notwithstanding he lias 
three or four other wives; and she has even 
built a tomb to some relation whom he mur- 
dered, in expiation of the offence. Slie is very 
fond of narrating the particulars of his dejio- 
.sition to all those ivho will gii e licr a patient 
hearing, wliich .she considers as I'ery hard and 
unjust, and, very naturally and projierly, does 
all .she can to procure him friends. She iva.s, at 
this time, very anxious that her son should 
marr}'; for, to the di.sgrace of the fninilj'', he 
was ten ye.ars old, and had no ivifo! a circum- 
stance which had never occurred to any of his 
predecessors before ! and unfortunately, on ac- 
count of the expense, there seemed to be .some 
difliculty in procuring him one.' 

The Mornitiir I’o.st, (.July IS30,) nniioiiiicc.s timt tlio 

voi.. II. a 
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The Oiie.st nnu flic »nost. J;higu1ai' huiUlings 
in the vittinity of IJhooj are the tombs, of 
’ivhicli there are a great variety, from the nule 
stone ivith the hand and nnn, betokening the 
suttee, to the inagnitieent edifice raised to the 
nieinoiy of Itao Tjachji. 'j’he plain is covered 
with pallcnrs, ^vith sculptured figures upon 
Hliom; the man on lionscback, is emblematic 
of the <lcreascd warrior, or the ]>ei‘st)Ti who has 
died in combat -the figure on a camel, marks 
the merchant who has been slain in defence of 
bis goods— a rliuth, or covered cart, a person 
fbat lias died in consequence of an accident 
from one, or who has been murdered whilst 
travelling, and the female with the creese in 
her throat, denotes a tragn, or voluntary suicide, 
such as may Iiua'c been committed in order to 
draw down the vengeance of the gods \ipon 
the mnratider, who committed dejwedations on 
her property. These pallears, or sculptured 
stones, are froqucntlj' placed under small edi- 
fices, possessing a considerable degree of ele- 
gance ; the roof being supported by four stone 
pillars, wliich arc placed upon an elevation, 
with a flight of steps on every side. 

The tomb of llao Lucka is a singular, but 

young Rno of Cntcli hns just ninrried — four wivi;s I ft rs 
to bo Iiopoil the ex-Rnnnee will now bo satisfied. 
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very handsome edifice; something in the 
shape of a Grecian cross, but with each side 
strongly indented and crenated, and, as far as 
possible, removed from .the celebrated curve in 
Burke’s definition of the line of beauty. In every 
direction the angles meet the eye, and appear 
to retire in echelon. The whole is surmounted 
Avith one large and several smaller domes, orna- 
mented Avith a prodigious number of pillars, 
statues, and an immense deal of sculpture, and 
the building is ascended on CA'ery side by flights 
of steps, AAdiich entirely surround the structure. 
At the death of Rao Lacka, fifteen concu- 
bines performed suttee, whose pallears grace 
the interior ; they are represented at full 
length, in the bloom of youth and beauty, 
holding instruments of music in their hands. 
The tomb itself, on AA'hich is an inscription, 
and an arm covered Avith bracelets, is in an 
interior apartment, surrounded by a grand 
verandah. In front of this, on the floor, is a 
small square, of the size of a large chess-boayd, 
Avith several specimens of curious marble. The 
Avhole is extremely magnificent, and Avould be 
an ornament to any city in the AA’orld, This, 
Avhich must be called the Cutch style of archi- 
tecture, appears to be the prevailing mode, as 
there are some other tombs built in a similai’ 

Q 2 
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snntinbr, thougli none equally hajulsomc. A 
.sCone elcjiliant faces the grand entrance,. ami 
tu'o European chobdars^ or inace-bearers, in, 
sculpture, stand sentry. 

7'ho .fahrejah wives do not, as a thing of 
couiYc, perf(.inii .suttee with their Tjords, tlioiigli 
llu? coJicuhinc.s consider it to he a point oflio- 
nour, and oaoh strivc-s with dreadful cinniatiori 
to he tlie fii>t to .sacrifice herself. In the Hnl- 
wmid district, tiot far from Mhllia, in Gnzerat, 
such i.s the passion for tnig;!, or voluntary sui- 
cide, that even tlie wives of the lowc.st castes 
perfonu suttee, and sometimes they are not 
content to wait for the actual demise of their 
luLshunds, hut hum In^forchaud. In iSOS, Ge- 
neral Walker, %vhen in the neighbourhood of 
I^lallia, had a petition prc.scntcd to him from 
a peivoij who had one of thc.se outragcou-sly 
virtuoihs u'ive.s, juirporting, that the Govern- 
ment whicli allowed .such acts, was bound to 
make him amond.s for the lo.ss ho had sinstained, 
and requesting to have a new one provided for 
liim from the j)nblic revenues; but, though 
the Suttee actually took place, I never heard 
whether ho obtained compensation in cotise- 
quencc. Irmiicdiately in the vicinity of Hiil- 
waiid is a hill completely covered with pallears 
and temples, in such numbers as to liave al- 
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most the appearance of air army at a dis- 
tance. 

Besides the tomb of Rao Lacka, there are 
the mausoleums of ]\lahomet Puny, Rao Rud- 
der, Dadajee, a Saint, and Futtee IVIahomet, a 
Sindian General and INIilitaiy Commandant, 
who, in 1792, having gained the ascendancy in 
Cutch, turned out Dhosain Rain ; but was in 
his turn expelled by Bhyjee Bawa, brother of 
Rao Raydhun ; however, by another revolu- 
tion, he again resumed the Government of 
Bhooj, which he retained till 1813, when Rao 
Bharmuljee, the son of Rao Raydhun, took the 
lead. Some of these buildings are fine speci- 
mens of IMorisco architecture, caiwed and highly 
finished with rich ornaments, and those inten-ed 
within appeared to be reverenced as saints ; for 
some of our servants requested leave to go and 
perform poojah at some of these tonibs. The 
Hindoos, apparently not having Gods enough of 
their own, ivorship those of other sects ivhen- 
■ever they come in their way. 

They also appear to observe not only their 
ovm festivals, but those of the Christians and 
Mahometans, and indeed the whole year round 
was nothing but a succession of different mys- 
teries and mummeiy, in honour of some Saint, 
or of some holiday. At the Hoolie or Spring 
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Fc'Jtjvnl, wliieli li:ip|)ciieil in Mnrdi, t)ie Sepoys 
, aiine rmiiKl tti jiroemimj, ntid exliibited a 
noiiUrli for our .'Mnij^efuent in front of ourlnni- 
gabnr, suul ;i .'■ovt of play, ihc pcrAffinm onact- 
itig tlje jnu-t of v.’il(] beasts. One personated 
ft tiger, wbo puHed, aiul purred, and pranced 
so hatundly, jh to delight all his beholders, and 
throw them into ecstasies of delight. The va- 
rious castes kept <juite distijtct, and went nhoiil 
in difleient panic,':, some e.vpeeting and gladly 
receiving a buck.'.heesh in bonmir of the fes- 
tival, whilst the higher castes refused it, mid 
pelted every hndy jdayfidly with red powder, 
(semiied yam.) in (he same manner that sugar- 
plums are thrown nhout in Italy during the 
two or throe last days of the Carnival. Pro- 
bably the Italinirs have learnt (his eustom from 
the Orientals, as it ks pmcli.scd at this period, 
wliirh corresponds witli limt of the Carnival, all 
over India, from the TCajah to the Kyat. The 
Ouicoumr goo.s to work, or rather to play, so 
.systematically, that he uses an engine to pou> 
dor his friends with. The Kajah of Poorbun- 
der was satisfied with a bag, such as the English 
hulic.s carried their .sugar-plums in, at Malta ; 

and in solciim Durbar he was ^vontto pelt C ^ 

ami Ids ministers, who roturnodit, udth interest, 
for during this saturnalia every one is on a level. 
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At our Christmas, the Dukhendars, or trades- 
people, brought us presents of plum-cakes, and 
the servants offered us bucksheesh of sugar- 
candy, gum arabic, and flowers, sure of receiv- 
ing Christmas-boxes in return, and probably 
our English term is derived from this Oriental 
one. The Portuguese treated us with a dance, 
‘in which the Pope and the Diable were the 
principal performers, the former fairly giving 
the latter a good thrashing, and beating liirh 
out of the field with his keys of office. 

The JDewallee is a Hindoo festiA’^al in which a 
prodigious number of lights are used, great illu- 
minations made, and many conflagrations take 
place in conseq[uence. The Naag Sahib’s day was 
on the 28th of July, and the Jewish Purem, in 
honour of IMordecai, happened in April. Then 
there were the IMahometan Ramazan andBairam, 
the new moon, which terminates the former 
being as anxiously looked for here as in Egypt. 
The Bukhree lilohurrem, was on the 6th of July, 
which festival is in honour of Isaac, or Ishmaelj 
and the Imaun Hoseyn Mohurrem, in the begin- 
ning of August, is observed with great solem- 
nity by the Shiahs. For several days they be- 
wail the unfortunate end of Hoseyn, beatinn- 
their breasts, invoking him by name, and re^ 
peatedly vociferating Hoseyn! Hassan ! Beebee 
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in a inosi. onti'n^fcnns irianncr, cinl it is 
fnid. Uirst Ihoy actually snsnctimcs work tliem- 
sth'cs into such a pitch of cnUmsiasm, and are 
M) ovcrcotue hy their fcclingK, tliat even by- 
stiintlors have ham quite, aircctwl Wc saw 
St.uuc of }Ik; Tahoots tvliich were carried about 
in ijnnul- ])roce.S5ion, and looked to me verj- 
nuteh like highly onianumted hahy-honscs, co 
■N’civd v.'ith tinsel, and gold and .silver leaf, with 
figum*? inside*, resembling some •wax-work I 
have seen, rcftre.senting tlie Buhes in the wood, 
'f'he Sepny.s a])pcared (o consider their o'^m 
lionour concenicd in having a magnificenHa- 
hoot, and disputes .so Irajiicntly take place in 
a.sscrting tltc diderciit claim.s to precedency, that, 
there ■were order.< issued l»y the local Govern- 
ment.s .settling their raspeetivc sidc.s of the road 
they are eaeli to take, if they happen to efTcct 
a re'nrontre. , . - - 

Thei-e being a “ hurra tuniaslui,"* on t fic 3rd 

of Augu.st, in the lines of C ’s Begiincnt in 

honour of the jtlohurrem, ■wc went to .see tlio 
.spcofacle, •which was exhibited under a tent 
])artiul!y lighted up. In the front played a 
fountain, and all around wore natives seated 
on the ground ; and their dark countenances, 
turbiiucd Iiead.s, and Oriontnl costume, as tlie 

■ * A preal eiitertaiiiinoni or show. 
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torches gleamed upon them, had a wild and sin- 
gular eiFect. Beneath a handsome canopy stood 
the taboot or mausoleum, covered over with a 
pall of . crimson cloth, and within rested two 
figures, who represented' the defunct’ Hdseyn, 
and his brother Hassan ; incense was flung 
around, and music floated on the air, whilst out- 
side the tent a nautch was exhibited, a rude sort 
of tournament, phantasmagoria, and a puppet- 
show, probably representing scenes relative to 
Hose5m’s death ; and a sort of war dance of 
natives, smeared all over with paint, and look- 
ing very grim and horrible, concluded the 
entertainment. 

, Iinaun Hoseyn, the great object of venera- 
tion with . the Shiahs, appears to be held in 
abhorrence by ..those Mahometan reformers the 
Wahabites ; for in 1801, under their leader 
Abdelazig, they ■ attacked his tomb, which 
was situated under a magnificent temple in. 
the neighbourhood of Bagdad, and filled with, 
the riches of .Turkey and Persia, which, they 
destroyed and pillaged, and converted the city 
into a desert. It has been observed that 
“ no wars which ever desolated the Christian: 
world, have caused half the bloodshed and woe, 
or been so strongly stamped with the character 
of implacable animosity, as have the political 



nufl relipou.s cojitrovcfAJCfi of the Maliome- 
tafi scetarie*;.” 'rhe 'j’urks anti tlio Pcrsiiitis, 
Uie n'prc^sentA'ttivcs of the two sets of opinions, 
suul tilt? Iicatl?; of tho respecttvc parties have 
ever heW twh c>fli<r in dcWstntwn, preferring- 
.Itnv.s' fuitl Ciiri^t inns' to (he atlvcrsc sect, fuul 
coosiilering the destruction of one of these 
hated indivhJual.s to be more nieritorioiis tiinn 
tlu* ilniighter of .seventy individuals of any 
oliier (le-seription : whilst the W'^nliabitcs, the 
dlscl|}les of Abd.nl-l\'alieb, appear equally nil- 
veiw to both (ho Sounis .and Shiahs. 

This great rcrornicr was horn about 1720 .at 
Ml Ai;ific or ^lijiinn, in the province ofNedjcd 
in Arabia, where ho first spread his doctrines, 
anti ncconling to Nicbniir be appears to linvc 
bceji u complete bnt violent Unitariain and 
his followers .‘:ccm to bo endued with the dc-; 
struclive pi'opensities of tlie original Ibllowci'S 
of ]tJtih(iinc't, for Abdt?l}izigafler having destroy- 
ed tliC q/hiidiil iomh of Inuiiiu Hoscyn, n hioh 
jiad been for so many ye.'H-s the object of religi- 
ons veneration with the Sbialis, on tlie 27th of 
April l<S0y entered itJccca, anti ordered eighty 
.splendid tombs there to be levelled with tlie 
gronnd, not excepting even the inoimmcht of 
the venerable Kadijah, and in In’s zeal for refor- 
mation he jn'oliibited the use of coli’cc and to- 
bacco, as luxmie.s imbccoming true beliet'crs. 
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The Mahometans of India appear to be prin- 
cipally of the Shiah sect, and consequently 
Imaun Hoseyn is “ the God of their Idolatry 
in India they pay as much veneration to him, 
and to their other peers or saints, as any en- 
thusiastic Koman Catholic could do to his pa- 
tron saint, and notwithstanding it is a Hindoo 
province, the Mahometan tombs in Cutch are 
highly esteemed, and are very ornamental build- 
ings to the country. 

When C was Brigadier, after Colonel 

Sand with had left Cutch, he had a curious dis- 
pute to settle; for the Mahometans in the 
cantonment, not being able tO' agree among 
themselves who should be their INloollah or 


priest, and such religious disputes frequently 
running very high, he was obliged to interpose 
his authority. The regular Sloollah being a 
non-resident and of disreputable character, a 
deputy had been appointed, but another party 
set up a third person in opposition,' whose ex- 
position of the law was said not to be ortho- 
dox, and It was to settle their respective claims 
that he presided at an open musjeed, vdiere 
the whole caste assembled, and it was agreed 
that one should read the Koran, and the other 
rehearse the prayers. Subsequently, however, 
the un-orthodox one was accused of neglecting 
to mentmn the Great Mogul’s name in his 
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prayer, wjiicli nil tijc Indian Mahometans 
.‘^luntid <If>, and he lost his oflke in consecjuencc, 
Considcrahle nnuisenient sv;u> caused at this 
meeting, by an Artillery Iluvildar, (or serjeant) 
st(?pping ft)nvarfl, and asserting Ids right to 
sign Iris naino befoix* the Infantry Suhalulars, 
(or C'liplains) heeau^e he observed, the artiller}' 
always tonic the right of the line, and Jiad con- 
sejjiiently tlie precedency. JI is claims were re- 
ceived AvilU rttars of laughter, hut it was imi- 
versalh' allowed to be a very {iroper instance 
of t‘sprl( iiorpn, not always to he found in 
:i native, and the Ilavildar was permitted to 
have th(? ]jieasure of signing Iris name before 
the Suhahdnrs of the ])arty. 


LKTTEll LXV. 


Clinmtc of Ciiteli — Knrlhijwnkc. — Sensons — Dusty wmds.— 
Monsoon.— Ajiimrds. — Rats. — Cobra cli Capello. — Bears, 
niul vild IJpa.sts. — Gnine. — Birds. — Horses.— Grapes from 
Cntml. — I’niits. 

’;riiE climate of Cutch, which wa.s at one 
time considered rl'inarlcably liealthy, udiilst wo 
were tbcrc, had become very much deteriorated, 
arid some person.s attributed tin's change to the 
want of rain, A Oiy little having bdlcri for seve- 
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ral years. Tlic country 5s particularly siiljjccL 
to earthquakes, so much so, that in building 
contracts, a proviso is always made against 
them. Sliglit .shocks arc frequently fell, and 
on the 2nd of July, we experienced a ]n-ctty 
sharp one, which was, however, fortunately un- 
attended by any serious consequences. 'I'lie 
weather was peculiarly sultry ajul oppressive, 
and even in the shade the thermometer was at 
91°. About one o’clock in the afternoon, I 
felt the sofa on which T was sitting so violently 
shaken, that I fancied a tame goal, which was 
very fond of following me inlo the bungalow, 
was rubbing herself against it, but the mys- 

ter}’ was soon cleared up, by C , who had 

perceived the walls of the bungalow shake, 
coming hastily into the room, and desiring me 
to go immediately into the Com])ound for 
safety. The shock was not, hou’cvcr, rcj)catcd, 
though all our servants felt it very sensibly, 
and the Dirjee, who was at work in the vcrati- 
dah, declared he heard a report like a pistol 
from the hill fort. 

The weather in Cutch is much colder in the 
winter, and hotter in the summer, than at 
Bombay, whore the temperature of the atmos- 
phere, from its vicinity to the sea, is more 
equalized. After the dreadful storm had pass- 
ed off, which welcomed us on our arrival at 



Bhiiaj. ill wc rnijiitl tlie iiiornings 

iiiul jjcctilijirly <ieligh(fn], thongh the 

■rjnotUide licat was nitiior ojjpressive. About 
CliristiDas ?t Itrt^nno unplfasantly raid, mul I 
Ti.'A^Y longed for a fjrc, as Av'rt’ii v'Ci oiir ])rccau- 
tiotis of slnittin/f tlie ijlass n'hnlows and doors, 
I ('i'uhl lUH juy.solt' ^varnl, and in oiir 

drives, I so»)ctia»es foiitid a ftir-ti[)pct and nnifi' 
t’erv 'I'licro were even reports of 

tW bavin;; been se<?n early in the niorifmg, but 
we did not (jnite believe tbis r/i/. In da- 
nuajr and JA'Iirnary, there u'crc dense fogs 
(vtrlv in the day, and in dfareli, the Spring he- 
>r,w, when the tveathoi* was truly delightful, 
po.ssessin;; all the ehisticit}' of that charming 
season in blurope. IJut this was very tiansi- 
tory, for in April the heats cointncneed, and 
the dnsfv ninds began to Won-. The thermo- 
niclca-, even in our bouse, which was one of the 
best and coolest in the eamp, ranged in the 
shade from 5)0" lo 10t)% and m the tents it 
moiintefl occasionally to 130". J he nights, 
howe^'er, wore generally cool, which is not 
always the case in India; tliougli at the full 
moon, they n'cre much hotter than at any other 
period, and positively in the tropics, that orb 
seems to impart a considerable degree of beat ; 
and it was singular that the fever generally 
was felt at this iieriod, so that the safTorers 
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had a most vmsentmiental dread of Cynthia, 
when in full splendour, for they were then sure 
to have, or <it least dreaded, a return of the 
disorder. 

In 1S27, the hot winds were not so violent as 
usual, hut when they blew, the whole atmos- 
phere was impregnated with dust ; and co- 
lumns of sand, moving across the plain, or 
whirling in eddies, (termed devils,) often re- 
minded us of our old friend the Camsecn, but 
these -^vere \vholly unattended by the depres- 
sing and melancholy effects of that obnoxious 
blast, and neither the spirits nor the health 
were injured, beyond the exhaustion incident 
to excessive heat. The effects of these winds 
were most extraordinary ; the shin chapped, the 
lips crached, and the hair became as dry and 
electric, as in intense frost. The furniture 
went to pieces, the tables split, the frames of 
the doors and window’s shrank, and would 
none of them close, and all the locks were ren- 
dered quite useless. If accidentally exposed to 
it, the sensation ivas startling, being hotter 
than the fiercest blast that ever issued from 
the mouth of a fiery furnace. A book', hand- 
somely bound, if exposed to it, shrivelled up in 
a few minutes ; water thrown on the ground 
evaporated in an instant, and our onl}^ resource 
was to sit close to tatties, or mats, manufactured 
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of ! ?ie fra^^nint Foa Cvnosumklev, wliidi is icrnV 
cd Cusciifi liy tlie natives, and placed against tlie 
avlfidcns's, and Jeept ■ wcB-avatcred. au- agreeable 
M'eiU, as well as eonlncss,' was diflnsed tliraiigli 
the nparlmciit. The only resource against die 
heat. iVits to exclude it;, and from ten, in the 
inannng, till sun-set, tro tvere obliged to beep 
the house shut up and darketiod, ns jfit .rveroa 
cold night in winter, and I used most anxiously 
to wateli “ the splentlul playful sun," as he sank 
in bis llotnl of glory beneath thehonbon. Most' 
gbully did 3 then hail (ho genial loved-refurn 
of evening, after the day-beam's witbering fire 
—for, till then, ibe languor tbnt pervaded the 
frame, rendered even the moving across the 
room an exertion. The medical men, however, 
preferred tlie wjn-ni to the cold weathety and 
tliero was lo.ss sieknws at this period than at 
theJatter, when you svill be surprised to bear, 
tbnt complaints of the chest, cold.s, coughs, and 
rhoLimnfism, hcciunc veiy prevalent, and yon 
will Imigh at my ofiering a flannel jacket in 
India, io one of the atteiidants, whose tlrcadfid 
cough rpiite distressed me, , 

On the 2Slh of June, a now moon,* and a 
[builder-storm, ushered in the i-aiiiy. monsoon ; 
ivhidi ej}Jihet, however, is not correct, for of 
Mn there tvas scarcely any ; but the weather 
jccamc comparative!}' deligblfullj cool, the 
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burnt .‘;oU assumed a degree of verdure, and I 
%vas again enabled to resume my customary 
employment, which was out of the question 
whilst the hot winds prevailed ; this continued 
for about a couple of months, when it vanished 
in another thunder-storm, and intensely hot 
weather, accompanied with sultry fogs, again 
set in, which continued till the return of the 
cold weather. There were occasiojial storms, 
but tlicse were very rare, excelling at the com- 
mencement and termination of llic monsoon. 

The animal tribe, .as well as tlie linman race 
in- Cutch, ajjpenrs to ])arlicip;Uc in the wild- 
ness of the country, and in our evening drives 
we used to meet herds of wild-looking goats, 
and flocks of scraggy, hrown-faced sheep, re- 
turning home from their ]iasturc, whi(4i, with 
buffaloes and .singular-looking oxen, an ante- 
lope bounding away in the distance, or a camel 
roaming about the cantonment, had a very pic- 
turesque appearance. Somctimc.s a fox would 
run across the road, an owl fly heavily past us. 
or a cowardly-looking jackal sneak oif at our aj)- 
proach. The cries of this last animal, mournful 
and lupibrious in the extreme, and .similar to 
the plaintive wailing of children in distress, often 
used to disturb our .slumber.s jit night, when tliev 
would venture into our compound in .search of 
prey. The rats ^vere great mu.sanccs--tl\e soil 

VOL. II. ], 
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rinMUid pcrfrinited wuh theii* lioles,— they 
infested our bungalow, concealing thoiircelvcs 
in fbe roof, nnri n-t* have frequently been liiglily 
anntsTfl at seeing them peeping archly out of 
their holc-s in the ceiling at n$, keeping a wnteli- 
ful eye oti our tnovonients. They used regu- 
larly to drink np the oil in the lamp rvhicli 
avas placed on a table in onr sleeping apart- 
ment, and sometimc.s walked oil' with {lie wick, 
whieb is li dangerous propensity of tlieirs, ns 
thereby liotises are liable to be biinil down. 
’1 he noise they made was .so tremendous, that 
we were frcqnently awakened by it, fully per- 
.suaded there were people in tlie room. 

Our old (onncntor.s, the while ants, continued 
their persecutions, for the floors being of beaten 
mud, which ivas rvoll adapted for their liabita- 
tion, they were most indefatigable in tlieir 
labours, and it was much more ditficnlt to rc- 
pre.ss tliem, than to got rid of moth in a house 
in , buiglnud. ^J'lic snakc.s used frequently to 
make tlieir tvtfn'a into the apartments, and per- 
haps they thought, from being worsliiped in 
Cntcl) as the gods of the country', tlioy liad 
a right to go wherever they .pleased. One 
night as I opened the door to call my Ayah, 
wJio was sitting on the gi-oimd in tlie passage 
aAvniting my orders, there being no such things 
as Mk in India, I heard close to u.s a violent 
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hissing, puffing, blowing, and sighing, which 
she told me was only the wnd ; on looking 
abouh however, we discovered an immense 
Gobra di Capello in a hole close to where she 
had taken her station. It was of immense size, 
and it was with great difficulty its. destruction 
was effected. Another time, hearing a violent 
shriek, and going into the inner room to en- 
quire the cause, Ave found her in violent agita- 
tion, declaring she had seen one gliding into 
our sleeping apartment. As it was not a very 
agi-eeable companion, we caused a search to be 
made, but it was so long before it could be 
found, that the servant said she must be mis- 
taken •, however, ' after some time it Avas dis- 
covered coiled up beneath a trunk. She Avas 
very indignant at having her veracity doubted, 
and complained bitterly of the boy — » He say, 
Ma’am, I lie AvomanJ” 

Our poor Maltese goat, Avhich had attended 
us thoughout all our journey from Europe to 
Bhooj, and to which we AAmre become quite 
attached, as it Avould folloAv us about like a 
dog, here met Avith an untimely fate, by being 
bit by a snake, Avhich caused her death. It 
was a singular end for a iintiA^e of that island 
from. whence all snakes were charmed by St. 
Paul, according to tradition,— and no one Avould 
have imagined that a goat, born on the barren 
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j-ork «»f v.’oufd lirivc died of tlsp bite of a 
wake nt Bhooj* . . , , , , . 

?'fyre p!cn*htn|j inmnle? tlwn tlio said snafo 
were the pretty, dnrk-f^treolvC'd .S(|iiin'cls, wliidi 
often c’:«HO into our ssttuig-rcwm, aud-sptied 
(ihinit on the t^npel in seardi of minib?; ako. 
foine tjum* pescoekf;, tviiiclt were wont to take 
tlu'ir jiUdion on the sofa by my rkIc, feed out 
of nty Ijand, or, ]>ereiied on flic lop of, the 
hnirse, nwnit onr return from our cvcniti" drive 
tV'e linej iikewj.'C n tnme Jiedgc-lto", whicli 
r/U! nboiit (be verjindab. A young gaf.cllc 
was oOenal for ^afe, ami Rome singnbr.,wild' 
looking beai“s, brought down from the northern 
parts of India, wJiieb, bad we been cinlou'cd 
with Lord Byrons jwopensity for ferocious 
niiinnils we might have purcliaseci; however, 
in a country whore wild beasls are of every- 
day becuiTeiKa'*, tlwre is noUiing to excite or 
delight in bca'ng the owner of them, wliicb, 
probably, was that poor noblemans motive 
for taking them under bis care. 

HvfL'tws are common in tliis part of the world, 
but. (|nite nnlike the wild, ferocious animal 
represented by Bruce, they are, i/» India, thnul, 
cowardly animals, that will Ike before a parcel 
of boys. ^Volvcs and tigers are frequcnliy mot 
with in the udider parts of Cutclg nud the wild 
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hog in abundance, which affords great amusement 
to the sportsman. Snipes, quails, mdgeons, 
herons, peacocks, bustards, and a beautiful par- 
tridge, peculiar to Cutch, are likewise plentiful. 
The whirring, leather-winged bat used to pay 
.us nightly ^dsits, and the vultures, so common 
in tropical climates, seemed to know by instinct 
at what time we dined, and were ever punctual 
to the hour. They are bold and impudent 
bii-ds, and they not unfrequently attack ser- 
vants in their way from the cooking room, 
which is always in India quite distinct from 
the bungalow, and carry off the pro^asions in 
triumph ere they reach their place of desti- 
nation. 

Cullums, of the crane species, which make 
a noise resembling a trumpet, are often to be 
seen sailing through the air in large detach- 
ments ; also the tall flamingo, Avhicli apparently 
loves to show himself off, and,' as he homeward 
wings his flight. 


“ Sailing athwart the setting beam, 

His crimson plumage glows with brighter light." 

The former have ever an advanced and a rear 
guard whilst the main body preserves an arrow- 
headed form, and the latter birds flying in line 
sometimes appear like a white streak in the air’ 
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Sit otliers, quickly glancing round, presents a 
lively pink to tlie eye of the beholder, when 
the golden sun sinks beneath the western v'live. 

Tlie horses of Cutch, though pi’overbially ill- 
tcinpcred, are noted for their fine figure, fire, 
Sind action ; they are supposed by Abul Fazil 
to be of Arabian exti'action. Great numbers 
are brought down from the northern parts of 
India, and embarked at Itlandavie, for exporta- 
tion. Those sent from Cattywar are of a dis- 
tinct sort from the Cutchce race. Large parties 
of merchants used to come down with them 
fi'om Cabul, Ijahoro, Moultau, and other places, 
and passed through Bhooj, on their route to 
the sca-coast, bringing with them shawls and 
carpets; Chinese checks for blinds, straw hats, 
and other articles, were brought hack from 
thence, and were sometimes offered to us for 
sale. 

I frequently had a galanterie from lluttau 
See, of grapes, of a most delightful sort, large, 
and Avith no seeds, each grape Avrapped up in cot- 
ton, and tlie Avhole packed in boxes resembling 
those in Avhioh French SAveetmeats arc some- 
times sold, AAdiicli had been sent to the JCaumdar 
as presents from Cabul. From Persia Avere also 
brought the produce of Kishma’s amber vines ; 
and from Arabia, almonds, pomegranates, and 
other fruits, both dried and in a state of na- 
ture. In the bazar, mangoes and plantains of 
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a very inferior sort, dates, ‘ custard-apples, figs, 
walnuts, shaddocks, limes, sweet limes, papaws, 
and water-melons, were to be procured; and 
occasionally pears and quinces, from the upper 
provinces, and apples, which though of a very 
poor species, looked so like home, that I was as 
delighted as the poor lady in the Arabian Nights 
could have been, whose death was occasioned 
by the loss of one of those three, which her 
husband purchased for her, at a sequin a piece, 
at Bagdad. 


LETTER LXVI. 

Arrival and Adventures of Captain Doria, — Ruttan See. — 
Cntchee Language. — Mr. Gray’s exertions in Cutch. — 
Military Life. — Constitution of the Indian Army. — Effects 
of Music in a Foreign Country. 

One evening as we were stepping into our 
phaeton,’ the first that ever made its appearance 
in the remote country of Cutch,*' a singular- 
looking object was seen entering the Compound, 
under the guard of a Havildar. Half famished, 
almost in tatters, and in the extreme of misery, 
from “ danger, long travel, want, and woe,” it 

* Col. Scott’s barouche, in 1826 , was the first European 
carriage ever seen in Cutch. The natives admired ouns ex- 
ceedingly, and “ Buhootacha !” “ very good,” was frequently 
applied to it. 
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u'as not easy at first to recognize to wliat country 
lie. belonged. That be was of European ex- 
fraetion, bowever, was obvious from the style 
of his costume, though his complexion, darken- 
ed by a tropical ,sim, gave liim the look of a 
native. He spobc neither English nor Hindo- 
stance, scarcely any French, and much was I 
.surprised to find myself called on in Crf^c7/ to 
become an Italian jnter|)rclcr. The poor man, 
a native of Italy, had the wild and an^:ious 
stare, tlic apprehensive look of a person who ex- 
pected every moment to be assassinated, and 
such we sub.scquently found bad been his feel- 

After lie liad taken some refrc.sbment, and 

when be became niorc composed, finding bim- 
self once more among Cliristian.s, he, witli' a 
little hesitation, acknowledged himself to be 
“ Ciiptain Doria,” whose name you may re- 
member having, seen in tlic French ])apcrs, as 
baA'ing commanded at the successful assault of 
Hillali, near Babylon. Tlie history of liis life 
Avas quite a romance. One of the unfortunate 
Carbonari, Avho bad been obliged to flee from 
his native land from political persecution, be bad 
taken J'cfuge- in Egypt.; from thence be bad 
traA'clled into Persia, and offered Ids services to 
some of the potentates in the neighbourhood of 
Bagdad, Avbo had employed him in the taking 
of Hillah. He then Avandered doAvn to Bom- 
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bay, in liopcs of employ, but lie "svas not al- 
lowed to remain there ; when, instead of avail- 
ing himself of an offered passage to I3iishire, 
he put himself into a Corachie boat, and from 
thence intended to have found liis way into 
Kunjeet Singh’s country, where lie had a re- 
lation in high military employ under that 
chieftain. He rode from Coracliic to Hydr- 
abad on a camel, wlicre he was induced to enter 
the military service of the Ameers of Sind, and 
was at first treated with much honour and at- 
tention ; but subsequently an Irishman residing 
there, who had insinuated himself into favour, 
and whom he described as a low, worthle.ss cha- 
racter, from jealousy infu-sed suspicions of Iiim 
into their minds, and, for more than a month, 
he was in hourly expectation of assassination, 
" of having my throat cut,” said lie, with a wild 
air, drawing his hand across it in a manner 
which made my blood run cold. 

One day, however, eluding his guard, he 
plunged into the Indus, and, swimming across 
that river, he made his c.scape into the desert, 
across which he wandered alone and on foot, liv- 
ing principally on milk, which he obtained from 
some natives, till he came in sight of the English 
cantonment at Bliooj, and immediately, reckless 
of conscqiience.s, and almost weary of life, lie 
delivered himself up to the advanced ])icket, 
who brought him a prisoner to C , wdio was 
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then Brigadier, to enquire what should be done 
with him. 

Ct iininediatelj' wrote to Bombay for 

instructions, as no European can enter or re- 
main in India without permission ; and, in 
the mean lime, amidst the comforts of an 
Englislf camp, tlic change lliat took place M-as 
really astonishing. The Avaywoni wanderer 
of the desert ^\’ns mctainoridiosed into the 
bold and dauntless adventurer — the soldier of 
fortune, ready again to encounter all dangers 
and diflicuUics. In his flight frein Hydrabad 
lie had loft all his things behind him, parti- 
cularly his journal, which, from the variety 
of scones he hud passed through, must have 
been very iiitcrcsting, and which he parti- 
cularly regi-ettcd, as he had hoped it might 
eventually lun'e been the means of inducing 
some of liis old friends to have interceded with 
the Pope in his behalf, and thus to have obtain- 
ed permission to return to his native country. 

Tlic consent of the Bombay Government 
being obtained. Captain Doria was set at liber- 
ty, he liaving been under surveillance ivhilst in 
camp, where a handsome subscription having 
been raised for him by the officers, he again em- 
barked for Bushire, from whence, if he did not 
find employ under the Imaum of Muscat, it was 
his intention to attempt to find his way to Ilun- 
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jeet Singh, •which appeared to be liis favourite 
project, for that potentate seems to encourage 
European adventurers, and has some already 
in military employ under him. lie was most 
grateful for the attention sho%vn him, and de- 
parted with our best wishes for his success in 
life, but we never afterwards heard what be- 
came of him. 

Ruttan See used frequently to pay us a 
friendly visit ; and, in bis car of state, drawn 
by milk-white bullocks, he really looked veiy 
important. His manners were dignified and 
courteous, and his conversation intelligent. I 
was sometimes present when he an-ived, and I 
could but be amused at the Kaumdar of Cutch’s 
attempts to make himself agreeable to an Eng- 
lish lady. Ho expressed himself particularly 
struck with the simplicity of my attire, and at 
the few omaments I had on, for the Cutch 
belles always wear all their jewels at once; but, 
when he understood that such was not our cus- 
tom, he seemed to ajqjrovc of, and think it the 
better way. 

You, perhaps, are not ,'iware that I have the 
honour of being the correspondent of a crown- 
ed head ; for, whilst I was at Rhoqj, the Rim- 
nee of Poorbunder, who was at that time the 
managing person there, her husband, the Rao, 
Khcemarjec, having been in some degree sot 
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aside, from his ])abits of inebriety, sent me a 
Jetter in Guzcrattcc, inviting me to go and see 
her, to yliich, not being competent to -write in 
return, I ansAvored by deput}' in tlic same lan- 
guage, that I was much obliged — should be 
very happy, and so forth — though I never had 
an opportunity of availing myself of her kind 
invitation. Ham Sing, the younger brother of 

Klicemarjcc, also sent G n complimentary 

letter by the same opportunity. ’ 

Tlic Cutchcc language is said to be a dialect 
of the Sanseril, mucli mixed AA-ith Sindy and 
Gnzerattee, and, from being merely oral, and 
not a Avriften tongue, some choose to assert that 
it is not a lajiguagc, bvit merely a jniiok. The 
indefatigable Mr. Gray, hoAvever, is noAv em- 
ployed in forming a grammar of the Cutchee, 
and also in Irairslating the Scriptures into it. 

lili'. and JMrs. Gray arrived some time after 
ourselves ; and, in this remote and dark corner 
of the Avorld, you cannot conceive Iioav ines- 
timably valuable aa'o found tlicir societ)-- ; and, 
surrounded by beathens, how A'-ery delightful it 
AA'^as to be able to attend diAune service. If Avas 
performed in one of the mess-rooms ; for, though 
the Homan Catliolics, fcAver in immbers, and of 
very inferior station to ourselA'es, had erected a 
small chapel for their OAvn use, the Englisli had 
never thought of .building a church Whilst 
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C was in power, lie did liis utmost to sup- 

port and a.ssist our excellent and worthy chap- 
lain in several of his projects for the improve- 
ment of the society, lioth Christian and Hea- 
then. Schools were sot on foot, a librar)’ esta- 
blished, and the erection of a cbuvch suggested 
to the Bombay Government ; and ]\Ir. Gray’s 
exertions show how much an individual, wliosc 
heart is really concerned in an undertaking, can 
efiect. However, we left Culch, and I do not 
know whether JMr. Gray's unassisted endea- 
vours 'have boon able to continue these praise- 
worthy cstablishmcnt.s. 

Mr. Gray voluntarily undertook the educa- 
tion of the young Rao, which jircvionsly had 
been entirely neglected; and, at an advanced 
period of life, in a climate which particularly 
disinclines both the mind and body to exertion, 
be is now devoting himself to the instruction 
of the young irotcntatc, under ■whose charge so 
many thousands of individuals arc shortly to 
be placed. 

A military life was quite a new thing to mo. 
The ofiicers lived in detached bungalows, im- 
mediately under the Hill fort ; and these, of 
whom there wei-e, perhaps, about forty or fifty 
in camp, with the chaplain, and five or six ladies, 
constituted the society. TJic day did not be- 
gin and end -witli the rising and setting sun, 
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hut coniinenced mid concluded wtli gunfire, 
Ciougs marked the flight of hours, ami bugles 
issued summons to duty mid to dinner. Tor- 
rens ivas oftcucr quoted tliun Byron, and 
squares mid sections" iverc talked over, instead 
of the opera mul the concert. Sun-ounded by 

*' the. ncigliinp siceil, atul the shrill tnimp, 

'Dll! rfrnm, the ear-piercing fife," 

and other " circumstance of glorious war,” I 
became quite familiar with the interior eco- 
nomy of the Indian army, and to sliow off my 
iiiformation, I must toll you, that, to the native 
i-egimcnts there are, or ought to be, of European 
ofllccrs a Colonel, Licniteimnt-Coloncl, lilajor, 
tive Captains, ten Lieutenants, and five Ensigns, 
but of tbe.se, from .sickuoss, furlough, and other 
cau.sc.*^, not the fourth part is in general present, 
mid llieduty is somewhat Imrd, in consequence, 
for tIio.se nctunlly with the regiment. 

Q„ c ’« arrii'al, the regiment of wliicli 

he took command was in tJie cliarge of a bor- 
rowed Captain and a young officer, ju.st made 
lieutenant, and, of course, could not he ex- 
pected to he in high order ; hut, under his care, 

and with Ids indefatigable exertions, it so rapid- 
ly improved, that’ two or three months after- 
wards he was complimented on the field 
the inspecting ofiicer, and that, this ivas ef- 
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fected by judicious methods was evident from 
all the men testifying the gi*eatest personal at- 
tachment to him, and the officers expi-essing 
their sincere regret -^vhen he left the regiment.'* 
Besides these European, there are of native com- 
missioned officers, a Subahdar Major, ten Su- 
bahdars, and ten Jemahdars, and there are fifty 
Havildars, and fifty Naigs, who are non-commis- 
sioned officers, to every regiment. The Sepoys 
are composed of every class and every religion, 
excepting Parsees, who never enter the army. 
They aU obey the same rule, and no distinc- 
tions are made ; but they are allowed to observe 
their own religious rites, without interference 
on the part of the Europeans. The musicians 
are generally native Portuguese. 

On the 23rd of Aprfi, as C was then Bri- 

As it is a regiment in which I shall ever feel the deepest 
interest, I cannot help telling you the opinion of a gentle- 
man, who, though totally unconnected, was yet well ac- 
quainted with it, and quite competent to judge. In a letter to 
the Governor of Bombay, he stated that “ immorality, irreli- 
gion, and pecuniary embarrassment were unknown among the 
officers of the Third Regiment;” and, he added, “ he knew 
from the young gentlemen themselves, that this was, in a 

great measure, to be ascribed to C ’s example.” From 

my own personal acquaintance I must also say, that I never 
met with more excellent, honourable, or gentlemanly young 
men than the officers we left with the regiment — from Cap- 
tain Jones, who took the charge of it, down to the youiigest 
Ensign. 



Jrs Lfifl rslar-jc' lurtvlfidiniu;:,- 

Pirijinur ».if tfjt- {i-,!)v -nml m the evening tise 
'lvj?i:i »'if rrf'imcttr' - ,Al TOc nfillie 

ItUvrvjjl*;, «j{?,-h-jjty juul ' fnsHi lifiexperidlv 

hur.if tspmi “Gud Mve the King.’’ 


Uslvi; tiS'i .■‘fi'fn” 


i>inl li'; hz’A: to the 5K*nft5 ofourdiilsl'' 

,3}»,K'ii. t?f the very /tMV JCnj^idj .soldiers 

• IJIntsy, '*'' .'({ thi! C-olondV’ li^d 

c^iiru? uf/ to J{s!o/i, ami wiili (‘niliusin.stie loyalty 
li'.al fitrth h this mtfioual air, in Iwnoar 
of fhtdr Kio^f, iititl of iftoir ij.'itivt* CiHiiitr}*.. AH 
joliu'il irtniu’dintoly iij jjfrand chorus', mid to my 
rcv!iiit»s it v,’;!'; fill* iimiv strildiJjr and , pleasing' 
ilinti Catnlaii! in iuH forita at the Oimra-hoiwe, 
in- Cinr 'J'lKuitrc, at Oxford J*rapcrJy to ap- 
pnvdalt.* “'G'od save the ifing,*' y'oii should he 
Jit a (Ji.stanee train our tiear, nierry Jingland, 
for it is only tlw poor cxilcx from their native 
hind that can j/r'o/ a nationrd' melody. From 
im' owii .vcj).salions, I can fully hoMore In the-; 
existence* of the iiudmlie dv ymijx, and theme- 
lancholy which ,, n'n.s Avonf. to scikc the Swiss 
troops on, hearing- the wild. but. simple air of 
the “llavz dos vaches,” It is not the . beauty 
of the imisio, but the scenes of our childhood,. 
bur hoine, and our jjatcrnal residence, associated 
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and connected (herewith, which render certain 
tunes so touching, and so exquisitely, though 
almost painfully delightful. 


LETTER LX VI I. 

Dcpnitiirc from Dliooj, ntnl voyage lo Stirat. — Tlii: T.iiiioe — 
Surat. — Ancient HiUofy, — Fir.st place w litre llic liiigli^li 
settled ill fiirli i. — Couimeiiccinciit of the Iv;ist Imlia Com- 
pany. — Village of Piilpnrra. — l’.ir.<cc Iluri.al Place. “Form 
of Interment. — Priest'. 

IVi; left Rlinoj early on the ninrning of the 
latii of Xovcinher, 1827, ;utd spent (he heal 
of (lie day in a JDurnnnsallah, on the other 
side of the Gh:nit, con.si.stlng of a largo open 
court, wliicii was sun'ounded hy gjillcric.s ami 
apartincnt.s for the ncconimodation of the tra- 
veller, and the whole closed hy a gale-way 
for security. In the evening we proceeded to 
Toomherry Rao Ka, wlicre we slept, and pro- 
ceeded to l^ratidy tlic following day.— in the 
vicinity of which were an immense minihor of 
pallcar.s and lemplc.s of a .somoivliat elegant, 
conslruetiou, and a curious ICooer, or well, witlt 
steps down (o (he wator'.s edge, with the lomlw 
of some Itlahomctan ])ocr.s close hy. reach- 
ed Mamlavie at night, ami on the evening of 
VOL. ri. .s 
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\'OVAGK TO SURAT, 

the 38th we embarked on board a Cuteh vessel, 
which had a tolerable cabin, only built on a 
somewhat Irish plan, tliere being* no way either 
to get in or out, but by clambering up and 
down in a most barbarous fashion. With a 
fair Iwec'zc we reached Bate by daybrealc, on 
the inth, and rounded Dwaraca, or Juggeth 
point. On the following day we were off Poor- 
bunder, and passed Nowanuggiir and Vellore 
Pulhm, but tben ealm.s and lulls commencing, 
we were some lime before we reached Diu 
point, and, thanks to a contrary wind, o]i the 
25rd, we found oxir.sclvos off Damaim, and 
in sight of its two high hills. Here we were 
obliged to come to anchor, and though there 
were plenty of boats in sight, tbc ^Tacboda 
eitlier could not, or would not procure a pilot, 
though by bis own confc.ssion be did not ex- 
actly know where wc were, there being little 
direct Irallic between ]\'Iaiulavie and Suiat, 
lioArcvor, by tack'ing, in the course of the 25th 
w'e found ounselvcs off the iaptee, at the mouth 
of which is a bar, where some dangerous acci- 
dents have .sometimes liapponed. Eight or nine 
years ago, two English officers were drowned 
by imprudently attempting to pass at an im- 
proper time. Our vessel ran aground once oi 
twice, before we removed into the Commodore’s 
barge, which jMr. Sutherland, one of .the mem- 
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bars of the Sudder Adawlut, liad been kind 
enough to send for our accommodation. It was 
about two r. m . when we quitted our Cutch 
vessel, and by alternately roAving and sailing, 
we reached Surat about eight in the evening, 
that city being about twenty miles up the rivei*, 
the banks of Avhich are low, shelving, and 
sandy, Avith here and there a bungaloAV and 
plantation to be seen, officers’ tents, and the 
A'illage Domus, quite at the mouth. 

Surat extends along the south side of the riA'er 
Taptee, and its castle, though small, is strong, 
and by no means an uiApretty object. The city 
is about six miles in circumference, Availed, with 
round and square toAvers at intervals. Some parts 
near the river are A'^ery croAvded and populous, 
but in other places AAuthin the enclosure, there 
are plantations and even fields, Avith no appear- 
ance of houses. The streets are naiTOAA’", and the 
native dAvellings, and eAmn the NaAvab’s palace, 
rather mean-looking. The bazars, like those of 
other Eastern cities, consist of small open shops, 
Avhere the OAvner sits in the midst of his goods, 
and of an CA'^ening the noise and confusion Avere 
yejy gi'eat. The river, during the Monsoon, 
frequently overfloAvs its banks, and inundates 
the toAvn, completely filling the loAver part of 
some of the houses Avith Avater. The habita- 
tions of the English residents are constructed 

s 2 
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of brick, with hnnvy projecting roofs, nrid 
■Woollen vcnuulabs, soinelhing in the Swiss 
style, tvith two stories, of which the upper is 
lloorwl. T])e cantonment and officers’ hunga- 
los\> extend along the river, and tiiis is one of 
Ilie very few places on the ivestern side of In* 
din, where there is really n good road, which 
extends from Surat to Donuis. The country' 
around is very fertile, and after the barren 
plains of Cuteh, looked well n-ooded and (juitc 
like a gentleman’s park. There were ])lcnty of 
tigers in tlie neiglihourliood, .and one of the 
chief recommendations of the walls appeared to 
he that they protected the inhabitantsfrom their 
jioctnnial altneks, ami ligcr-lnintitig seemed as 
fashion.'dilc in ft'tmenitas liog-ijnntingin Catch; 
Jtlo.st of the hotis-cs arc the property of the 
Par-sees; Sin‘a(, with Bombay, being flic diicf 
jdacas of residency for that sect in India, who, 
with (he Borahs, are the most, .and indeed the 
only, llonrishing people in the place. 1 here is 
a pretty church, rvhich was consecrated by 
Bishop ‘llebcr, April I7th, lS2‘k and an e.x- 
tcijsivc European Inirying-ground, wliere the 
tombs are in the ?Iorisco style, and thei-e is a 
very limulsome mausoleum to Sir George O.xen- 
clcn, one of the earliest Governors, ivho died in 
1060, and was snceoeded by Mr. Gerard Augiei, 
Surat is one of the west ancient cities in In- 
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tlia, for mention is made of it in tlie Rama- 
ynna, a poem written by Valmiki, fifteen cen- 
turies before the Christian rcra. It is interest- 
ing to tlie English, as being the first place 
whore the foundation of their present enor- 
mous empire was laid. The first Englishman 
who ever went to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope, was a person of the name of Stevens, 
who, A. 1). 1579, sailed to Goa in a Portuguese 
ship, and published an account of his voyage. 
In 1591, IMr. Raymond ajid Mr. .Tames Lan- 
caster fitted out three vessels, on a jnratical as 
well as trading exjjcdilion, but though their 
voyage was disastrous, and none of their ships 
returned to England, being cither lost going 
out or returning home, the accounts they 
brought lioinc inflamed the cupidity of the 
Englisli merchants, who, in 1591-, petitioned 
Queen Elizabeth on the subject, and an over- 
land trade was attemj)tcd witli the concurrence 
of the Turkish Sulbm at Constantinople ; but 
this not proving as jn-ofitnble as was e.xpccted, 
George, Earl of Cumberland, together with 
several gentlemen of independent fortune, and 
respectable merchants, joiiied in a speculation 
to fit out ships to India, which was higlily ap- 
proved of by the Queen, who sent the English 
Consul at Constantinople, I\lr. John Mildcn- 
hall, with letters to the Emperor Acbar, but 
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the iirtifjces uf the Poftu^ticse Jesuits, appear 
to have iiulueed him to have liMit an unfavour- 
»bl<? ear to Iier friomUy <n^t‘r^urc^~\ 

The Qut'cn, however, witiiout waiting for an 
answer, six monliis subsequent, to his departinc, 
instititted the ICast India Company, by Charter, 
on tfic OJst of Jloccmhor, 16*00, wln'eh was 
granted to the Karl of Cumberland, two luiii- 
drcfl and fifleen hnighls, aldermen, and mer- 
chants; ts>nstitiJting them a body politic and 
roJ*j>oratc, mider tiic title of “ Governor and 
Com])any of Itlercliants of Jjonddn, trading to 
the East Indie.s,” and the first fleet, consisting 
of four siiips, sailed under the command of 
Captaiji I^anca.stcr, from Torbay, oh the CikI 
of May, KiOl. The voyages were originally 
made to the islands of the Indian Ocean, and 
H u'.'i.s' not till some years }ifterw'ard.s, that an 
attempt was’ made to ojien the trade with Surat 
and Cambay, which was frustralccl by the in- 
flucneo of t he I’orlugucsc. The first English 
ship which arrived at, Surat in August 1608, 
was the Hector, commanded bj' Captain PJl- 
liam Hawkins, according to Orme. They had 
fiuhscqiicJitly better success, and after defend- 
ing themselves triumphantly against the Poi- 
tiigncsc, ivbo attacked them at SwalJy, the 
Enqjeror Jehanghirc granted a finnaim, antlio- 
rizing the estnblislnnent of the English on the 
Indian Continent, wdiich was received the 31th 
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of August, 1612, in which he gave permission 
for them to establish factories* at Surat, Alnne- 
dabad, Cambay, and Gogo; subjecting their 
merchandize to a duty of 3 ^ per cent. A me- 
dical man, of the name of Boughton, wlio had 
proceeded from Surat to Agra, having, the good 
fortune to cure the daughter of the Emperor 
Shah Jehan of a severe illness, in reward for 
his services was permitted to caiTy on a free 
trade, which privilege was also granted to him 
by the Nabob of Bengal, in his country, and 
for 3000 rupees, license was granted for the 
Company’s servants at Surat to establish a fac- 
tory at Hoogly, which was built in 1636, and a 
fort being erected at Madras in 1639,| from 
such slight beginnings, did the present mighty 
English empire in India begin. 

In January 1664, the Mahratta army under 
Sewajee made a sudden attack upon the city of 
Surat, when the Mogul Governor shut himself 
up in the castle, and the inhabitants fled into the 
adjacent country. In this emergency. Sir George 
Oxenden defended the English factory with so 

’ The first English factory w.is established by Captain 
Best. The first Royal Embassy from England to India was 
sent out in 1614, under Sir Thomas Roe. 

+ The first English establishment on the Madras coast 
was at Armigum, (or Argamon,) sixty-five miles north of 
Madras, which was made in 1625, but was found an incon- 
venient station. 
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notch ,sph‘itf tlmt he s/tved Wl)i {Sj«t, mid aki 
fltt‘ tout!, frotn . ile^tnidioJ), for vdsich ])c rc- 
(.vivnl (ho (hanks of the Governor, Surat con- 
tttuiai ihc dik;l' RUithm oC the English (ilM{t87, 
O'heo Boitibny tvas toade (he scat of govern- 
utent, jutil inve?(e<l u-ith siiprcioc aiithoritv 
over the rest of the Coiupaov’s sctlleniciits. 
U WHS iigaiti uttaekfcl imcl p, art tally phiiidercd 
by tlteMahratlas in 10,70. 3702* and 1707. lit 
J7-1S, iMoyvti ud .Dccti, the ancestor of flic pre- 
seni Nahah, [jossessed Imnseifof liiecasllc: he 
teas fiitccix’tk’d by CuUnb iid Dccn in 1703, 
Kitnini ud Deen in 1702, and Xassir ucl Dccn 
in ISno, who, by (ratty, made over tbc admi- 
nistration of his country to (he English. He 
died in 1S21, aged .sevenly-oiio years, and left 
a sou named Ufzni ud J3crn, 

Surat, which, it is said, signifies “the face,” 
is (ho eliief (own of the province of 
and grvat jtarl el' the line ot coast botween 
Okannuidcl and Ditt, also hears the same naino 
(if Saoriit^ ivhich eon/tfo'^ is the Simstrcne of 
tlie author of tlie Pcnplns, or Saurashtra. 
Of the J^oninsida of Guzerat, Colonel Tod re- 
tnarks, that there is not "a inore fertile, or less- 
explored doinim for the nntiqimry, or for the 
c.vercisc of the pencil, both in architecture and 
natural scenery, than within the shores. of Pe- 
ninsular Saurashtra.” , The eounti-y about Surat, 
Jioirevw, U'hieh may be termed the.coutiuental 
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part of Giizcmf, is ratlicr ricli and fertile, than 
picturesque and beautiful, and within its walls 
are few or no buildings celebrated for elegance 
or magnificence. Five or six miles distant, is 
the .sacred village of Pulpnrra, famous for its 
seminaries of Brainin.s, .and its banyan grovc.s, the 
resort of yoguecs, sanyassics, fanatic devotees, 
and pilgrims, who resort thither from all parts: 
the whole district is con.sidcred holy, and the 
waters of the Taptcc arc deemed to ha^•e an ex- 
piatory virtue, which, indeed, is .said of most 
running streams, which are preferred to stand- 
ing water for ablution b)' the Hindoos m con- 
setpicncc. 

During our .stay at Surat, the erection of a 
new Parsec burial-phice, afiorded ns an op- 
portunity of visiting one of these .singular 
ccmeteric.s, the interior of which is generally 
impervious to I'hiropcan eyes. 'J'his curio\is 
structure was raised on u wild looking hill, in 
the neighbourhood of the ancient one, which 
had become too full for farther use, and all 
around hovered that bird of ill omen, the vul- 
ttirc, heavily flajjping its wing.s, .as if, with 
odious prescience of its coming ])rey, it .already 
scented its future banquet. 'J'he exterior of 
the building both in .size and appearance, ex- 
actly rc.semblc.s one of the lilartcllo tower.s on 
the Sussex coast. We enteixal by a sort of 
drawbridge, and ])assed into a circular and 
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ryliiHlrical edifice; in tlie cciitre was r u'cll, 
rcnuHl wlsiei) ro5c a tcrnice u-ith a slight <icdi- 
^ ity. ^vjih two eonceiKnc grooves, comnnuii* 
eotin!.pv;t!j olhet^', which, like theracrtiofacirclc 
fJivrrgiffg /Vorn the saiiie centre, extended from 
- the U-dl to the wnli; these were for eanying 
cii'the ^viifer, :nul (he snvfiico was tints divided 
into three c:irciil:ir divjsiojts, anti sub-divided 
into inuuerons jmrtiliojis or recesses, (he outer 
for (he jnon, ilic middle for (lie women, and 
tile ituior for children. In Ihcse are the bodies 
f<f tite deceased Ihirsecsdcjmsitcd, loosclj* wrapt 
in cloth, atid abandoned to tiic vuitures, ever 
walching for their prty; and accordingly as the 
right or left eye is first attacked, is the hajtpincss 
or perdition of the defimct detcrinitied. After 
a certain time, the bones are thrown into the 
well, with which, .snblerrnne.m jmsnges coininn- 
nifVitc, and by which Ihe^- arc removed ocaision- 
ally, in order m prevent its Itcing too soon filled, 
iunnhe wealthy Parsecs not iinfrc(jucntly have 
a private bnrylng-jdacc of their own for their 

f'iindly. 

Wliilst we were there, the tomb svas nJlea 
ivitli Ibirseos, come to vieiv tlicir future 

dwcIHng'pIaec, and . each tlirew .a small coin 
into the 'irclk TJio wliolc road from thence 
to Surat was lined with Parsecs coming nnd 
train f>\ for are supposed to be more than 

Jo 000 settled at this city. The booths and stalls 
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in the vicinity, for tlie accommodation of the 
visitor, gave the scene the appearance of a fair ; 
of a festival rather, than of so lugubrious an 
occasion as the erection of a tomb : perhaps it 
might be termed the Feast of the Ghouls. 

The Parsee priests appear not to be highly 
venerated by the laity *, they are distinguished 
by always wearing white turbans ; and in carry- 
ing a dead body to the cemetery they bear it 
on a bier, covered with a -white clotli, and all 
the procession walk in pairs, linked together 
by white handkerchiefs. IVhen the body is 
deposited within the cemetery, it is guarded 
by a dog, who is expected to bark when he 
sees the demons approach to seize the soul, 
which is supposed to hover over the corpse for 
three days, in the vain hope of being reunited. 
Should any one, however, survive after having 
been carried to this place of skulls, till purified 
by the priests, he is shunned by Ifis former 
associates, as one who has had intercourse with 
impure demons. The Dustoors are the ex- 
pounders of the law, the Molids the officiating 
priests, who superintend religious ceremonies 
and attend the funerals, which some think is 
one reason for the little reverence paid them, as 
by their avocations in tlie charnel liouse tliey 
are supposed to he rendered unclean and im- 
pure They have no salary or fixed allowance, 
no chieftain or head, and many follow secular 



AM.J COOJJLS, 

but tho priestljood is hercditaij 
hi their faniflies. and like the Levitcs, they 
fonn a pecidinr tribe. 


LKTTEll LXVni. 

Bluvl'i titiij iIh' f>rij;!tial inSi.ibitnnii ofGiJ7mt.— 

! \r!is'f;o. \ KobtKts. — CaScics worsiiij) 

(..sfnn.~*fjan\fijn. «n(! Sltr.itTii!;?, — niiuioos vifii distatit 
T-efinfiii'* ti!> — .him, — The Ihmn of GwmJ. 

— (hill' of C.i»nii.iy.-~.^itd<iiir .Adaulijf.— Surat carls,— 
Mn'.torin.'tau.’f' cs cfiiii'r (lcvolioii.<,— Hhy.autls. — Grassws. 

Jt h connnouly believed Mint the Illiecls and 
Conlic.'? were the abengincs of Guzorat, but 
there lire neither records nor traditions extant, 
coneeniing their reJij^ion and govornincntin this 
[innievaJ state. The Jiiijpoots uftcnvnnh gnln- 
cd (he ascendency, and from the ])rjnce.s tvbo 
olU'c tilled the throne of Anladvadar, of the 
ChouTii, tlic Soolunkej-, and (be V’aghccla 
families, many of llic modern Grassias claim to 
be descended. 

In 1025, JIabomet of Ghazni invaded Gii- 
zerut, and .subverted the throne of its native 
])rince .Tamund, and plundered Nehrwalla his 
capital. After the establishment of the Delhi 
sovereignty, it continued some years siibordi- 
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nate to the Patan Emperors, but in the fifteenth 
century, a Rajpoot dynasty, converted to the 
Mahometan faith, assumed independence at 
Ahmedabad. In 1672 in the reign of Acbar 
it was overthrown, and after the death of Au- 
rungzebe in 1707, the province was overrun 
by Mahratta invaders, and eventually severed 
from the Mogul throne, which never recover- 
ed its authorit 5 L Guzerat is now partly sub- 
ject to the English, and to tributary native 
princes, the Guicowar being one of the princi- 
pal potentates, at whose court of Baroda an 
English resident is stationed, and where General 
Walker and his successor. Major Carnac, re- 
sided many years. 

The country in the neighbourhood of Surat 
and of Baroda is highly cultivated, but some 
parts of this extensive province, ■which never 
has been thoroughly subjugated, remains in a 
state of primeval barbarity, and its inhabitants 
are, and indeed, call themselves, plunderers and 
marauders by profession. The Mewassee vil- 
lages of the Bheels and Coolies which are situat- 
ed on the high hills, or in the deep ravines 
of the Mhya Khaunta, surrounded by jungle, 
afford them a , safe retreat, and at one time they 
were extremely troublesome. They issue forth 
on their predatory excursions in detaclied 
bands, and should they fall, a piece of milk- 
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hu*:!*, or cujiliorlutv jjlaml oh the top of their 
huts. !■> the inntiner in which their deatli is 
ctumnunifOU’d to their farnilieji, who are for- 
hidtlen to weep, or to lahe the least notice of 
the lovs they have fuistained, 'fhev smear their 
ijodies ill! over with oil, and their feats of dex- 
terity, appear to exceed even those of iticrcur}' 
liiinself, ihc great patron of thieves. At one 
time they used to enter the cantohincjifs nfc 
ihimdii, :ti)d the oHicers’ tents there, heedless of 
.sentries, <h>gs‘, lights, and other ]irccaulion.s, 
:uul walk olT witli { heir property, and the owner, 
who imagined it was hnpos.sihle he could he 
robhed, would wahe in the morning, and, find 
himself stripped of every thing. 'J'hcy would 
even tahe the counterpanes oiV tlie beds, steal 
watches from under pillow,s, and caiTy ofl 
tilings a.s if by neeromnney. One night a 
young dnicor, ndm had just joined l)i.s regiment, 
was aroused by hearing some one attcmjiting 
if) lake hi.s trunk. n Jiicli lie had carefully cliain- 
od to the hcncl of his hod, and on looking up, 
hy a light huniing in the tent, ho beheld a 
JJlieel cronebing down beneath Ids tabic. He 
immediately .sprang from bis bed, and tlie 
Mcel Was iii.stantanconsly on bis feet; the 
ofUcer was unarnied, but the Blieel had a naked 
sword under his arm, and stood contemplating^ 
Inm some minutes with a contemptnons look 
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of j)ity, as if dubious -whcflicr to cut liiin 
down or to spare him : at leuj^th making a dash 
at a corner of the lent, ■where he liad secured a 
sortie, lie Hung liimsclf on all fours like a dog, 
ami made a triumphant cscajic. In these re- 
gions there is a set of persons termed Puggies, 
who are endowed witli an almost sujVcrnatural 
faculty of tracing a thief by Ins stojis, and if 
set upon the chase early in the morning, they 
will follow him to any distance, and almost in- 
variably point out the village where he has 
taken refuge. 

It is said, that the Blicels, .styling tlicmselves 
the Aborigines of the country, consider that 
they have a ])rcscriptivo right to plunder, from 
having been, as they state, turned out of their 
own projierty. The Catties, another maraud- 
ing, predatory race, who give a name to the 
district of Caltywar, which is sometimes im- 
jiropcrly ajipliod to the whole of the Peninsula 
of Guzerat, trace their descent from u man 
naincd Cat, who was tini.s called, from liaviiu'* 
being created from Avood. Carna, the oirsjiring 
of the sun, produced him by striking his rod 
upon the ground, when he found, that hy all 
his manoeuvres, he could not persuade the Ilaj- 
poots to make a certain jwedatory excursion, 
which he Avas anxious for. Upon this enter- 
prise devolving upon hi.s wooden man, Cat, 
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in order to reconcile him to the mulcrtaking, 
which eoiisistcd of stcnHjjg Hocks niul licnls, 
Cerna infonned him, that the Gods v/oiild never 
redion the commission of robher)' criminal in 
htiir or his dcscondants, particularly when the 
projjcrty ahstnictcil consisted of cattle. In 1807, 
the Catties were lahmiring in their voaition of 
mnniuders and jdnndorcrs, with great 7:eal and 
assidiiiiy, venerating Carnn ns their patron, and 
worshijnnn the sun, his i’alher, w’hosc image 
they inscrihe on every docnnient they have oc- 
casion to ex'oeute. I’Jic Bheels use for their 
.signature, (ho ligiiro of a bow and arrow, in the 
nse of wbieb w'capons (boy are c.xtrcmcly dex- 
trou.s', Bishop Hebcr suspects that the Coolies 
arc only civilir.cd Ilbccl.s, who liavc laid aside 
.some of the wild habits of their nnee.stor.s and 
have adopted some Hindoo customs, such as 
abstaining fi'om beef, tS:c. TJie distinction, I 
have heard made between them, is, (hat the 
Coolies Avill, ocea.sionally, aj)j)ly themselves to 
agncultiirc, and cultivation of land, and navi- 
gation, whilst the Bheels confine themselves 
exclusively to plunder. 

Tlic Bliatts and Charuns, tlie guardians of 
Sixa^s holy bull lShmdi, thc minstrels and jon- 
gleurs of India, .are more numorojts in Guzerat, 
than elsewhere; and there are nuuibor.s of I a- 
nCeyas, or Banyans, and SJ)ra-wulcs, or seceders 
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from IJraniinic.'il doclriiics, ^vlio trade to tlio 
remotest parts of India, Persia, and Anibia, and 
some of the former \vc met witli at Hodcida 
and itlocha. The lianyan merchant, to whom 

C paid a A’isit at tiic latter ])lacc, was the 

agent of Xanjcevccrjcc, one of the most respect- 
able and principal merchants at Poorbiindcr, 
who, for some quarrel witl) the Durbar, lately 
left that place, and removed to Mangnrolo. In 
Arabia, where they carry on a trade in eofiee, 
the}' are very ill-trcntcd, loaded ^vitl^ exac- 
tions, and even sometimes put lo tlic torture, 
in order to extort money from them ; the 
Dowlah of Mocha lately Invented a new me- 
thod of cnforch\g his demands, by cotdining 
them in a room, and finnigatiiig them with 
sulphur, till they were complied with. 

From this, it is apparent, that it is .a mistake 
to suppose that the Hindoo will never leave 
his native country, though lie religiously avoids 
passing the Atlock, the waters of which, witli 
those of the Caramnasa, tlic Caratoya, and the 
Gundul, ho is interdicted from touching; hut 
he may evade this prohibition, by crossing the 
Indus above its confluence with the Cabul ; 
and, indeed, tlio Anglian Bramins pass it daily 
without scruple. Sudi is their love of pilgrim', 
age, that, not content with the temples aiid pa- 
godas of Hindooslan, they wamdor (o the Cas- 

VOI.. II. T 
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|>i!sn to MoHHm-, mu\ it is aVkI, t)iev iinre 
cvon sf't'n at Voniec^-'roraning on from 
one to nnoflif-r of supposed sanctity— for 
v.'l!ennw tiiere is any natunil curiosity, there 
tSu' iumgomtivo Hindoos love to resort, being 
nltracted l>y Use t^acred streans of the Ganges— 
rite snliterrant-an fire on fhe shorc5 of tlse Cas- 
pian— the sisows of Use Hisnnlaynn vnmsntaiiss 
—-Of nny otlier place ^vbiels Uieir priests choose 
to consisier ns fsoly, and tc*)l them it is inerifori- 
osts to visit, \^’'e ourselves nset ’sv.ith some of 
ibe jintiecsof liindoostan both nt Grand Cssiro, 
atid nt Cosseir. At the former place, bowever, 
it \cns {\ itltsbometnn prince, from the upper 
provinces of Bengal, u-lso Issid been pcrformisig 
the JIndje to lileeea, iissd, having spent all bis 
rnoisey, his suite was in daily attendance on the 
Fmglish Consul, in hopes of persuading him to 
lend him assistance. At. C(»sseir, they appeared 
to he rcsj)cctahlc merchants from the Panjaub, 
who had crossed Arabia, 

“ IJy nuincy tempted o'er the desert hroivii, 

To every distant mnrt and wealtliy toun.” 

TheJtlin sect are more numerous in Gnzerat 
Uian it) the adjoitn'ng provinces, and possess 
numerous temples, and wcll-wronght images of 
marbles and different metal. On the nioun- 
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tains of Aboo, in the neighbouring province 
of Ajmeer, there are several remarkably liand- 
some ones ; these hills were said to have been 
brought from the Himalayan mountains by 
the sage Vasishta, in order that he might con- 
tinue his devotions at the place he was accus- 
tomed to. Their chief deity, of which they 
have twenty-four altogether, is worshiped here, 
as in other parts of India, under the name 
of Parswanath. The Jains are even more ri- 
gidly careful than the Banyans, to avoid de- 
strojdng animal life, and sometimes they wear 
a cloth over their moutlis, lest their breath 

should deprive any of existence. C was 

once present at a curious discussion between a 
Hindoo of the Cuttrie, or Dyer caste, and a 
Jain : the latter, who affected a superior degree 
of humanity, was attacked by the former for 
drinking milk, which, he observed, if he kept 
for a few hours, Avoiild swurm with animal life, 
and therefore, in drinking it, i}e was guilty of 
destroying animalculre. 

At the gates of Poorbunder, C one day 

met a Jain priest, with a cloth over his mouth, 
and holding in his hand a long roll of paper, in 
which were depicted, in rude but glowing co- 
lours, the tortures sinners would undergo for 
certain crimes. Hanuman was driving his car 

T 2 
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over tlic-ir !n)tli(.’5, ;uu1 several otiier very Dan- 
tme UiTU «>rpuijhlitiient M ere pourtrayed, some- 
M'h.it !Ei tlnf style of the frescos in llie Cainpo 
Siifito nt Pis:!. 

, Djjring the rains, the Peninsula of Guzerat 
hf-'caniea i(isulate<l in a similar manner to Ciitch; 
jiJid. niter the sum's^fal storm of Mcllia, in 
Kattywnr, in .hily, ItiOi), when all the officer 
were complimented in general orders, for, their 
hch.irioiir on tliat oeeasion, C---, accompa- 
nied Identenaiit, nrnv Lientonnnt-ColoncIHar- 
dy,* v.-)u.» M'ns sent hy Genera! IVnlkcr on a 
snn-eying cxjU'ditioii into the interior of the 
eonnfry, to examine the nnlnre and extent of 
the Ihunt, Tlicy skirted along the sonthern 
edge, for tiliout seventy miles, in an easterly 
direction, and found it covered svitli hmcldsh 
MMter, bctMTcn two or three feet deep, some- 
times extending to a u-idth of fifteen miles 
across, and .somoM-lmt. in the .shape of a pear, 
gnidually tmrrmving. till it disajipcarcd in a 
deep ravine, or nullah, ftdl of running vatcr, 
avliich lost itself in a sivmnj?, beyond vJiich 
tliey <licl not penetrate, but wliicdi, they ivere 
told, communicated vith the Jinnn on the 

" Tli/s an J dislingtthhed olltccr, whose nWli’ty, in- 

trejiiditv, niid gciicfcms indcjicndcncc of (diameter render 
liini on ornament to the proression to which he belongs, is 
non' Qilnrler-Masler-Gciicnd (o flio /trmy of Itonibay. 
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Cambay side. IMeadows and cultivated land 
came down close to tbe water’s edge;, and tliey 
passed several considerable towns on its banks, 
— Hulwud, nearl)'^ in ruins, Drangodrar, &:c,. 

Herds of wild asses, which are peculiarly fond 
of bracMsh water, came from immense distances 
to visit .the Runn. This animal is much hand- 
somer and stronger than the common donkey, 
and its legs and haunches are striped, like those 
of a zebra, which it resembles in appearance, 
but has no cross upon the back. They commit 
great devastations upon the crops, and the in- 
habitants of the villages were wont to sally 
forth in large detachments to prevent their pre- 
datory inroads. 

The Gulf of Cambay penetrates one hundred 
and fifty miles into the province of Guzerat, 
which it nearly divides into two distinct parts. 
The tides run amazingly high, and, as already 
mentioned, they rush in like the Bore in the 
Calcutta river : but it is supposed that the depth 
of water has been progressively decreasing for 
several centuries. In the days of the prosperity 
of Ahmedabad, Cambay was its sea-port, and 
a great commercial place, trading with the 
Eastern Archipelago when the Portuguese first 
visited India. It now belongs to the British, 
to whom the Nawab pays tribute, and acknow-i 
ledges subordination in the same way as the 
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of Surat :S^o cmmj4t<>ly 
th0 ^uwd>or thG kUer place bixoim muW 
Hie^wav of.lijj, jJritijih njiisten^ ibVive slioiiM 
Tiut hvat au'flfe of Jus existence, Jmt for' 
5.<une gur^teous, xm-icessions that ijsed to parrale 
tlirougJi Siuotv a'>nsjsting of severs! state ele- 
phants, Mtnuerous earrage.s both .Indutn and 
h.uglEh, hnuiuns, ehar'mls, anrl phaetojts, tril)) 
nal'ive pahmqufm, rml horscr magnificently 
I'^spansonetJ' ; l(u; whole nreojupanied with 
intn.je. n great eJeaJ of iio/se, nurl a prodigious 
cwHvd ass'einhle<l to see the spcctadcv ^ 

•;1'he inferior ceoimny of {he government of. 
Kuraf soerns to Iw eomplctely under tlic ma- 
tmgenient of the KngHslu imrl the Stitlclnr Ad- 
invlist Courl iv held here, having been moved 
hitljor from Hoinhay; Initsomeofits Tnembers 
i}ppcare<I anxious to have it removed thitJier 
again, and there were appareutir sotne good., 
reasons assigned ivJjy it would he more expe- 
dient fo have, it at the Presidency. 

. ‘'I’he English society appeared pretty nume- 
rmts after Gutch ; tmd all the principal inhabif- 
siiits, the menibens of the Siiddur Adawhit, 
chfiplonis tipon our drrmi), but 
the diihnfc rendered it by no means a desirable 
residence; • the continental part of Gimerat 
being generally considered as very unwlioic- 
son )0 to , Kuropean constitutions. ^ They have 
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a carious vehicle in use liere, denominated the 
Surat cart, which I can only describe by saying 
that it almost exactly resembles a bathing ma- 
chine, and is drawn by small ^vhite oxen, who 
go at a pretty fast trot ; and this, driven by a 
■wild-looking driver, completes a most singular 
conveyance for an English sahib, and has a 
most antibiliously jolting motion. 

It was singular in our drives, in the vici- 
nitj' of Surat, to meet 1^1 ahometans in their 
garrees, who, at a certain hour, would stop, 
spread their cai'pct on the ground, and, re- 
gardless of the passing erowd, perform their 
evening devotions on the road side. It had 
a fine effect; and this regularity of worship, 
heedless of circumstance, might not bo a bad 
lesson for the English, who feel ashamed of be- 
ing found at theirs, in any place but in a church. 

A large proportion of Guzerat is divided 
into Bhyauds, or Brotherhood.s, under which 
term are comprehended the relations of the 
Rajahs, who have villages assigned them for 
their subsistence, which, on failure of heirs, re- 
vert to the chief. The possessors of these arc 
termed the Bhyaud fraternity of the principal 
chiefs, who arc, like the Highland chieftains 
of old, or the German Barons, in feudal limes, 
of whom they somewhat reminded me, distin- 
guished by a great degree of iici'sonal indepen- 



tk'fw;, jukl; 0 -wcrf. Use riglst revenge all 
tt'rynj-s. whethc-r real or isnagnjiarv ,* and, from 
Uk‘- sssniilw}'' itf petty JbrtsT.s’^e?^ it is casvias'a 
Jts|;it!vc to obtain an sssyliiuj from ’vvlsciia* to 
anssrty lijs snscinies. TJse practice of Jussoomba 
|vrt’vaih nmon>: theiu, tis in Ciiteh, anti when 
tssket!. tbi'v portion is eonsitlored here, a* tlicre, 
fo rnsise nUlivntn for p;ist isijuriw, and rccoii- 
eiisatiosi tor Use futssre. . 

Susiii- (if {!te C-irasHias of Gsizcrat arc latid- 
nj?{i others possess ;i sort of feudal 
si?!;hs>j-i!v itjcrcU* over the villaires. Tlseir 
cb’ii'sis appear to he nsost siiigitlar, and some 
say. tisat ,'ifter the demise of the Kmperor 
Aebar. in KiO.T, the Nssbohs of S’ssnit, in the 
rcjgti of r’erokhsere, .sssbmittcsl to a coinpro- 
inissS and ei-desl certain lands to the Jibed 
roihhers svJio iittc’sfed the liilh- mid Jungles; 
these stnretKle'vs were dononjjjjjilcd “vanta" 
ji^iYsunds, attd were exempted from tnxation to 
the Mogp} (rarernment, but were nftcnvnrds 
suhieefed (o ;i <pti(-renl by JJainnjce Guicosseir 
when he subjugated Guzorat These conces- 
sions not being suflicicnt to ])ut a stoj) to their 
clejjixrhitions, the 2!cnwichrs agreed to the pay- 
ment of “ toda/’ or rcasly money. These 
“ vanta’’iands, and •' toda gyraccs” incs-eased sttr- 
prisingly during the Jinareby that prevailed in 
Gvizerat ; and as it ss'os an iimnutahle axiom 
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witli the Grassias, that a claim once allowed 
never ceases, much of the Government property 
was in consequence alienated and mortgaged ; 
and it not being always easy to ascertain who 
was the lawful Grassia, the proprietors of the 
claims frequently retired to some secluded place, 
and collecting a hand of adventurers, farmed out 
to them their grassia demand, or deputed them 
to levy it, who, enlisting banditti under them, 
pillaged the country and bullied the Zemindar 
till he was forced to come to a compromise. 
These depredations were aggravated by the 
family feuds of the Grassias, and the poor cul- 
tivators of the lands were obliged to purchase 
the forbearance of the incendiaries by supply- 
ing them with provisions and money. 

Until recently, the Grassia chieftains refused 
to accept an annual income in lieu of their 
fluctuatory revenue, prefem'ng, like the High- 
landers of old, the military pomp of their 
feudal claims, with all its uncertainty, to the 
regularity of a settled income and I’egular life ; 
and even now it is said, that the British revenue 
officers find it a very difficult thing, to arrange 
the various claims, in a manner satisfactory to 
all parties. 
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l);!Tc«:itx WitoTcri Knijli'it) anti Indian linrclIing.^Journcj 
toKi’dilw'iT JKt:!'. — Fofditip the 'IV-ptee. — Kim CbosTkce. — 
— Broach the ancient Bar^-gar.i. — 
}'is!j*;» 5 ?t)lc, or ncr.j»!ul for ani!!5atF.~DenYatio!i of Xcr- 
hmlda.' 

In* Knghtnd \yhoiv we atti have our trunks 
run! imperials j)a<;lccd, our carnage loaded, and, 
\vith man and maid, post iVotn town to Cliel- 
(enitutii, or speed from Leamington to Loudon 
between the rising ntid the setting of the siiu, 
or be wblrlod to BriglUon in tlic space of a 
few hours’, the numerous nttewhuis, the tedi- 
ousness, and the trouble incident to .nn Indian 
excursion, in which the {listnnee traversed \vdl], 
perhaps, not exceed thirty or forty miles, must 
really appear ridiculous and almost incredible ; 
hut, )'oii must remember, I ani tollingyou our 
adx’cnturcs iii sober sadness, and that, in 
my sinijilc narrative, I am Hot favouring you 
M’jth any of Baron Muncliaiisen’s fliglits of 
fancy. 

jVs we had long wished to visit the famous 
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Ilubbeer Beer, we at last resolved to put our 
intentions into execution, and attended by our 
numerous retinue, we set ofF on the 23rd of 
January 1828. We necessarily took a suite of 
tents, and Lascars, to pitch them; relays of 

Hamauls to carry my palanq^uin ; C ’sled 

horses and ghora wallas ; a guard of Sepoys ; 
several servants, and various other attendants ; 
with all the et cetera of couches, chairs, tables, 
cooking utensils; and after all, we had not 
lialf the comfort, with all this “ pomp and cir- 
cumstance” of travelling, which would be found 
in a second-rate hotel in England. 

We set off long before daybreak, travers- 
ing the narrow and innumerable streets of 
Surat, by the flaring light of flambeaux, and 
we were obliged to have the gates of the city 
puiposely throivn open to allow of our sortie. 
As the lurid gleams of the torches fell upon 
the swarthy visages of our attendants, or illu- 
minated the trees and hedges en pasmnf, which 
were thus called into a temporary existence, 
and then again vanished into obscurity, the 
effect was \vild and picturesque beyond de- 
scription. 

It is beautiful to watch the progress of dawn 
in the Eastern climes. From the first glimmer 
of light, which barely enables you to see your 



2'M ■ . TiU: tAfnT.lC. , 

Ijilijil, to iiiisriv the vnritnis hues tTcmbliiig o’er 
the sby. !iiu1 the* sfurs gradunllv disripprariug in 
tlso glorious; ih.tfKl of r/itliaiice which iniincdi- 
.'ift'ly “ {Ji(? brillijuit, playful sun,” who 

like n youthful conqueror braves the East, iuid, 
ji< il v.‘ere, takes the wliole world by a coup dc 
I'tnh. ■ ■■ 

" Av?! rt't'* (til' Si:!» himseif, wii vine's 
Of j-lrtfv up itif K;\j( ho fprmrii;. 

.‘WiT' ! {'f Ik'ht ! »!ia fruni the linse , 

TfiC'M Ixo'.iti (licit tiiMTli fiihliti'.c, 

Ihidt fif s! fil'iill (he .'tarry t'hc'Jr 
!:•» hh .MiitcfV Heps "f i'lro/' 

forded the TapfcH), as the god of day 
I) tndr iiis appearance above the lioriaon: and 1 
cannot but say, T felt a very nen-ous degree of 
apprehension, when 1 beheld the water almost 
on a level with iny fialantpiin, whilst the 
Hmnauls, with all their eiibrts, conid scarcely 
preserve 1 heir footing-, arid slid ahout so terribly 
that T fully expected, notwithvSfanding all their 
care, to h;i\'e been nnniersed in the river. We 
however o/ieeted the passage without any 
mdrcdi'Mps', and passing tbrongh a village on 
the opposite side, U’c Iravorsed n coimtry somc- 
what wild in its appearance, though the soil 
a])peared rich, and at intervals well cultivated ; 
and cotton grounds, with their lively .auvkI 
green foliage, brilliant iJowers, and white 
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downy capsules, enriched the scenery. We 
then came to some jungle : 

“ Smiling there, 

Th’ acacia waved her yellow hair, 

Lonely and sweet, nor loved the less 

For flowering in a wilderness 

and its light and airy branches quivering in 
the morning sun, had a cheerful and pleasing 
appearance ; but the soil beneath, unlike the 
green sward of merry England, ever bespangled 
Avith daisies, coAvslips, and primroses, was thus 
early in the year already burnt quite broAvn. 
We soon after met many garrees, or covered 
carts, forty or fifty hr number, Avhich at first 
I thought must be a regiment moAung, but 
I found it Avas a marriage procession. About 
nine a, m. Ave reached Kim ChoAvkee, about 
fifteen miles from Surat, Avhere Ave found, 
in a ATry comfortable Serai, or Durrumsal- 
lah, a bungaloAv built for European traA’'ellers, 
as a board informed iis, by “ G. BroAvn, Esq,” 
in 1805, at that time the chief civilian at 
Surat, and Goveraor at Bombay in 1811 and 
1812, These establishments are of inestimable 
value to the traveller ; and it Avas really quite 
amusing to Avatch the different native parties, 
Avho, Avith ourselves, passed the live-long hours 
beneath its friendly shelter. 



f!! tfje ev{<ntn|; westrollwl down to a stream, 
and v.mnderwl tlirongli a pleasant grove of that 
ntovt ItcatiUful of trees, flic elegant tainarincl; 
lisii ivc ivert' clctciTcd from penetrating into 
its recesses, f»>r fwir ne sJund<l intrude upon 
tin? tiger's luir, Wc therefore returned towards 
the village, innl, on « plain at a little distance, 
wc saw ,'i herd of antelojjcs grazing; they 
stamped, and butted, and njade a show of 
resistance, its we advanced ; however, like other 
huilti'S, considering that 


Uii Oiiu fietits ;uni nins nway, 

ra.iy 5Kc JO tigta ^another rtay/' 

{he}‘ <hd Jiot await our arrival, but, i)cigh 
presto! ofl’ they hounded to their native wild- 
jicsses in the forest, leaving the held to ris, 
where, whilst the stars shone in their brilliancy, 
and VesjH'r hung his golden lamp on.l)igh, 
are enjoyed a delightfirl ramble, and thought 
how' sujienor (ho scenes of nature were to those 
of society, which arc marrcjl and dcfnecd by 
(he arts, the ijijusticc, und the cruelty of man. 

On the followingr day, (January 24th,) 
we again started at daybreak, and passed 
throiK'h some remarkably fertile and luxuriant 
scenem Kicb fields of cotton and magnifi- 
cent trees were to be scon in every direction— 
tiiegnindly superb banyan, —the lightly quiver- 
ing tamarind, the lady of the Indian forest,- 
with massy. gro^Ts of mangoes, fiounshecl 
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around, and we saw several splendidly-beauti- 
ful flowering shrubs. At the head of a ravine 
we passed a tree covered with rags — the monu- 
ment raised to some poor wretch who had 
fallen a victim to the ferocious tiger — and un- 
derneath were small heaps of stones piled up 
in twos and threes — every one, on passing, adds 
either a stone or a rag, so that this may be 
considered as a more durable memorial than 
even “the storied urn, or animated bust.” Our 
tents were pitched upon an eminence, in' the 
vicinity of Occulseer, a tolerably large village, 
from whence we commanded a fine view of 
Broach, ivhich, a la distance, had a very grand 
and imposing appearance, aiid being in the 
neighbourhood of a large tank, ai’ound which 
grew banyans and peepuls, cocoanut-trees and 
palmyras, we had the pleasure of seeing the 
villagers commencing their labours ; the women 
in their graceful sarrees, coming down for 
water, in the patriarchal manner — the buffaloes 
floundering through the liquid element, with 
their heads upturned to the heavens, as they 
lazily wallowed in the stream — herds of goats 
and cows coming down to drink, — and the white 
batty bird, lightly pitching on its head, or just 
appearing above, and skimming over the surface 
of the water. In our evening promenade, we 
saw some fine wells, and in strolling through 
the jungle and thick hedges of euphorbia, we 



to u flcsprteil burjal-gromid, on n liill 
OTVotcd ,vill, tecs. Tins ccnrotcry, exposed to 
t je nmbioni, air of iioavcji, and orerhung 'ivitli 
noble and mnjestie trees, w/is, to my feelings, 
bir prefemble to the dark cliarnel-liouses and 
gloomy vaults o f England.- ! 

On tbe 2f5th, wc reacbed the snci-ed stream 
of tlic Nerbudda, the passage of which 
xvc eirected avith case in tlie bunclcr-hoat, 
wiiieh was awaiting our arrival; but as our 
tents and heavy things were not ferried over 
with erjual eclcrity, wo had to sit .some fitne in 
the vessel, awaiting (heir arrival, and I ainnsed 
myself with watching the proceedings - of 
several of the natives ; the women coming 
down to the watering-place, laughing, and, ex- 
tremely incny ; and an old man, -who, after 
loosening his dress, took out from his cimrbcr- 
band sm'cral bunches of flowers, which, he threw 
into the .stream, as an oflering to the sacred 
Nerhtidda. , • - , 

JJrpaeh'is said (o derive its name from the 
Hirido saint, or demigod Bhrigit; it is suppos- 
ed to he the llarygaza of the ancients, with 
•w'hich a Hourisliing trade was cairied on, when 
it was the great canporiiim of the Indian 
commerce. Its streets arc narrow and dirty, aiid, 
like an Italian town, of wJiicli it reminded ns ., 
strongly at a distance, it^proved very deceitful 
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on a nearer inspection, -and the fort looked far 
more imposing than we actually found it. Our 
tents were pitched on a plain outside the city, 
and in the vicinity of some small temples, 
in which a Sannj’^assee had taken up his 
abode. In the evening we took a prome- 
nade among the lanes in the neighbourhood, 
and could we have substituted the hawthorn 
hedge and bramble, for the euphorbia and the 
Indian fig, and oaks and elms for banyans and 
tamarinds, we might, for an instant, have fan- 
cied ourselves in England. On the following 
day, our friend, tlie Sannyassee, undertaking to 
be our guide, we paid a visit to the Pinjiapole, 
or Banyan hospital for animals. It was com- 
modious and spacious, closed with gates, and 
exactly resembled a large straw-yard in Eng- 
land ; round it were stalls for the invalid inha- 
bitants ; numbers of lean and old cattle, which 
reminded us of Pharaoh’s ill-favoured kine, 
seemed spending their last days in comfort and 
luxuiy ; and some wei’e actually breathing their 
last. Besides these, and some milch-cows, there 
were some old horses, an antelope, with its young 
one, which seemed as if it had broken its leg, 
and a peacock; but Ave saiv no appearance of the 
fleas and other insects Avhich are said to he sup- 
ported here. The rvhole looked so comfortable, 
that we could Inwe spent the day quite as 

AmL. II. u 



:?.0u TiJ!; sr.iniVDDA. 

ngrcKihiy tlici'c, as in some of the serais, caia- 
rrmsenis, tuul dumimsallalis, which it has heeii 
ot»r f/ite to visit, "\Ve /ifterv.-ards took a v.alk 
ttporj (he hanks of the Xerbudda, wliore we 
passed some jirotty bungalows, and plantations. 
The river itself i.s a -noble one, and was here 
considerably wider than the Thames at West- 
minster bridge : its name is said to be derived 
from “ Xarma,” pleasure, and "Da,” she who 
bestows. Its source has, stratige to say, never 
vet been esplored. but it is siippo.''ed to rise 
near that of the Soane, which i.s S-ft).'? feet above 
the level of the .se.a, in one of the highCvSt spots 
in that part of India, .and hficra straight anil di- 
rect WCvStcrn cruise of 7o0 milcvS, it falls into 
the sen at 'ranlntria, twenty-five miles below 
Broach. Its passage is nnieli obstructed by 
rock.s, islands, .and sbnllows, and yet it .appeni-s 
a.s if it might easily be rendered n.avi^ble for 
$tcaml)on(s of a stmV description. It is one of 
the sacred rivers of Jndi.a, atid receives no stieani 
of magnitnde. ^.s- the bontmen objected to 
sailing till a certain state of tlie moon, either 
from superstition, or. from the tides influencing 
the stream; were detained some days at 
Broach in consequence, and it wins not tilHhe 
281 h lhaf n-p attempted to proceed to the Ku 
beer Beer. 
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LETTER LXX. 

Spenser’s Folly. — Voyage up the Nerhmlda. — Broach. — 
Kubbeer Beer. — Description. — Temple and Idol of Kub- 
becr.— Picturesque scene. — ^Thc breaking up of an en- 
campment. — Crossing the Nerbudda. — Namoodra. — Pro- 
cess of burning the Cornelians Bhecl village. — Boodra. 

— Kim Cliowkce-Vcr.sow. — Surat. — Native Wedding. 

Our tents were struck earl}' in the inornin'r, 
and dispatched by land to Kubbeer Beer, in 
order to be ready by tlio time we reached that 
place ; but as wc were going by water, we were 
obliged to wait for the tide, and in the mean- 
time wc took up our abode in a rtiined bunga- 
low, named Spenser’s Folly, which some thirty 
years ago was erected by a gcntlemtin of tluit 
name, at an immcn.'je expense, on the plan of an 
Italian villa, and this was by fsir the mo.st, 
elegant specimen of English architecture I ever 
saw in India. Bviilt evidently for a banquet- 
ing house, its walls perhaps, h;(d formerly wit- 
nessed many scenes of liospitality and convivi- 
ality ; but the owner was gone, bis mansion in 
ruins, and probably most of those w.ho shared 
in the i-evelry were in the grave. 

“ illan soon discussed 
Yields up his Iriisl, 

And all hi.s Impcs and fc.ir.s lie with liiiii in the du.st." 

V 2 
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Light aiu! airy tainariml trees waved around, 
and heavy clumps of (Inrlc-hucd mangoes sur- 
rounded tl)e bnihling--tljc Venetians flapped— 
the owls peeped from the ceiling, — the wind 
whistled through the mined «nd deserted ve- 
randahs. and seemed to .sigh out a lamentation 
for the departed.— Where are they? I could 
have cxelaimed. half impressed with n feeling 
of nrysterions dread— hut “ echo alone replied, 
where .are they ?’’ 

-■\ hout norm rve embarked in the pleasure-boat, 
and pnH'iH tloil .slondy itp the river, .alternately 
sailings ami rowlrifr- The diy of BimcU extends 
along its hattks to some distance, and seems to 
liave been a con.sidcrablc place, thougli now 
going to rapid decay. From numerous gate- 
way.s is.sucd tlie natives to wash smd bathe in the 
stream, or to fetch water, .and v'c saiv several 
Unvcr.s nodding to their fall; .some had already 
been levelled by the grand dc.stroyer Time. 

. The Nerhuddu is a noble river, but its banks 
fire low and uninteresting, tliongli apparently 
very fertile, find rve ])as.scd several beds of melons, 
plantations of tobacco, ^c. It is full of sand- 
Iv.mks, and, a.s on the Nile, of which it remind- 
ed us, «’c were perpetually nvming aground. 
Wo passed .some, foiv villages, and ivc smv the 
curious Culluins, or Cranes, on the .shore, with 
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their advanced and rear guard. It was dusk, 
ere we came in sight of the Kubbeer Beer, 
which looked like a woody island at a distance, 
and it was quite dark before we reached our 
tents, Avhich Avere pitched on the banks of the 
Nerbudda, about half a mile from the famous 
Banyan tree. 

From thence, the Kubbeer Beer, or Kubeer 
Bur, had exactly the appearance of a clump of 
trees, such as may every day be seen in England 
in noblemen’s parks, and it was situated on a 
loAV sandy island, which report says, Avas once 
of much greater dimensions than at present, as 
also, that the ti-ee itself, though still probably 
the largest in the AA'orld, is now only a third of 
its original size. At this time, from the shalloAv- 
ness of the Avater, the Kubbeer Beer Avas bare- 
ly insulated, but Avas sejwrated from the main 
land by a shehing bank of sand, and a stream- 
let of a fcAV feet Avide. During the monsoons, 
hoAvevcr, it is completely inundated. It is sup- 
posed to have been knoAA’ii to the ancients, for 
Arrian obserA'es, that the Gymnosophists, “ in 
summer, Avhen the heat becomes excessive, pass 
their time in cool and moist places, under large 
trees, Avhich according to the accounts of Ncar- 
chus, cover a circumference of five acres, and 
extend their branches so far, that ten thousand 



2d I 

JiJt!! }}!,■)}’ (mmIv (ifKi shcUcr Ululcr tlicw.” ilil- 
(fln fe m!|)i, 05 c,) to han- dh<)e<l to thk in his 
(lescriptioii of 

•• Tti,. ; n(.| (),at tf.c for fruh renoii licd, 

ilsji .Old,, n, nl thh ihy, to In,!bn« l;ucwn, , \ 
Jn islslilfst {ir Decran, fpriMiji jscf nrf^s 
hr.n.'r)()),,' **> broitl aiid ton;, that in tlic giound 
7 J;f )<■«?•«) ir.vgK };!!;«; toot, nwi tianghicis grow 
Atwo! lilt ruoihot .trro, a p'llljro) 

Ht.r!i <iv(r-'.itfhoil. niiO fchoiug' rvalks heSHK-n ; 

7l!! .Y ijfi tin- Iwiian hwloiian, shunnw^JiMt, 
'Siirftro' in mnl, ariii tends fit's jmslurinir herds 
At I«ij'4iu!rs cut liitiiiigli ildriiCil shade.’' 

Aful ns I tiftiiiiUy rend Ibis itciioalb its bigii 
bniiiehif^y .slintle, I c;uj nssiiiv you it is a ver)' 
just neeoiijit. . 

Wr- jxud il tu-o visits in the course of tl)p 
thiy ; bin it is iwt, as J used to fancy in JfUng- 
htrnl, one iriiiiicnsc tree ivif/i its bmnehes ex^ 
tendin/r all nroutul, but Iftcre vare notr several 
tlistiiict intiin stems, not a-ery nind) connected 
arith oaeli oilier; perhaps about tirenty in 
number, each; of tho .size of n large oak in 
Knginnd, besides innumerable smaller ones, 
W’bidi lire muted togcllacr by large beams of a 
singular ajipcarance. In some places there avas 
lltc appeamneo of tlie ausles of a Gothic Cathe- 
dral, and it ja-esented in every direction “ a 
boimdless contiguity of shade.” There ai'as 
an immciisc deal of undcr-avood, avhich some- 
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wliat injured the effect of this superb tree, but 
the wliole had the appearance of a regular 
forest. This is said to have sprung from the 
tooth-pick of the famous saint Kubbeer, wlio 
planted it in this spot, and from whom it had 
derived its name. About the isle roamed seve- 
ral Bheels, absolute savages in appearance, Avith 
a sort of petticoat round their Avaists, and 
a cloth OA'er their heads, Avith boAvs and ar- 
roAvs of the rudest description in their hands, 
resembling such as are used by the South 
Sea Islanders, — sacred peacocks Avere fluttering 
about, and an immense number of flying foxes, 
or Bats, Avere playing among the branches, and 
springing from tree to tree, hlore frightful 
creatures it is impossible to conceive, and so 
exactly similar to the description of the harpies 
in the iEneid, that I could but tliink of iEneas 
and Ascanius, Avho lost tlieir dinner tAvice, from 
their rapacity ; and really, if those Demoiselles 
resembled these hideous animals, tlie Avant of 
gallantry in the Trojan heroes in driviiAg them 
aAvay might be excused. 

Beneath a rude liut, resided the priest, Avho 
attends on the idol Kubbeer Beer, Avhose tem- 
ple consists of a A^eiy rude small room, in a 
humble shed, Avhere Avere also some sacred coavs 
stabled. Tlie idol is of rude Avorkmanship, 



'Ji'fi j'jui.yr or riHiHirta. 

v.'idt a very ydknv face, sitting cross-legged, in 
tile Indiiiii style, and mucli rescnsbling the 
image's of Blmtld. Some of Ins relies ivcre pre- 
f.?-ned ; and n silver tobacco-box, and an old 
vvt>s,)t!en ebair, ^rcre sliown to »s, ns bis qiion- 
tlnn) projiwty. The whole scene was as wild 
and ns sivui^e as p0<sib]c, niitl we might sooner 
have iiuagincd tnirscK-cs itv :m island in the 
IbtcSrse Ofx'an, tlinn on one in flic licart of the 
Uritisli (hnnifilons- 

III (he afternoon, the priest, a vcncrable- 
loidring old man, with silver hair ami board, 
nmimp.’inicd by his disciple, returned otir visit 
Ik' talked ft good deal about the English gen* 
tlonien tvlm had paid iiim n visit, about his 
god K-ubbeer, and after receiving tlic expected 
*• biK'kshct'sb/’ the priest of Kubbeer Beer 
wended his way back to his sacred isle. 

v\IJ our .servants />aid .a visit to this holy 
shrine, hut not fill they had performed several 
fihhstma; ; for my Ay tdh who came to ask per- 
inksion to go, toM me, “I wash hair, ma’am. I 
go .see Kubbeer- Beer." Indeed, she was a true 
devotee, and was determined to make use of 
cveiy ojiportunity that presented itself of get- 
ting rid of her sirivS, for she visited every holy 
shrine most indefntignbly. 

This was too svild a country, for ns to sepa- 
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rate from our party entirely ; wc, therefore, 
on the follow ing morning, waited till our tents 
were struck, and till ever}' thing was ready, 
before we started, and it would not be easy 
to give )'ou an idea of tbc gipscy scene which 
the breaking xi]) of our encampment jxrcscnt- 
cd. I^ng before daybreak wore x\-c aroused 
by the tent-Ijascars knocking at the pegs outside 
the walls ; and when dressed, as I sat watching 
the movements of the part}', I really was highly 
pleased with the picturesque appcaraxicc every 
thing assumed. Di/Tcrent detachments were 
crouching round, or hovering over, small fires, 
the fitful gleams of which fell xipon the dark- 
turbaned countenances of the attendants, who 
xvere glancing about in every direction. The 
milk-wbitc oxen, stretched on the ground, were 
eating their provender, whilst their drivers were 
lading the garrccs. The horses were ])ickcted 
in the vicinity ; lights moving aboxit, occasion- 
ally disclosed to view our Bhcel guards, more 
xvild in their appearance than any Soulh-sca 
islanders depicted in Cajxtain Cook’s voyages, 
and literally like'u band of savages. 'I'lns was 
a night-scene, for it is necessary to start in 
India frequently oven before daybreak, in or- 
der to reach your ground before the heat of the 
day sets in ; and you will, pcrhajxs, bo surpris- 
ed to hear, that in India, xvc jit such times lind a 
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fife exetK-din^'ly ctHtilorUihle, for it is frequently 

positively (•oW, 

every tijijjg was rer.dy, wo began to 
inove, siiul contiiute<l along the banks of the 
Xerbinbla, till we rcachcel Sikx'uI Tcerut, wliere 
we iill eros^.ecl the river, Avhicli took, up some 
litne. Wo tiien procwtlcd tiirongh a eountr}^ 
r;H)k Avitlt fertility, with diniciilty making our 
•wav throngli fields of eotlon, jukI plantations 
of Piiltnn Christ'i (llicimis comiminis,) till we 
reaclfWl (lie village of Nnnioudrn, lii the neigli- 
hourhood of t)jO Cornelian mines. Here were 
some singidar eI(?vatlons of cartlj, which we 
w<?re told were iniiga'/incs for grain. As we 
found that it was impossible for us to reach the 
mines before the intense heat of tlie day set in, 
wc wiTC obliged to In' satisfied witli being told 
there was nothing more to see limn large pits; 
Imt we saw ihotwncJian.s both in f heir natural 
nttd burnt state, and also 1 be process of binning 
them .In the former, they appear like com- 
mon stones. Slid) as may be picked iip upon 
the bcaeb in England. 'J'hesc are slightly 
chipped, to ascertain what their nature is, and 
nro then placed in earthen-pots, in a small 
trench, upon a layer of fuel, which is co- 
vered by another, and the wliolc is then set 
vMi fire. The heat brings out the colours, and 
<lclerniines their relative value. It is. difficult 
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to cut them without splitting, particularly the 
white, which are consequently of the most va- 
lue; the black are very rare ; hut the red are 
common, and more easy to break without in- 
juring the stone. We saw large heaps thrown 
aside as of no value, and the ground covered 
and sparkling with cornelians and agates. We 
saw large pieces trodden unregardedly under 
foot, which, under better auspices, might have 
been deemed worthy to have figured in the 
Burlington Arcade, or to have graced a dandy’s 
watch, in lounging up and down Bond-street. 

When properly burnt, they are sold to the 
merchants who come from Cambay, which is 
one of the great marts for cornelians, where 
they are polished, made into ornaments, and 
from thence exported and transported to all 
parts of the civilized world ; and little are the 
seal-fanciers in England aware, of the wild and 
barbarous countiy from whence these; stones 
derive their origin. What a strange fate, per- 
haps, awaits one of these pebbles, picked up by 
a Bheel savage at Namoodra,^ — suddenly con- 
veyed to London or Paris, — and there polished 
and transformed into an instrument Avhich will 
possibly confirm and seal the fate of nations. 

As we sat under a tree at the door of our 
tent, the chief of the village and his suite paid 
us a visit, bringing with them a present of cor- 
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iwUm, far ivlitcli tliey rc-cdvc-d bi5flishc(?sli jh 
fduM?. niKl in tlif evening tve tocslca walk to a 
JIberl Village at « little distance, the prettiest L 
t'UT sliw in TnfJiis, situated onjong banyan trees, 
atul ff> tvifd nrtd im;tnresr|uc, that I could hare 
rmuM myself in Wales. 3n this Bheel conn, 
try, it h necessary always to engage a Bheel 
guard to ctssure, your safety ; by tlitis paying a 
tfibnie, you are safe from but 

v-'liilst he will most honourably and jnost in- 
violably protect you during the term ofbisen- 
giigenieiJt, no sa»oncr is it expired than the Bheel 


f'bicftalii trill fwqncmly meet and plunder liis 
protege a mile from the village where lie lias 
been noting ns gjinrd. 

again .startt'd before daybreak, and at 
Oippul .StKWut we jwssed a ivipmcnt cnannpei 


Ufion the banks of the rirer, and ire ourselves 
.spent the rhiy at Bootlni, on a phin where 
were some ven^ okl and canons paUcars. 
On the 3M of Febfnhry wc returned to our 
old .^(atiQii at the JOnmimsaUah at Kim, and 
we passed throiigh some very wild country. 
i\ nervous Knglish larly would have been some- 
vrlinl alarmed to have beheld lier attendants 
each armed with a flanibeau, uttering loud 
cric.s far fear of the tigers, which they appre- 
hended might spring out of the neigJibouring- 
iunglcs ! In tho cvcm'iig ire took u promenade 
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through some fields of cotton, which were sur- 
rounded by coeoanut-trees and palmyras, and 
it was beautiful to see the wild peacocks re- 
turning home to roost. They always select the 
highest spot for this purpose, and these trees 
were covered with them, as a rookery in England 
might be with rooks, and their screams, in a state 
of nature, are equally harmonious with the carv- 
ing of the latter, for which custom so often makes 
us feel an atfection. The following day we en- 
camped at V ersow, on the banks of the Taptee, 
which river, rising at Batool in' the province 
of Gundwana, pursues a very winding course, for 
about 460 miles, through a fertile cotton country, 
till it falls into the sea, twenty miles below Surat. 
In the evening we reached Surat, where we.met 
a marriage procession, and it woiild not be easy 
to give you an idea of the barbai’ous show and 
pomp of a native wedding. The bride and 
bridegroom, generally about five or six years> 
old, are either placed in state palanquins, or 'on- 
horses richly caparisoned, and are attended by 
flags, miisic, torches, an immense crowd, and a 
tremendous noise; the youthful pair traverse 
the streets in great parade, and a whole fortune 
will not unfrequently be spent by the relations 
on these occasions, who consider their own ho- 
nour concerned in getting up a splendid spec- 
tacle for the amusement of their friends and 
for the credit of their family. 







LETTKi) LXXI, 

f * *ritSi '!n to tJw l}U>iul f-f Eiq)!-AiiSa.— Mn?r.iri<-?niCav«. 
-■‘(•uziCiK.f, »ifr.i!.ir fi) Jk Tcinjvff n< Ormlcra.— Tfh- 
‘i’ifU, <iT Aj«r!jiiciiis cscavatei in 

5! ^ furk — — Iktnlnifftl Ih tlic Uafkiiir. 


On* tluf 01h t^f iMarclj, w Iwde /hrewdl fo 
'Ssuiii. !i(k 1 c=iulsarkh»g on iKwrd a Cotiip.uiy’s 
wutv'jr, u*<.* leli t!<i\vn t)u> const to Boinlwy, 
«'f)ere n'c Infulot? on the 10th, nnd here, tliotigh 
no ircrf* much (woupiod in prepnr/iiiom for 
<>»r 7'ctijrn to rCn/rl'tiu], \vc contrived lo s|):!re 
one day to x-jsit flio celebrated caves of Elo- 
jdfnnta. lifter passing i^fnzagbng, famous for 
its mangoes, nv,> emhirkviX on the 2X)ih, at JVIa- 
tooijga. on hoard n small boat, in wJu'di sve 
^VW' cotjvcvciJ across tlie hnvhonr to the island 
of Elepisatita. termed Gorapori, by the natives, 
lUjd vdn'c/i, covered with itiiy cocomuit-trces, 
and lofty pahvyras, looked extremely pictu- 
resque from the nvitcr. We latided on tbe 
SfuKltern side, nne? proceeded nhug the side of 
. a wounfftin, divided from anotlier, by a long 
jtarroM' valley, u’lu'cb rcmiiitlccl us of Derby- 
slu'ro sconerv. passed two or tbree small 
caves, wiiieb clsetvltcrc would be esteemed cu- 
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rious, but were here lost in the magnitude and 
celebrity of the larger. These comparatively 
inferior excavations would have been dai'k, but 
for the light admitted from the entrance, and a 
good deal of water was standing in them. Soon 
after^vards we reached a grassy platform, where 
we were struck with delight and astonishment 
at the exquisite beauty of the scenery on the 
one side, and with the magnificent grandeur of 
the cave on the other. Our first impression, 
Avas, that Ave again saAv the temple at Dendera, 
though at that time we were not aware of the 
similarit}^ .often observed between them. 

There was the same ponderosity of roof, mas- 
siveness of pillar, profusion of sculpture, and the 
resemblance of the tout ensemhle would almost 
induce me to believe that the same architect 
raised the superb temple in Egypt, and exca- 
vated the spacious cai'^erns ; and from their 
magnitude, it is npt surprising, that the natives 
imagine, that they. Avere the fabrication of 
giants and genii, in the earliest ages of the 
world. At least, it is as ingenious an hypo- 
thesis, as that they Avere either excavated by. 
Semiramis, of by the army of Alexander the 
Great. 

The ground is covered with fragments of 
moulderirig columns, some of Avhich hang like 
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fili'.t.nctUD.*; from the ceiling; but it is 
rml rncr^K* tht? hniitl of time, tlmt has thus dc- 
them, f»vr of these, 

" fjir.*, r, nlitch athmiin^ ''itli pride jotvpy; 
f.:{ intn,'fniv'(' irts alitc ihsn theyl 
j“; !t rbe lilPtit slrolct ftf moulclcring age, 
uiry. S'lnic rtligioijs rage; 

{hri-'-ifia's idiu-.in''.''-4, Ciiiisihn real oonniirc, 

Ae.i! {di'-y, s(i‘5 Gothic 

j\nd the civet of J'llephanta, the excavations 
of u'hfdi Mr. CJraso proiumiiccs lo have been a 
Inlyjiir r'qual to that of erecting' tlic I’ynimids 
of JCgyph have sii0(‘re{l ns much from theMa- 
lumu’tnn invaders, and from tlie zeal of the Por- 
tuguese, fis from the neglect into tvhich they 
han" fallen of late years, since they were dc- 
serted hy their votaries; they Jiave been lately 
presen-ed from destruction by an English guard 
strdiom'd (here, to protect them from the dc- 
‘.{ructiv'C pnijionsitics of J'mglish tin's dlcvs. 

Jt seems tjoiv the fashion to donht then an- 
(iniiify, hut if it be n fact that they were dc- 
dicated to Sim, why might they not Jiave been’ 
fabricited befoit* tbe time of tlie Mababbarat, 
or Great War. v'hen the great change is sup- 
posed to have taken place in the national reli- 
gton ofHindooslan, and when the worship of 
the amiable Chrishna was substituted for that of 
the bloody ]\faha JDco, who is.in one compart- 
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ment, here I'eprcseiited with a ' necklace of 
skulls round his throat. This would account 
for the singular fact, that all tradition of the 
period of their excavation is totally lost. 

Those who contend for the antiquity of 
Jlemnon or Os 3 ’'raand 3 ’^as, and other Egj'ptian 
potentates, the former of whom, according to ]\Ir. 
Champollion, flourished 2272 before Christ, may 
well suppose, from the exceeding similarity of 
feature and countenance, that the deified heroes 
of the Hindoo Pantheon, represented in the 
caves of Elephanta, were coeval with and per- 
haps descended from one common progenitor 
with those sculptured on the Temples of 
Thebes. There is the same placid serenity of 
countenance, the same amiable tranquillitj’- of 
expression, with the .singularly thick pouting 
under lip ; and, if the Hindoos, as some sup- 
pose, derive their origin from Raamah, the son 
of Cush, who was the brother of JMizraim and 
the son of Ham, these excavations might have 
been made by the daring and enterprizing 
Cuthites, when the similarity between the de- 
scendants of the two brothers, Cush and Miz- 
raim, would not be surprising. Or perhaps 
Sesostris, in his famous Indian expedition, left 
these monuments of his incursions, which are 
by no means unlike those raised to his own 
memory, in his tomb, which is formed in the 
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GJIMaT CAVr„ ’ 

of the mounUunj?, in tho desolate valley 

of Bikm Ool in Kgvpt. 

1 }}t' great cave of Klcphanta is about ISO 
fc-st tlccjv, from tlso clijc-f entrance to the far- 
tlsi-r end, and is sjijjportcd by several rows of 
jsondcrtnjs piilnrs, upon wbicli rest massy beams 
of fituiio. leacU pillar consists of a square pilas- 
ter, trmsui'icntcd nt every comer Vntb a gro- 
ter-que tignre, fr»'>in whence springs a fluted 
Colunu}, which, with its singular cxipital, I could 
almost imagine must have been intended to 
represent tlio sacred Lotus. l)ud and stalk. A 
little to the right of the centre of the cave is 
an jttsuiated rnou), «,»f alrout twenty feet squaiv, 
with fotir do(>rs and two gigantic figures 
stuiioninl, as if .standing sentry, at each en- 
Ininco; within, on an altar, .stands n stone, 
venenued ns Siva, and on tlie walJ.s is n figure 
of the God hinisclf. Tin) whole surface of the 
shh'of the cave, fronting the entrance, is cover- 
ed with .sculpture,' amongst which appears the 
figure with a child in his hand, which some 
have chosen to fancy is intended to represent 
tlic judgment of Solomon, and nnotlier, wliicli 
is termed an Amazon ; but thougli many of 
them were richly ornamented with splendid 
head-dresses, I cannot sa}- their biishj'^ ringlets 
gave the the idea of a peruke, as they did to 
Kicbnhr. Tliore arc also the many-handed 
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Malm Deo, or Siva— his consort, Parvati, or 
Kali— Ganesa, and numerous Devetas, and 
winged Genii. 

In a deep recess stands the famous Trimurti, 
or three-headed bust, representing Brahma, 
t^ishnu, and Siva, of gigantic dimensions, mea- 
suring fifteen feet, according to Grose, from 
the base to the top of the cap. He mentions 
tliat the face was five feet in length, wfiiich 
probably is correct. Brahma has a stupid look 
of benevolence, Siva a disdainful sneer, and 
Vishnu, whose features are really fine with the 
exception of the extraordinary thickness of the 
under lip, has a most amiable and pleasing 
countenance, I never yet saw any picture 
that did this triple-headed figure justice, for 
it is certainly a superb piece of sculpture; 

On each side, and at a little distance from 
this recess, is a small dark room, excavated in 
the rock, and by no means equal to the rest of 
the temple ; beyond the Eastern entrance to 
the great cave,, after scrambling over a heap of 
rubbish, prettily ornamented with shrubs, -we 
found another apartment^ found which runs a 
passage hewn out of the solid rock,' where there 
is another altar, on which is placed a stone, re- 
vered in honour of Siva; and on each side are 
two pretty porticos, temples,' or baths, support- 
ed wfith pillarsj the walls of which are covered 
> X 2 



v/iili Kfulptirm, Oil {.lie siflc of the" 

«ive {ire .several Rinallcr c.'ivcnss, and a siib- 
{ertauean sprinj< of deli^lilfully cool and pure 
water. 'I’liese smaller temples arc more dilapi- 
tlalC'd tliaii tin* grand one, and wew, perlmps, 
ti<‘vcr <0 hlglily luiishcd. 

\Vc S]itnU tltc heat of the day and dined in 
till? luaifiiiliccnt cavern, from whence there is 
;i lovely view ot-cr (he harhoiir, and the whole 
.scene was fo sequestered and hc.wttfiil that wc 
half enviod thcserjcanl who was stationed there 
to take care of it. One of the pillar.s at the cn- 
traiu'c had lately given wiiy, and it.s huge capi- 
tal hung like an iinmcusc .stalactite from the 
wmf. On mil* return ivc rvciit .somewhat out of 
the way, to visit the stone elephani, wliich has 
given a name to the island, and wliicli, though 
in rnin-s. slid, from the ivater, looks like a real 
one ro.'unin/,"" thrmigli the woods; there were 
near it the rcnuiins of something like a small 
redotihf, or perhaps n wuih, or Icmpornry tem- 
ple Tor an idol, and also a village. 

-^V'e again cmharked in the evening, .and from 
a wjmt of wind, and an nnfavoinvahle tide, we 
found oiir.sclvc.s, in n short time, off Salsette 
in.sf cad of llomhay. Here wc Were obliged to 
come to anchor, and to wait for a more propi- 
tious gale, .so tliat it was not till long past inid- 
n\o'ht, that wc again landed at Bombay, tlwiigh 
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from the beauty of the harbour it was by no 
means unpleasant rowing and sailing . about. 
We returned home highly delighted with our 
excursion. 


LETTER LXXII. 

Departure from Bombay. — Severndroog. — Rutnagberry. — 
Gheriah. — Goa. — Mangalore. — ■ Telliclierry. — Sacrifice 
Islands. — Calicut. — Vasco di Gama, tlic first European 
who sailed to India round the Cape.— Curious mistake 
of his. — ^Niadis, PolcaTs, Niades, and Patiar tribes.— Naal- 
glierry hills.— Exceeding salubrity.— Cochin. — Anjcngo. 
— Travancore. — Allepee. — Native Christians and Jews. 

On the 4th of May, 1828, we embarked on 
board the Lady Faversham for “ merry Eng- 
land,” and sailed out of the harbour of Bombay* 
Falling down the coast, in the course of the 
day we passed Ghoul, — Severndroog, or Suvarna 
Durgi, the golden fortress, wliere tlie famous 
pirate, Conajee Angria, established his head 
q^uarters, and where liis posterity governed till 
1T56, when it was taken by Commodore James, 
and Oapoolie, now an European station rising 
into consequence. On the 5th we found our- 
selves off the fortress of Rutnagherry, or Ratna 
Ghiri, which signifies the Diamond Mountain, 
where we stopped for passengers ; and we then 
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lilt f''rtK«„fGtea,.»fo,lr«„i(,„H 

m ,j mcrKv pmmrmton' 5U’.v liie niottUi of 3 

^ivrn u-kom m iror, Comjm Angrk cMlish. 
<'*! sn Hukimuhm ^overci^r,jty. ,vlncln« ir56 

WH laken fn- ,Adnj*mij md Colowei 

Umw.ud iIk' rttgiiing Angri:i’s fleet dciroved 
Attfr \ iiSLftsrb. we i^ooH euitic* to the month of 
tlie r»ver upon which Gon stonds, the city of 
( liCtri'lu;.’., ;UJ(I the dpUal of the Portuonesc 
<|o!su'nt(in'. jfi Indis, wIhi'Ii are, hon-over, now 
eoufuit'd v.'itijiu tins small lerritorv, with the 


athliCiou of Din and Bamann, in Giizmi The 
Blsatinuice .Ifnfiomefan Mn-cmgn took it fron) 
llie Hisulno Kojahs of Jltjamigiir about .uo. 
I tfip, :iiu! tn l.’iio it was Imsieged and tafccii by 
/i|{55ujucri|uc, who suhscquontly sfrciigtheiied 
its fin-riheations', and rendered it a place, of im- 
pcirtaaee; ft is now fallen from its high estate, 
hi(t ftift pn'.smv/< moiiMcthig r-elics of its for- 
mor 'minumx, and Ihwhamn observes, (for n'o 
did ml go an shored that the cathcclrd is 
u'OrtlA'.one. of the principal cities in Europe. 
Tile ciiapel of flic palace is said to be an exact 
model of SL Poior’s at Home, and iritbin the 
ehni'ch of St Ilowmjak, which is enriched b}' 
the jMi'nitTngs of Ttaiian mastersjuy tSicTemms 
of St, Francis Xiudar; his coffin is enchased 
with silv.cr .and pitccious stones, wJiich is de- 


]>ositcd in a sejni)chi-e of, ■black marble, richly 
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ornamented with bassi relievi, representing va- 
rious actions of his life. 

On the 6th we were off the Carawaddy river, 
and with a vertical sun we all found the heat 
e.vtreraely oppressive, the thermometer standing 
at 90" both night and day. The wind fell off 
Pigeon Isle, and in this neighbourhood we ob- 
served the "waves covered 'wntb green and ,red 
sperm, which the Captain imagined to be that 
of the whale. The coast of the Concan was 
much undulated, with several elevated spots. 
There w'as a line of Ghauts in the back ground, 
and one continuous grove of cocoa-nut trees ap- 
peared to fill the interval between that and the 
sea. We continued in sight of land, and oc- 
casionally 

Belield the mountain-tops of various size 
Blend their dim ridges with the fleecy skies ; 

Nature’s rude vale, which from the fierce Canar 
Still g^ard the fertile lawns of Malabar 

but from the haziness incident to excessive 
heat, they were not unfrequently veiled in 
obscurity. 

A little rain fell on the foUowing day, and 
lightning, with a heavy swell and a cloudy sky, 
Avere^all regarded as prognostics of the ap! 
proachmg monsoon; We passed Mangalo4, 
from whence are exported rice, betel-nut, black 
pepper, sandal wood, (santalum album',) cassia, 
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fliul innsieric', nnd - whore the Portiignesc oiicc 
find .'I liu'i<>re, tvhieli jn 1506 was destroyed by 
H<e .nPisesf ilndjs. On (he Sth. we were off 
.^iontU !.)e]|{, «ml nfter Cannaiiore wc aunc to 
't'elUidif-ry, v/luTO the Presidency of Sural cs- 
luhiislied n fnelory in'lfiSS.Tor the purchase of 
pepper oivd cardiunonw, r 1! nlong this coast 
heiisg tlio Pelk'd cl folfn), or pepjier country of 
the Arrrbs, und it w«s long tlic cliief settlement 
on the coast of iMnlabar. The best s!mclal> 
v.'ood is c.vjjortcd from ircncc, but in ISOOtho 
hhiglish emninorcc beirrg (l•ml^fc^rctl to Mali6,ih 
its iniinedinte vicinity, llic trade subsequently 
nuich dt'clined. Ithnliii was settled by the French 
in I7t;'2, nml was formerly their principal settle- 
ment on this coast. It was talcen from them 
by i\Iajor Hector ?Imiro in I/Gl, restored in 
37(h>, retaken in 1793, and again restored in 
IPJj/. It now belongs to the French. 

Sanu'O’hiit to the eolith is Sacrifice Pock, 
wiiere, in the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, tlie crew of .*in Fnglish vessel rvas mas- 
sacred by Pirates. It is fumed for the edible 
l)irds' nests, which arc so esteemed by tlm 
Cliinese, and arc found on most unfrequented 
islands. These nest. s are tJjrce or four inches 
In circamleicncc, and one i)i depth, formed by 
a bird of the swallow tribe, (Jiirnndo, nidis edu- 
libus.) either witJi the .spawn of a fish, or of a 
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glutinous frothy scum, which the sea leaves 
upon this coast. These, as well as sharks fins, 
are eaten stewed to a jelly, and seasoned witli 
spices. They are highly- esteemed both by the 
Chinese and Mahometan epicure, and constitute 
a considerable article of food. 

We then came to Calicut, which is highly 
interesting as the first spot visited by the bold 
Vasco de Gama, who, after a voyage of ten 
months and two days, arrived here on the 18th 
of May 1498, being the first Eui*opean wlio 
rounded the Cabo Tormentoso, and, 

, “ Through seas where sail was never spread before,” 

conducted his ships in triumph from thence to 
the shores of India, in spite of storms and tem- 
pests, internal mutiny and external treacherjT 
I can fancy the rapture, the transport of A^asco’s 
herald when sent on shore, amidst perfect stran- 
gers, and in a foreign country, to be gi*eeted 
here, in an European language, by the JMoorish 
merchant Monzaida, who subsequently proved 
such a valuable friend and agent to the Portu- 
guese. 

It was a strange mistake of A^asco de Gama, 
when he himself landed here, and an excellent 
satire upon the mummery of the Homan Ca- 
tholic church, to conjecture that a Pagan tem- 
ple was a Christian church ; and, because ' the 



. iVvua?T. 

■ tv.-jll;; vrcre ptunttfil 'v,-tt!i, snmiy Srnngci, and in 
ii ilarJfcnt'd , ,st<K>d ' nn idolj to imagine 
t1?at it imi>l perforce be. tlie Virgin Mary. 
’Hit Port ugur'c- ill! folbnml t lie example of 
PiO Hindoo?-, raid p’ros'traUuI tlicniselvcs in ado- 
rstioiu one t.if tljcni, horvever, with more sense 
. tlmn !»!.<. raid commander, Jiaving 

xoine elnisblii ' upon tlic subject, exclaimed, “If 
I hi'; 1.^"/ the devil’s, image, I hmrever worship 
Clod." ' ■■ ■ - .■■■.•'■-’ ' ■ 

Ciliciit is one e>f the principal countries of 
.fh;i? rvinnrhiiWe teislt', the Xairs, wlierc the 
order of thing.s j.< ipiitedifibrent to tliat of other 
nuvs of iium. for n-itli them every thfng seems 
nimwifcd. by. women ; llic mother or elder sister 
frnvcrmi tiic hon.-xN and then- children succeed 
to the estate, and even to the throne, in prefer- 
’ence to the son of the brother; and one lady 
marries several liu.'ibaixk The highest' in rank 
ortho Jvirnf, or Kir inn Aairs, ahvays net as 
(y>oks Upon ail public occasions, which arith 
them is reckoned n mark of traiiscendant coii- 
sefjttcnce. as every ono may cat; food prepared 
by one of higher fank than himself, but not 
ofirifcrior, forfeaf. of being defiled and losing 
Piste, Si> that from the importance attached 
to the snblime.art of cookery, and from the 
.nastronomKi mania. of the present day, there 
cannot be.the least, doubt but that the modern 
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hon vivants were all Nairs or Bramins in a pre- 
existent state, which would account for the 
reverence paid by some of our noblesse to that 
high and mighty potentate, the French cook; 
At Caliewt, 

“ Polears the labouring lower clans are named 
By the proud Nairs the noble rank is claimed. 

But even the wretched Polear, Avho must not 
advance within ninety-six steps of the Nair 
under penalty of being immediately, cut down, 
in the full pride of caste, looks down upon the 
Pariar tribe as inferior to himself. The Pariars 
are even a more degraded set than the Niadis, 
an outcast race who live in wretched huts, and 
set up a howl like hungry dogs when a passen- 
ger approaches, partly to give notice of their 
presence, and also to excite their compassion ; 
and the benevolent lay down food occasionally, 
and retire, when the Niadi approaches and 
picks it up. But, such is human nature, that 
it is said even the Pariar tribe asserts, that there 
are two other races inferior to themselvek 
Surely, amongst these wretched outcasts, tlie 
Missionaries might find ample room for exer- 
tions; they have nothing to lose, and turning 
Christian, might, elevate, them in the 

scale of humanity. It were probably hopeless 
to convert the Bramins, who have worldly rank 
and consequence, at stake ; but do away the re- 



’iYTi'iPi.'e tvliich the infcj-ior caries feel for them, 
them ta fin equality, and tlic unbouwlcd 
IrsdUfiue of the forn7er M'otilc! probably vanish 

liJa- the bjififc-; fobric of a vision.” By cdu- 
ciitioti, the fbildren of (he welohcd Poloar, 
Nindi, v.ud Parinr tribes, inigiit be improved 
anti t.dvilii'cd ; and ns there i.s no caste in hea- 
ven, it were a God-lilce . act to qualify these 
|uKir tyreteboK for that eternal happiness from 
veheiurc their protui earthly superiors and mas- 
ters 7vin, froju their cruelty to them, in all pro- 
bability be ('X-chidcd. 

.At Calfout. vrherelho Kn£[Iish established a 
tactory in iGjtJ, there arc norv no remains of 
its former .‘Splendour. The ancient city has 
been ovcinvhohncd by the sea, and at ioiv tide, it 
is j.mi<l. lemjilcs and buildings are still visible 
bcnenlh the water. A few days' journey from 
tlieiice convey.s (he tinvellcr to the loftiest 
stJUJlnit of the Nccl^hcnr hilh, or the blue 
numutains, which arc cigbty-iWc ini/es distant 
from thence, and which arc now in such verj' 
high repute for tlic salubrity of their climate, 
and for the coohicss of their atmosphere, that 
iiu'alids arc induced from all })arts of Itidia to 
resort ihilher. The loftiest pealc, named Moor- 
choati Jkt, is 8,800 feet above the level of 
the seat and the stations of Jadcanany 5659 ; 
Jactally, 5.076'; Dimhuttr, 6,0dl; and Oota 
Knimind, OilO feet high. The mean tern- 
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perature in April and May is and ^S” ; the 
maximum during the cold season is 59"} and 
the minimum 31° Fahrenheit; the nights are 
never sultry, and a blanket is agreeable through- 
out the year. The air is clear, elastic, and ex- 
empt from mists, and these happy heights are 
above the reach either of fever or cholera; the 
influence of the former not extending higher 
than 3,500, and that of the latter than 5,000 
feet. 

This range of mountains, named also the 
three Nyads, extends from East to West about 
thirty-four miles, and from North to South 
fifteen ; forming a sort of connecting link be-' 
tween the Eastern and Western Ghauts, though 
almost insulated from either. They are free 
from jungle, some parts ai'e much cultivated, 
and many European plants and flowers are 
found there ; among others, roses, honeysuckles, 
jasmine, marigolds, geraniums, and that “ dear- 
star of home,” the daisy ; raspberi-ies, gooseber- 
ries, and strawberries flourish there, and many 
sorts of vegetables. The wild elk, black cattle, 
aird buffaloes, and a species of sheep, are the 
principal animals ; there are no tigers, and the 
native inhabitants, estirnated in 1821 at 5,000- 
persons, consist of three Hindoo tribes, the 
Koters, Beyees, and Joders, who all dwell in 
separate villages ; the last are a superior race, 
migratory, pastoral in their habits, and not 
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much jfifcrior to Kuropcans in stature and mus- 
cular power ol’ frame. 

From the aecomiLs given of these liills, the}- 
T-'onld almost appear like a terrestrial paradise, 
bill allov/auce must of conr.se be made for the 
exhilaration of s])in{ti attendant upon the reno- 
vation of the constitution, which naturally in- 
duces the convalescent to view every thing e« 
t'lmh'fir fh ro.«*, .liixtraordinary eurcs ap])car to 
Inu’c been eni‘C!te<I by a vi.sit to these salulmous 
hills:; ami in many hulividunls resoried 
tlnther for (heir health, and derived great benc- 
fil from their visit, jwrticuinrly those tyouhled 
with chronic affeetions of the liver. Tlie Ma- 
dras Ghn'cnunent patronizes the establislimcnt; 
the road tip the mountains is already prae 
ticable for judanquius and loadcrl bullocks, ami 
bungalow,*; have been erected: so that, in f 
very few yc;jr.s, tijc bainlct.s on these hills may, 
like Brighton and Clidtonhain, probably be- 
eonje huge fmvns. , ' ■ 

. On, (he Otb of Way wc passed Cocliin, where, 
in IqOy, Albuquerque obtained leave to erect 
n fort, whicl) was one of if not the first jms- 
scssed in India by the Portuguese/ and con- 
sequently by tlie Europeans. In' 1663 it was 
tnlrcn by the Dutch, who converted tlicir ca- 

: * ,T))C Porliigiipse Iind n house nssigucil to thorn at Caliciit 
for their tire, hot it was speedily dekroyed. 
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thedral into a warehouse, and. from them it was 
tahen by the English in 1795, to' whom it was 
confh'med by treaty in 1814. ft has a consider- 
able traffic with Surat, Bombay, the hlalabar 
coasb China, and the Eastern Isles, and sup- 
plies the ports of Arabia and Persia with tim- 
ber for repairing their different craft, and , like- 
wise carries on ship-building to a considerable 
extent; in 1821 there were two twenty-four 
gun ships for his Majesty’s service on the stocks. 

During the night we fell down the coast 
into the vicinity of Anjengo, the birth-place 
of Orme, the historian, who was born here in 
1728, and died in England in 1801 ; and also 
of Sterne’s Eliza, the unfortunate INlrs. Draper. 
In 1684 the Tamburetty, or Princess of At- 
tinga, gi’anted the English possession to erect 
fortifications here; but in 1813, on account of 
the expense, the Factory was abolished. Tri- 
vaneleram, the usual summer residence of the 
Rajahs' and Rannees of Travancore, of whose 
dominions it is the modern capital, is not far to 
the south. Here we were obliged to put back 
for passengers, and lay off Allepee for several 
hours, waiting for them. As there was only an 
.open roadstead here, and a very heavy surf, at 
this time,' the communication with the shore 
was not very easy. .The coast was low and 
covered t\dth cocoa-nut trees, amongst which a 
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f(‘»' jnibHc bniblings were alone to be seen, 
with fi high flng-.slafl’ lowering aloft in the air. 

Tiic lilitforcl was at anchor here, waiting for 
a cargo of timber, for giin caiTiagcs ; biit the 
monsoon appeared .so near at band, tliat it was 
deemed ratber imprudent to think of continu- 
ing till the 38tb, which the Captahi intended 
to do. Thu boats which put olV were mere 
canoes, and principally manned with native 
Christians, many of whom reside in tliis part 
of the country, l)a\ing been, according to tra- 
dition, c.slablislicd here by vSt. Tlimnas, who 
sidVercd martyrdom at ?>Iclinpoov; he is said to 
have been slain by a llramin, whilst at Jiis dc- 
s'Otions. There i.s a considerable colony of 
.Tew.s hero, who say they have been settled 
here since the time of the dispersion of the ton 
tribe.s of Israel, or move ■ probably since the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. Their head-quarters 
arc at Jilatacbony, about a mile from Cochin, 
and they arc dii'idod into the wdutc and 
the black Jews, the former of whom afl’cet 
to look down with gi'oat disdain upon their 
darker brethren. All tlie inhabitants of Cochin 
and, Travancore are snppo.scd by tlicir neigh- 
bours to be great proficioits in the black art, 
and to possess the po-wer of dcsti-oying tlieir 
enemies. The Captain having taken in: a 
supply of fruits and vegetables, broiight by 
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(ivc.s ns .simple in their attire and appearance 
ns in iiie vinvs of Vnsco dc Gainn, at noon on 
the 11th, .strctclicd out (o .sea, and we took 
leave of the contijjcnl of A.sia; and whilst 

" On full ^prc.n'l witips our vrssel sprnn" au'av, 
far bcliiiirl ii<, foaniril tlie oeo.in Rfcy, 

Wc saiv, far ofi', ilic Ic'^oniu!^ of India Ily, 

AVliiltt, roariiii: ilitoiicti thn litlf, tlio nodding prou' 
Points to din Cajip, pro.at N'atiiro’s soiitlitiiosi lioiitid, 
Tin; C.api' of Tompssts, now of Hope renowned." 


LICTTKll LXXni. 


Ceylon. — Uodrijner. — Mauritius. — llourbon. — Madagascar. 
— .Adainastor, llic Stormy Sjjiril of llie Cape. — Dreadful 
Storm off Cape llo'<sif. 


On the 1 2th ofi^Iay wc found onr.sclvc.s o/F 
Ceylon — “ the 'i’aprohanian isle, renowned of 
yore,” — famed in tin; voya'rt-.s of onr grcjit pfc- 
deee.ssor, Sindbad the Sailor, under tlio name of 
Serondilc, svherc he was so graeionsly^ received 
by the reigning monarch, and of which lie .sny.s ; 
— “ Jt is seen three day.s' .sail oH’at sen. 'Phcrc 
arc rubies and several sorts of minerals in it, and 
all Die rocks for the mo.st part, emernhl, a me- 
talline .stone, made n.se of to cut and smooth 
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other prccioiis stones. Tlierc grow all sorts of 
rare plants and trees, especially cedars and 
cocoas. Tliere is also a pearl fishery in the 
mouth of the river, and in .some of its valleys 
are foimd diamonds.” But, as we fortunately 
escaped Sinbnd’s adventures in this neiglibour- 
hood.and ncitlicr encountered corsairs, nor were 
sliipwrcclvcd on the coast, I will notveniureiny 
credit by pledging myself for the . truth of his 
statement. We did indeed fall into a rapid 
current, which, much against our inclination, 
carried us, not to " the inaccessible mountain,’’ 
where his ship “ran ashore, a»nl was brole to 
pieces,” but considerably to tbo eastward of 
our cour.se, and we, in consequence, crossed the 
IJne on tlie 19th, at 82" east longitude. We 
likcwi.se fell in with a number of whales, gam- 
bolling about in these latitudes ; but we none 
of ns either took tljcin foi* islands, or felt dis- 
])osod to go ashore upon tlicm. Probably the 
breed, has degenerated .since liis days, or I am 
not endowod with the descriptive powers of 
Sindbad the Sailor, and of Baron Munchausen,, 
the traveller. ’ 

had, sliortly aftei-, some very rough 
u'cather, and were cairicd to the weshvard of 
the i.sland of Bodriguez, wliich, on the 4th of 
June, we passed within a few miles. Its as- 
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pect was barren anti sun-burnt, and unlike, oil ! 
bow unlike that which, in these regions, greeted 

*' Tliiibold discoverers of llic Eastern world 

when before tliein 

sudden, nil in nature's pride arrayed, 

Tiic Isle of l/tve its {^lowing- breast displayed.”* 

It is about eighteen miles in length sind 
seven in breadth, ttnd we were told was the 
property of a Frenchman, but we saw no ap- 
pearance of cultivation upon it, or signs of 
hnman hahitations, and we regretted, that, as 
we were blown to the wc.stward of our course, 
tlic wind did not take us within sight of Jlnu- 
ritius, the scene of the interesting adventures 
of 'Paul and N^rginia. We were, however, 
not very far from that island, which was dis- 
covered by the Dutch in 1.598, who gave it this 
name in honour of Prince IMauricc. Forty 
years afterwards they c.stabli.shcd a settlement 
there, hut, on it.s being abandoned by them at 
the beginning of the last century, it was taken 
posse.ssion of by the French, and relaincd till 
3810, when it became the properly of the 
Engli.sh. Tlic fertile Isle of Pourbon in its 
neighbourhood, three hundred miles from IMa- 
dagascar, wa.s fir.st discovered by the Portii- 
• Vide — Cnmoon'B LuBind, (raiiRlftled by Mickle. 
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gncsc, who gave it the name of Miscarcnlms, 
anil it. was .settled by the . French in 1672. 
"iFiubt amongst these islands, in lb* and 20’ S. 
latitude, the sea was very rough, the weather 
extremely stjindly, and the thermometer sank 
to 70'*. Tilt) temperature w.a.s .subsequently in- 
creased by a uortis wind, for here the Jieatcome.s 
from that qnartor; hut on quitting the tropics 
on the 7tli of June, it became comparative]}' so 
cold, that we all began to resort to winter garbs. 
On tlic lOlh we were off ])!istoi-al Itladaga.s* 
ear'.s verdant land,” n-bich lies between 12" and 
25" S. latitude, extonding about 800 miles in 
length, called by the ancicjit geograjdicis Mc- 
mithia, and Cci-na Kthiopica; by the natives 
•the bsland of llie iMoon, and b}' the Portuguese 
the Isle of St. Laurence, on who.se festival 
they discovered it. 

Wo were .sunicicntly near to partake of the 
gales that blow off the island, and to see some 
bird.s wJiic]i,as we approached thcland of Africa, 
became more frequent. The.iUbatro.ss, which 
is said to sleep on the wing “ in her own silent 
fields of air,”— the Booby, so termed, from its 
allon’ing itself to be taken noth the most per- 
fect ease, — and flocks of the bird, familiarly 
known as Mother Cary’s Chicken, begun to 
hover, about. The weather was occasionally 
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very delightful, like a balmy spring day in 
England, the themiomoter not being higher 
than GG® at noon, but the evenings closed in 
quickly, and were very chill}', and the cuddy 
became the place of general resort, all the 
vindou's and doors beijig closed by general 
consent. On the 19th, in latitude 33° several 
vater spouts were seen; and on the same day, 
one of the passengers on board died ; a young 
officer, who was returning to his native land 
to renovate his constitution, which had been 
destroyed in the unhealthy climate of Burmah, 
Of all deaths, one at sea appears to me the most 
mehmeholy ; for, with the grave, arc generally 
associated ideas of peace and tranquillity, which 
it is impossible to imagine can bo enjoyed on 
the bosom of the restless, turbulent ocean, and 
it is difficult to divest ourselves entirely of all 
anxiety of what becomes of our mortal frames, 
after the spirit wings its flight to unknown 
regions. 

On the 21st of June when in the northern 
climate of England, 

“ Attended by tbc sidtry hours, 

And ever funning breezes on his way," 

refulgent summer makes his ajtpcarance, avo 
commenced our Avintcr off Cape llossif ; but as 
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yet, all wn.s fair aiul p’rosjicrous, iind wctlutlcred 
our.sclvcs that \vc slioiild be fortiiaate cuougli to 
avou! a storm. However, in the evening which 
succeeded to a very plca^uit day, a bucc round 
the moon cauglit my attention, as we .stood upon 
(leek, and being a}>prehcnsive that this wjis a 
prognostic', of a change of weather, I com- 
mnniented my fears to my fellow-passengers, 
but they’ were considered as groundless and 
without fouiuliUioh. About an hour after- 
wards, wlicn the .sliip, in full .sail, was pressing 
onwards Iicr eonr.se, “ a while .stjnall was vo- 
eifenited; one of those trcaehcrou.s gale.s, whidi, 
.kunelimcs, taking- the vessel by surprise, will 
cause it to founder, or blow the .sails to pieces, 
Jiad .suddenly come on, and, but for the dexter- 
ous ninnagement of ibc erew, we miglit have 
gone to the bottom in five minutes. . 

We were now in those regions in wliicli 
Camoens so ]mclically introduces the stormy 
spirit of the Cape, Adainastoi-, the presump- 
tuous lover of ThetivS, who was fixed here by 
his coy and exa.speratcd mistress': 

“ Andjiis huge bones, no more by mnriow wnnn'd, 

To horrid piles nnd ribs of rocks transform’d, 

Yon (Inrk-bfowcd enpe of monstrous size buenine 
\Viiere loumt him still, in triumph o'er his shame, 

The silvery Thetis bids licr surges roar, 

And wafts his groans along the dreary .shore,” 
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'Most religiously was the promise kept which 
was made to Vasco de Gama, when the hideous 
phantom glared before him, that 

■ “ every bounding keel that dared his rage 
Eternal war his rocks and storms should wage.” 

Soon after midnight a tremendous north- 
western gale began to blow, and continued 
some days without intermission. The seas ran 
mountains high, and we now seemed heaved up 
to the clouds, and were then precipitated by 
gulphy whirlpools into the bed , of the ocean. 
It was awful, during the pitchy darkness of the 
night, to hear the ship straining as if in pain, 
and the Spirit of the Storm howling round, as if 
anxious to gain admittance, wherever lie might 
discover a started board, whilst the shrill cries 
of the Pilot were scarcely audible amid the 
uproar of the elements, and the boisterous fury 
of the wind. We frequently shipped tremen- 
dous seas, and continued for some time sailing 
only with our storm stay-sail. Our bow-sprit 
was at one time engulplied in a head-sea, which 
snapped the jib-boom asunder, carried away 
some of the bulwarks of the weather bow with 
a prodigious crash, and the main- mast was 
much strained. 

Those who have .been in storms at sea, will 
not wonder at the superstitious fears that haunt 
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the Aiilor, who, ditring the live-long niglitj . 
wlhlst the fitw of nature Ik concealed in' almost 
Mipornalnnil darkness, hears, or fancies he hears; 
ten Ihousaml de/nons howling and yelling 
around liis devoted vessel, eager for its dcstnie- 
tion, and 

“ tMtHu tilt brave mariner in every wave 

' llmt brcnliR end burrtR, fnreliodtJ his tnitery grave," 

it rvere impossible not to feel some degree of 
horror and dread at the prolxability of the im- 
pcudiitg danger., The bare idea that, were the 
pilot for one instant to fail in his duty, or that 
a single leak, during so dreadful a storm, 
might emtso the vessel to founder, must fdl 
the bravest lioart tvitii awe, and the most un- 
thinking mind with nervous ajtjnehension. 

Such was the liciglit of the waves, tlmt at 
one instant, from the stern rrhidow.s, nothing 
was visible but a mountainous billow, appa- 
rently* about to ovenvhclm the vessel witli 
destruction, tvJjon anon, there was nought but 
(lie sky to be seen, according, as the ship 
ascended or descended the lofty ridges of ,n'a- 
tor ; and a vessel, which pas.sed near us, was 
at times quite okscured from sigdit; by* the 
intervening .mass of water. It fleir by^ with 
such ti'cmendous velocity, that witli a r'ery. 
little .stretch of fancy, it might jiave been 
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deemed “ the Flying Dutchman,” which fre- 
quents these stormy seas, and is, according to 
the 011 (lit of the sailors, then oftenest to be 
seen, when an elemental war is cariying on off 
the stormy Cape. 

Owing to the goodness of our vessel, we, 
however, weathered the storm, and although 
no less than four ships were driven on shore 
during the gale, thanks to Almighty Provi- 
dence, Ave escaped all farther detriment than 
Avhat has been already mentioned, and the 
being driven considerably out of our course, 
for it Avas impossible to beat up against the 
ti-emendous force of the North-Avestern Avind. 
Its fury abated on the 28th, and Ave soon after- 
AA'ards came in sight of land, and after passing 
Cajje Delgado, aa'o continued coasting along a 
delightful, though apparently quite uninhabit- 
ed country, Avith a fine range of lofty hills, the 
SAvartzberg, or long pass, in the back ground, 
Avith fertile and Avooded plains extending from 
thence to the sea. 
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I.KTTER LXXIV. 

llnrly Pottiigticsc (liscovcrks. — ^Prince Henry of Portugal— 
'file CiijH; first i!i:-.covcre(l by Bartolemco Diaj, and 
tomided by l^isco dc Gniiuf, — Itfiynioiid’s nnd Lnuc.isfcr’s 
t!ie firft Kngli<li flips tUal sailed round it, — !Mcl,ancl)oiy 
fate of Don EmaiiUf! .and Donna Leonora da Sou7a. — 
Iiyii^g and scltinp of tlie Siin, and the Moon jwrticidarly 
l»i'riulifii! at sea.— I^fosscl Bay.— Capo l.aigu!Ias. — Table 
Bay. — Cape 'fowii. 

^J’bk Soullicrii promontory of Africa, now 
1<no\vn as “the Cape,” excellence, was for 
ages unkfiov.-n to the Europctnis, though tra- 
dition stntc.s it to have been rounded by ITanuo 
tlic Carthagifiiiin, tind by tiie mariners of Pha- 
raoh Kceho, whose wonderoiis tales of , seeing 
the sun alternately rise to tlicir left, and to 
their right, were seareeJy credited by tboir con- 
temporaries. At a time wlicti all Eiirojre rras 
buried in menttd darlcness. Prince Henry of 
Portugal, whilst viewing the ocean from bis 
rock of Sagrez, in Africa, devdsed those im- 
provements in navigation, and projected those 
onterprizos whiclt have led to such important 
results, and have perhaps changed the face of 
the civilized world. He first suggested the use 
of the Amalfian discovery of the compass, and of 
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longitude and latitude, and as early, as a.d. 1412 
had sent a ship which passed sixty miles beyond 
Cape Nam, then, the ne phis ultra of European 
expedition, and even reached Cape Bojador. 
This headland, though Aladeira was discovered 
by Zarco and Vaz in 1419, was not doubled 
till 1434, which action of Gilianez, tlie Captain 
who effected it, was, in the common opinion, 
according to Faria, deemed not inferior to the 
labours of Hercules. Prince Henry, who died 
in his sixty-seventh year, in 1463, did not live 
to see the completion of the discoveries achieved, 
which he had so fondly anticipated, as it was 
not till 1481, under the reign of John H., that 
Bartolemeo Diaz first reached the Cape, to. 
which, he, from the raging tempests in its vi- 
cinity, gave the title of Tormentoso, or stormy, 
but, when communicating the particulars' of his 
voyage to his Monarch — 

“ Thou southmost point, the joyful King exclaimed, 

Cape of Good Hope, be thou for ever named 

which appellation it has ever since retained. 

This bold discoverer, however, did not Amn- 
ture farther'than the river Del Infante, twenty- 
five leagues beyond the island, to which he 
gave the nanie of the Holy Cross ; and the ho- 
nour of effecting the first voyage to India 
round the Cape, Avas reserved for Vasco de 
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Caol.'i, m Iio sailed from Lisljon on (he 8th of 
July. 1197, wtli three sloops of ivar, and a 
store ship, tiiuler the conimaucl of himself, his 
brother Paolo do Gama, uiicl Coello, and after 
liaving renehed Calicut, they again doubled the 
Cape in safety, April 26th, M90. and reached 
Lisbon; after a period of about two ycai-s and 
as many months, 

Paolo (le Gama died at 'j'orceii-n on hi.s return 
home, and it sva.s to the honour of Vasco dc 
(bunas heart, tlial he preferred remaining there 
to attend his brother’s dying moments, to tlie 
glory of communicating tlie particulais of his 
.successful voyage in person to his King. Ilav- 
ing sent his ship onwards midcr the command 
of Jolm clc Sn, he stayed hcliind to nurse Paolo 
do Gama, and to perform his funeral rites at 
’3'erccira, and .so much was lie atfocted witli his 
los.s, that after reaching Lisbon, he shut himself 
up in a lonely house, on the sca-side at Beth- 
lehem, and ^v])ilst the wliole kingdom was 
ringing witli jo}' for hi.s .successful '\'oyage, he 
himself, a dejected mourner, was abandoned to 
grief. 

Stevens was the first Englishman who sailed 
round the Capo in 1579, and tlie piratical 
ve.ssels of llayinoiul and Lancaster were the 
first Britisli vessels that performed a vo 3 'agc to 
India, in 1591, and now seavcclj^ a day passes 
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Tvitboiit the English flag riding triumphantly 
over those seas, which about three centuries 
and a half ago were deemed impassable and im- 
practicable to the navigator. 

The Gape still, however, retains its stormy 
attributes, and many a gallant vessel has been 
ship^vrecked in tliese regions, since the days of 
the melancholy catastrophe of 

“ That youthful lover and his beatiteous fair,” — 

who “ triumphant sailed from India’s ravaged 
land,” and met with so miserable a fate on the 
inhospitable coast of Africa. Don Emanuel de 
Souza, the Governor of Diu, was returning to 
Europe from India, with his exquisitely lovely 
wife, Leonora de Sa, three children, and immense 
wealth, when their vessel was dashed to pieces, 
on the rocks of the Cape, and though they 
escaped the fury of the waves, it was onl)^ to 
meet with a more dismal end from the more un- 
relenting barbarity of the natives, who stripped 
and insulted the party in the most cruel man- 
ner, Unable to support her grief and .her 
wretcliedness, the delicate Leonora sank ex- 
■bausted on the ground, with the sand covered 
herself, up to the neck, and in this dreadful situ- 
ation beheld rivo of her children expire before 
her. Her distracted husband snatching, up the 
third, in a state little short of insanity, uttering 
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latncntnhle cries, rushed iuto ihe ueiglihour- 
hi»^ ivoi’ids, wltcre Ihe erics of icild heasts rc- 
veak'fl tl)c iDclnncholy tcnuination to liis aif- 
feriiigs. Of the four hniulrccl u-lio. reached the 
laiul, only six-and-tweiily lived to rot uni to 
J^uro])C. 

Oil lioard shi{), uhcrc the jiasscngcrs are en- 
tirely thrown upon their own resources, and 
where, shut, up in a floating jwison, they form 
n little eomnnniity among- themselves, for the 
time being, quite apart from tlie rest of the 
world, with tvhieh during the voyage fliey can 
hardy have any coinmnniention, the various 
appeanmees of ICaturc, .and (he changes of the 
weather, and of the seasons, necessarily occupy 
much of the attention and conversation. In 
a t'oyngc to and from Jtulia, from twice cross- 
ing the tropics, a double summer is experienc- 
ed, end tlie tempestuous storms of winter may 
be cncounlcxed at the Cape, nil in the space of 
three months. The ri.sing and setting of the 
.suii arc peculiarly magnificent at sea, p.arficu- 
liirly the latter, when sinking beneath the 
wc.stern tvnvc, he throws a Hood of radi.ance 
upon the water, and forms,, ns it were, a golden 
pathway to Heaven ; or, when lie dis.a])pcars 
behind .congregated masses of ' clouds, which, 
partially illuminated, dr tluoivn into temporary 
obscurity, present an endless A'ariety .of beauti- 
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fill and fantastic forms, ivliicli imagination 
might clcom were, 

'* Peri isles of light 
Tliat hang hy spell-work in the nir 

or suppose were the lofty attitudes of Alpine 
] Regions. 

The Phases of the moon arc of real impor- 
tance as well as amusement at sea, for with 
every change an alteration of the weather may 
be anticipated. Somclimcs her delicate crescent 
appearing in tiic western hemisphere, will he 
the harbinger of peace and tranquillity, or, as 
its last quarter fades in the Past, approaching 
storms and tempests anny be the consequence 
of the dceling iuduonce of the waning orb. It 
is beautiful to see her, in full majc.sty serenely 
walk the heavens, dilTusing a .softened light 
around, tipping the dinqding waves Avitb a sil- 
very radiance, and, whilst ^vith gentle wvrmiirs 
the}’- ripple i-ound the vessel, to hear the dying 
gale .sighing among the Haj)ping sails ; — but it 
is truly sublime, of a stormy night, to watch her 
careering through the cloud.s, which, driven by 
’the winds, skurry . past her, and, thcmselvo.s, 
partially ilhiminatcd by her light, sometimes 
obscuring her from view, thereby darkening 
the face of. heaven; and then to sec her, sudr 
denly bursting from behind her dcn.se veil. 
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rpvcaliHg herself Jigaiii. in ful! majesty, or 
gnuluiilly ajipearing IVoiii behind the fleecy 
va])nurs, convc'rllng {hem into splcndonr, and 
llirou'ing a hrilliaiit flood of radiance upon the 
’^viiters. 

ConsU'Hatums unknown to our licinisphcre 
here make their appoamnee, and move around 
ajiothcr polar star; hut in the southern, “fewer 
stars inspire the heavenly plain,’’ tlian those 
which gild ottr nnrtlicrn skies. The shining 
cross, however, is very brilliant, •<vhich DaJUc, 
as if })y inspiration, jn'opltetically described in 
liis Piirgntorio. lojig ei'C its o.vistonce w.as really, 
known to the Kiir()])ean.s, 

'* I' mi voi;:! n nmn doi-tra, e poii mctilc 
All' nhro polo, e vWi qimitro .«tclle 
Non vi^to nmi, fiiordi’ alt.i priiim gciue." 

Upon the Lino tiicro is .something very fine 
iti viewing t he whole extent of the starry skies 
from pole to polo, whiclj arc both iinmcivscd in 
the bidny wave. 

On tiic morning of the 1st of Jul}'- rvo found 
our.sclvc.s in a .strong current, wliicb, blit for 
the exertions of the captain, would have 
.stranded us in Mosscl baJ^ He' immediately' 
stretebed again out to sea, and we went as far 
sontli ns 36' or 37', in hopes of falliiig in with 
another and more favourable one. The bay 
mas full , of fine fish, some of wliich were caught 
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by a line of a Iiundred fathoms, ivliicli reached 
to tlie bottom. The wcatlier continued fine, 
t!ie thermometer did not rise much above 60° 
at noon ; we had occj«sionally some dense fogs 
in tlic morning, wliich were not, however, of 
long continuance, and we all felt it extremely 
cold at night, here met ■with a shoal of 

sixty or seventy grampuse.';, which passed close 
to our vessel with awkward playfidness and 
clum.sy gambolings, and on the 7th of July we 
fell in with a South-sea whaler, which had 
been out tAventy-one months, and had not 
fallen in tvith a merchant ship, or vessel of any 
description, for the last twelvemonth. 

On the oth of July wo came in sight of, 
and at last doubled the dreaded Cape La- 
gulla.s, the snulhcrmnost point of Africa, which 
had for so many days baffled our progress. 
At daybreak, on the 8th, wc were in sight 
of Table I^lountain, and fairly cleared it in 
the course of the day, when wo soon fell in 
with the trade wind, and .set otF in high style 
for St. Helena, every heart rejoicing that now 
each day brought us nearer to Kngland. I 
was, however, somewhat disapj)ointcd that wc 
did not touch at the Cape, as from (he ac- 
counts which I heard from several of the 
passengers, who had .spent some time there, 
it must bo well worth a visit, and Hottentot- 
vor. ii. 


7 . 
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Siqnarc- wouitl form ii cijrtous cotitrast to Gros- 
v(«!Uir-^:<ps«rp, isnd the Jiirilins <lc.s Tuillories, 
ht tins Butch svltk-ujeut, vliieh passed into the 
luuuls of the English in September 1793, many 
of the iuiKtl)itants still preserve the fair coni- 
plexiou, light hair, ami rosy checks of their 
progenitors, ssjll speak tlidr fdher tongue, 
nnd still use (he cunilmms vaggoii, mhich 
is frequently tlrawn hv cigiit horses, and 
driavn by one person at a prodigious Kite; 
anil u'liicli, from the itcex>unt I heard of 
it, altogether must he ji most curious con- 
vey. at leo. 


EETTEU LXXV. 

SJ, HcKaoi. — ,'St. Town.—Vnft dheovery. — Cliiireh. 

Visit io tiui 'I'ojnl) of K'n|it>lcoi), niul to Olil and Nc'f 

I/iugivooU. 

Om tJie liJth of July me .again entered the 
tropilis, and the awning upon deck was again 
erected during the Jioat; of llie day, indicative 
of the increased temperature of the atino- 
vSpherc. On the l.Otli, at da 3 'break, a Imzy 
cloud in the liorizon rras pcrccptihJc, wliicli 
none but an experienced sailor would have 
discovered to be land; .about nooii it, be- 
c.ame more visible, and we saw some detached 
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rocks to the ^vest and south-west of the Island 
of St. Helena. At 4 p.m. we came close to 
the island, and continued some, time under 
a barren and rugged bulwark of rocks, dark, 
threatening, and apparently inaccessible. Some 
signs of cultivation appeared as we pursued 
our course, and we at last came to Rupert’s 
Bay, and “ Send a Boat” Point, which injunc- 
tion was complied with, and two guns were 
fired to announce our arrival. The Captain of 
the harbour and a medical gentleman then 
came off to us, and after due inquiries had 
been made as to our health, intentions, and 
pursuits, a white flag was hoisted, and we were 
immediately boarded by various emissaries from 
the different boarding houses in the town — 
they, eager for company, — we, anxious for 
news, — as now seven or eight months had 
elapsed since we had heard fi-om England, 
and we were now told that the whole adminis- 
tration was changed — that the Duke of Wel- 
lington was Premier — Lord Hill Commander- 
in-chief — and that many other alterations had 
taken place. 

From the sea, St. James’s town has a pretty 
and secluded appearance ; it is built at the 
mouth of a deep ravine, up which it runs, and 
it is considered by some persons to resemble 
Hastings, but the dark rocks of St. Helena are 
very unlike the chalk Hills of Sussex. On 

z 3 
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one .<4 (!c U Mmnlcu fort, resting on a Icilgcof 
projecting rockf^, on the otlier, Ladder Hill; 
iise Alarm TToukc, overhanging the sea, is lOGO 
feet atKivf the level of tlie vvater. The church, 
nnd Mstle. ndiich latter is, in fact, nothing but 
a respectable house, fonn conspicuous objects 
frinn thence, nnd two or three sliips at andior in 
the ruadslead, music jdaving. fireworks and ilhi- 
tninathm, in Jiononrof the nnniversarj' of the 
eortuiation, gave tlio wliole a cheerful ajipe.sr- 
anee fo passcngei-s wlio had been eleven long 
tvfeks at sen, 

'i’lic island of .St. rielena. situated about 11200 
mtlo.s \\b'st of Africa, and 1800 East of Ame- 
rica, was tirst discovered by Don .fiian dc Gas- 
tello on Ibe 21.st of klay, 1502, on his voyage 
home, nnd named after the saint, upon whose 
fo.stival he landed. In l;’31.9, a deserter and 
rencgatlo, JA'riiande.s Lopez by name, witli 
others, svJio liad lind tlicir nose.s, cars, nnd right 
hands, and tJie ihnmb of (he left cut off by 
Albuquerque, were, at their omi request, left 
here, with a fciv negro slaves, and were tlie 
finst coloni.sts. Captain Cavcndisli was the 
first Englishninii who saw it, ^vhich was on the 
Stli of .Time, l,c;88; and, on Lanca.stor toucliing 
hero on the Srd of April, l.'J.QS, on his return 
from his famous piratical Indian expedition, a 
person of the name of .Tobn Segar u'as found, 
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who had been left on the island by the Royal, 
Captain Kendall, , in 1591, for the recovery of 
his health. So great was his delight at the idea 
of once more returning home, that three days 
after his rescue, he actually died of joy ! 

About 1651 it was taken possession of by 
the English; and the first Governor, Captain 
Dutton, erected a fort in 1658, which he called 
St. James’s, from whence the valley took its 
name; since which time, its domestic annals 
have been much disgraced by numerous revolts 
and mutinies. This rock, standing solitarily in 
the midst of the ocean, once only known as the 
watering-place for the homeward ships, is now 
rendered for ever illustrious from having been 
the spot where the last days of the celebrated 
Napoleon were passed, and where his mortal re- 
mains are interred. Every spot is become in- 
teresting, and the rugged - rocks whicli often 
witnessed his heavy lamentations and his bitter 
complaints, are now visited by pilgrims of all 
nations, who- pay that homage to the memory 
of the hero in his fallen condition, which was 
withheld, when, in the full sway of power, he 
held, the potentates of Europe “ aye subject to 
his beck and nod.” 

On the 21st we went on shore, and repaired 
to Solomon’s boarding-house, where we obtained 
really very comfortable accommodations, and. 
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biiiig Suiuluy, wo ntteiuled iliviue service, 'flic 
interior of thcchnrob wjjs neat, but it contai>i«5 
no inoinnnents of consofjnonco ; tbe congn-^- 
linii was highly rcfj>eciabk% siioJi. .as might 1^^’ 
sei'U ;it Ji ianisj<lcnih!o cmmtry- town in E>ig- 
lamb Then.' was a curious variety .-mumg 
VHinslocbs. iis the natives of St. Helena ^rc 
fatiiiliiirly ami vulgarly called ; — cvciy shatl^ 
{'OinploKion, I'nnn the coal-black Negro to 
/IjiN'cn-hcadcd Seottrhman, was to be seen, and a 
few Chitie.se. with tlteir singular costume .'f'd 
sleepy countciiiiiices, were parading about 1^“'’ 
.streets. Tlio ))iiblic ganlcns, jircttily laid d'd 
in ieraiccs on the .side of the rock, presented ‘'m 
cfjua! ini.vtureof [danfs; for tlierc, tlie Ind*^''' 
banyan, suul the elegant neem, were growing 
close to the Itlnglish oak, and the Scotch iir. 

On the 121st, wc .set off in a four-wheeled 
vehicle, drawn hy two strong horsc.s, driv'cn 
laiidcj)!, to visit the tomb of the Great Nape- 
loon. Our road, by no means either safe ei‘ 
good, wound up t'he rugged side of a inountam. 
commanding a bird’s-eye view of the ravine, 
ndiicli Si. James’s town is situated, tbrou^li 
which runs a .small stream, and tlic white . 
houses, with slated roofs, or with mud, co- 
loured to resenihle slate, had .i clean and coiJi- 
fortahlc appearaiicc ; it reminded us of some (tf 
(ho towns which are hufied in the deepest re- 
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cesses of the Alpine regions, though the cocoa- 
nut-trees and tall palmyras proclaimed it to be 
in tlie Tropics. 

We passed the Briars, Napoleon’s first resi- 
dence in the island ; thougli, upon his arrival 
at the island, \vhich was unexpected, and for 
ivliich the inliabitants were totally unprepared, 
he slept, we were told, one night at Gideon’s 
Boarding House. Mr. Balcomb’s house is pret- 
tily situated at the head of a ravine, and has 
a sequestered look ; but it was a poor place 
for the abode of an Emperor. They have 
now an establishment of silk-worms there. 
Soon afterwards we came upon some firs which 
were planted by Sir Hudson Lowe, about half 
a dozen years ago, and were in a very flourish- 
ing condition. We then passed some planta- 
tions, where there were several pretty looking 
houses ; and it was curious to see the cotton- 
plant and the geranium growing wild, close to 
the English furze and bramble, whilst the 
Scotch fir was flourishing in the vicinity of the 
aloe and the Indian fig. 

A sudden turn brought us upon the dell, at 
the head of which is, as it is tei*med pa}' excel- 
lence, The Tomr, situated in the picturesque 
spot, selected by Napoleon himself, for his 
place of interment. On the opposite I’idgc are 
Longwood and Deadwood : the former, no- 
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thijiK );UL a iiirin -house in appearance, ivliilst, 
ofilie latter nought remains hut a barn, and a 
pendidl or two, to mark tlte former site of the 
twrraelis. 

Maviiig left our vehicle, wc descended at 
once to the Tomh, whicli is entrusted to the 
care of :ui iMigltsh serjeant, svlio seems to take 
great pHiie irt his charge. A plain fiat stone, 
witli no inscrtpiion, is placed over the mortal 
remains i\f iNajxdcon, for who.se amhition, when 
alive, Mnrojte was too confined ! Thi.s is siir- 
ronnilrd hy a neat, arrow-headed wiling, with 
an urn at each corner. jf\t the Iiead grow five 
willow,';, now in a decaying state, with their 
tops nearly dead, and two Ilomb.ay peach-trees 
at the feet, one of whieli stands beyond the 
second oticlosurc, which is ornamented with a 
g('rnninn) hedge. Twcnty-ciglil young , wil- 
lows have lately heen jilanteci round the tomh. 
Close hy y a dclighiM u’hieli furnishes 

iwogjilions ami ,'i half per mi?nite, from whence 
Napoleon's table wa.« oveiy day supplied rvith 
water; and around grow tbo Scotch fir, tlie 
Jiiiglisli bramble, the hou.sc-lcck, and an indk 
'fcnoiis plant, wliich they called the bhio gobli- 
triic]-— but the hcart’s-enso and forget-me-not, 
planted Jioai- the tomb, are u’ithered and dead. 

In a sentiy-box is an album, ivhere are re- 
corded the .sentimental clTaswns of those pil- 
'ii'ims who re.sort hither from all parts of Eu- 
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rope, to pay their homage to the departed 
hero. The following are some I copied at ran- 
dom : — 

“ Nerac de Riviere de Bourbon, 16 Juin, 1826. 

“ II restera toujours grave dans la memoire dc ceux qui 
Tout connu.” 

Grand htros ! ombre illustre, ombre que je revere, 
L’envie en vain s’acharne a fletrir tes succ^s, 

Ses vains cris se perdent, et ton nom sur la terre 
Dans les cmurs genfereux doit raster a jamais. 

28 Mars. D’Espagnat Raceveblas.” 

We tlien scrambled up a mountain path, all 
but inaccessible, and again entering the car- 
riage, were conveyed along two miles of a 
dreadfully rugged road, running along the edge 
of a steep precipice, which is the only approach 
to Longwood ; and we could but pity the poor 
French ladies, whose devotion to Napoleon led 
them to expose themselves to such privations, 
and to hazard their necks in such perilous 
places. 

Longwood, the actual residence of Napo- 
leon whilst in St. Helena, and which, previous 
to his arrival, had been the abode of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the island, is now converted 
into a farm-house, hy no means equal in ap- 
pearance to many in England. In its vicini- 
ty are several stunted gumwood trees, (Co- 
nyza gumraifera,) covered with a long-bearded 
moss, beneath the shade of which Napoleon 
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U!^c-ti to wnik, ;»jr1 foino lir-:, of sin{,ni]ar sliape,. 
Froin n pretty valley, rviicrc stood the Iio«sc of 
Cnsas, Iderv a l)iltcr]y-plcreing blast, and 
all ftroiiitd VMS jnagiiificently ^vSld and grand 
ivoncry, rojtsisiing of nigged roclcs and an im- 
ntofiso CKprutse of ocean ; but altogctlicr the 
!.eene was one of desolate sublimity. Tliose 
fond of nature in her rvihlcst moods would ad- 
jnin’"--bi]t those only formed for a town life,. 
would shrink with horror from Longwood. 

After piLssiiig through a .straiv-yard, we were 
iKsheivd into a six-stalled stable, where were 
.some cart-liorsw,'— and, to our liorror, n*o were 
told this was (he hed-room of Tsbipolcon ! Hi? 
lihnwy was locked «]> as a store-room, -r the 
drawing-room, in, which he died, was full of 
agncuJtnral histnments, — there was a win- 
nowing frame in, and loft oi er it, and a crown, 
drawn upon llic nail, marked the s])ot M'liere the 
couch on wliieJi lie o.vpired had stood,— the walls 
of (he adjoining apartment, the billiard-room, 
Arhich opened njion a trumpery verandah, were 
covered with names, as in the room at, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, wlicre Shakspearc died,— tlie 
fish-pond was empty, and the adjoining mound, 
built up that Napoleon might have a more 
commanding view of the sea, ivas broken down. 
As Avc sat under tbc sliado of the fir trees, n-e 
saw some grotesque looking Chinese, attached 
m the farm, lounging under the same rerandah 
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wliere once the ci-devant Emperor of France was 
Avont to stand, and we could but Avonder at the 
changes and chances of this mortal life ! 

It is a thousand pities that LongAVOod Avas 
not preserved exactly in the same state as in 
the time of Napoleon, if onlj'^ for the sake of 
our national character ; for foreigners, Avho visit 
St'. Helena, must noAV suppose that he, Avhom 
even his enemies must alloAv to have been a 
great man, AA^as forced by the English Govern- 
ment to sleep in a stable ! From our OAvn feel- 
ings at seeing it thus metamorphosed, those of 
his friends may easily be conceived ; and, since 
the AuUa of Voltaire at Ferney has been pre- 
served, surely the house AAdiere Napoleon 
breathed his last, should have been respected ! 

The modem LongAAmod, the materials of 
Avhich Avere sent out to St. Helena by the 
English Government, is an extremely pretty 
villa, and it' is to' be regretted that poor Na- 
poleon did not take up his residence there be- 
fore his death. It was only finished, Ave AA'ere 
told, the week before he Avas taken ill, and Avas 
very handsomely furnished ; but it has been 
entirely dismantled, the furniture sold, and the 
house stands empty. The suite of apartments 
intended for Napoleon’s use has never been in- 
habited, but those destined for Count IMontholon 
are occasionally lent to casual visitors, and AVerc 
at this time full of the cocoons of silk Avorms, 
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m> of thcnn having lieen attcmpt- 

. os! which smns totally to have failecl. In 
tv,-o licaufcls ill the dresying.room was a fancy, 
repository, cmisisting of the usns! catalogue of 
psn-ctishions ntul caril-ntchs, cxhihitilig the 
Chnhi Pier :tl Brighton, nml the Clifl’ of Dover ; 
hut visitors, if I may judge from my own feel- 
ings, Would prefer a view of Dongwood and of 
tite torn!) of i^apolcon. 1’lie ofiices, «id the 
lifUtse inteiuk'd for (he surgeon, fonn the other 
sitlcs to tJic court-y.anl, which is completely en- 
closed In front of (he lioiisc is a very jirclty 
vcmndnh, covered with clematis, passionflow- 
ers, and other creeping plants. This looks upon 
a verdfuit lawn, and there arc sonic flourisliing 
plantations around, which would soon render 
the whole a IjcaufiAil jdnee, but it is entirely 
neglected, and the Govornmeid, not knowing 
wiiiit to do with it, Jiavc some tiioiights of 
turning it into n school. It n-oiild be .a de- 
lightful residence for invidids from India, if tlie 
Company ivero disposed to be generous, and 
the bracing .air would invigorate the debilitated 
constitution of the Indians, for St. Helena is 
generally allowed to be extremely licaltliy, and 
being within the limits of the Charter, it would 
be probably a great accommodation, and enable 
their oHIcers to recover their health without 

the expense of returning to Engknd.^ 

we returned, wc passed Itliss Polly 
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]\Iasou’s house. Hut’s Gate, and several other 
spots, now interesting from reminiscences con- 
nected ^vith the departed hero, whose mighty 
mmd had so often brooded in sullen sternness 
over the surrounding views. 

The descending the hill was somewhat un- 
pleasant, and from the want of parapets so 
dangerous, that as we trotted down the steep 
declivity, I could but think I would rather 
cross the Alps, than traverse the rocky roads 
of St, Helena. 


LETTER LXXVL 

Shops at St. James's Town. — Society. — Sir Hudson Lowe. — 
Rejoicings at St. Helena on his arrival, — General Walker, 
the late, and General Dallas, the present Governor. — 
Plantation House. — Sandy Bay and Lot’s Wife. 

The shops at St, James’s Town have a com- 
pletely Anglicized appearance, and are totally 
unlike the Oriental bazars. They are well sup- 
plied with Chinese articles, but these, as well 
as the English goods were at a most exorbitant 
price. The only direct communication with 
England is through the two store ships which 
annually arrive from thence, and, as outward-, 
bound .ships never touch at St. Helena, at other 
times, news necessarily travels round by the 
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I’iijiff, wlniher n .^clionncr satis nVontlily for stock, 
m-tv .MiDitev.'hiit atotisc-d to see “Ucadv- 
fn.'tdt' tea soItl iterer written up, in the same way 
!is w see in Xstt^^land, " Taltle-beer soItl Iicre;" 
this i'. prtihahly for llie use of the Chi«c.sc, trlio 
are cnnstattlly pipping this beverage, for Kiiro- 
jteans woiiitl not imteh delight in such a litjuid. 

'I'hc society must necessarily be nnicii coii- 
fiiictl here, depcrnllng almost entirely foraiiuise- 
uii’iit upou .shijis touching at St. .Iamcs’.s Town. 
iVc s;uv .some ladies 'vho had been bomnpon 
the ishinci, .and had never left it; and yet they 
v.rre really very fnir specimens of St, Hcletw 
iducation, for lliey were (jnitc OQual in manner 
to Kotne of the <'ountiy matrons of England. 

'riio St. }TeIt'nite.s however, seemed to have 
n very liigli opinion of their home, and talked 
familiarly of ftreat Jlrilain, ns tlie Island, 
thus piitting their own in .some degree upon a 
level n'ith mins. 

A few days jirevious to our landing, Sir 
lliulson Lowe had touched at St Helena, and 
we tints very narrowly missed meeting him. 
He had left England imicli about the same 
time witlr oursoJve.s; we had met at Grand 
Qf,5f0^__s.^ilcd together from Hjidda to Bombay, 
and ivorc now returning almo.st at the sanie 
jieriod. His reception at St Helena was very 
different to what it had been ,at the Mauritius, 
^vl^ere he had been very roughly troated,— liefo, 
lie liad met with every demonstration of re- 
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spcct — the town hncl jlliiminatccl in honour of 
his arrival — a public dinner was given to him 
— and the inhabitants appeared to entertain for 
him feelings of the warmest esteem and re- 
gard. He was at least a good Governor to 
St. Helena, and one thing must ever redound 
to his honour, which is, that, under him, 
slavery Avas, in a great degree, abolished on 
the Lsland, about, I thinlc, the year 1816, 
after whicli period the new-born children of 
slaves were to be eonsidcred as free; and it 
Avas also much to the credit of the society of 
St. Helena, that they co-operated Avith him, 
and did not alloAv selfish feelings to interfere 
Avith the cause of humanity. Indeed during 
the .short time avc had the pleasure of being in 
his company, avc .saAv .so many instances of a 
kind heart, and experienced so much friendly 
courte.sy from him, that avc Avcrc convinced 
that his actions and intentions Averc, for part}'^ 
purposes, frequently jnisrej)rcscntcd. Allow- 
ances must be made for the mortified and mor- 
bid feelings of the illustrious ])risoner under 
his charge, and for the c/iinii of his attendants, 
Avho perhaps really felt as they described ; but 
their irritation and despondency probably arose 
from other causes than ill-treatment. 

The amiable and bencA'olcnt General Walker 
had just left St. Helena Avhen avo arrived, and 
he appeared universally beloved there, as, in- 
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flt-'f-il, he nui^-t be wlierevcr be is known. .I’Iig 
O hsorvotorv' nns founded ■W'hi).*;t lie was Gover- 
nor; ftud he jnilronv/.ed ami jwiil great attention 
to the agricidtiir.d and scientific jnstitufions/ 
w'lu'ch avere likewise, I believe, begun whilst 
he w'.'is hi authority. His Riccemv, General ’ 
J3.5lir!s, a rctirwl .Madras oHicer, had arrived 
nboiit HS weeks before' ourselves, and he seem- 
ed inghly ri'.'ipcelal, and full of sclienje.s far the 
itnjjroveiueiit of the i.sland. 

On the CJst wenseended Ladder Hill, which 
forms the opiu'jsifo .side of the nivinc in svhich 
St. Janum's town is situated, by a fcarfull}' 
steep road; rugged and desolate svns all, 
ut'oiuuK and the Indian tig wa.s planted at 
places, (.‘Xpro.v''ly to Iceep the roclc.s from falling 
on liio ]W.«senger; but after w-e had reached 
the snininit, the eh;mgo that jn-c-Sented itself 
was suriH-ising. iVe came upon .coveral fertile, 
vale.s and lu.Kurinnt dcJls, svherc ivere occa- 
sionally to bo seen several pretty country 
jjoii.se.s*. w!)icli svcrc situated in the most ro- 
mantic spots imaginable. 

On our anival at Planlatioii-bouse, the resi- 
dence of the Governor, w’c sent in oiir names 
according to llm received cilqucttc, wdien we 
were most grndously and courteously received 
by General and Mrs. Dallas, and their blooming 
family- 'fhe conjfortaWe library, in w'hicli rvas 
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a sea-coal fire in an English grate, the liospitablc 
arid friendly mariners of the General, and the 
pleasing and unaffected deportment of the 
ladies, 'were all so like England, that we ■were 
quite delighted, and for a moment we could 
have imagined ourselves in the residence of a 
country gentleman in Great Britain, instead of 
in that of the Governor of an island in the 
tropics. 

Plantation-house is an excellent famil)’" dwell- 
ing, beautifully situated, and commanding de- 
lightful views of the sea. In the shrubberies 
were flourishing Asiatic bananas and cocoanut 
tree.s, African geraniums, the "Norfolk isle pine, 
the Scotch fir,, and English oak, which, inter- 
mingled with magnificent bursts of the sea, 
rugged rocks, sometimes bare, at others covered 
with low shrnb.s, or tapestried with beautiful 
creepens, with cool rece.sso.s intervening, and 
verdant lawns, to an Indian the most refreshing 
sight that could be seen, formed a most de- 
lightful variety, and tlic more striking, from 
our having just emerged from such sterile and 
desolate scenes. 

After taking some refreshment, wo continued 
our drive to Sandy Ridge, which commands a 
singularly magnificent view over the Island, 
and an immense extent of ocean. 

The whole scene was grand, sublime, and 
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t’Xlri'jrirly braiitiful. We wore siitrouitdcd 
hr vividly !»•«>«) kuns and sivellijjg donns, 
jusd iii .1 range nf dark hroivn rook?, ticHfiing 
in a <ive|j rin'e-is, was a bejuitil’nl pluifation, 
n here, in a moiSt nmianlie.s'duaiion, appeared 
tbe resuK-tiw of Mr, Greonfree, a Mejnberof 
C\nnu’jk and iwe of tlic princi}wl inlwliitants 
of tin* irdniuk Ilcyond, rose a perfectly bairen 
liionntain, and over rugged rocks immediately 
ill tin* foreground, we looked down into a 
little Iwv, ejiKed Sandy Ikiy, v.hcrc the blue 
avalcr.s seemed to rest in pence, after linnng 
been dashing and . tossing against the abrupt 
and sleep precipices wbicli surronnd tlic island 
in every dirt^tion, and dose by, lowered a 
singular and majestic pillar of rock perfectly 
iletnehed. of a wliito colour, wliicli is termed 
Lot’s iVifo. Tiic m'r was delightful and invi- 
goratiiig, and the whole formed one oi the 
mo.st original and striking views ivc ever bcbelcl. 

/Wter eleven ivceks on hoard ship, perhaps a 
little enthusiasm for the iirst land which the 
vovager toudics, may be e.xcnsnble, but in tins 
little island, ten miles and a half in length, six 
or seven in breath, twenty-eight in dreum- 
fciviwc, with a surface of thirty tlionsand acres, 
tiicro is, perhaps, as great a variety of scenery 
as could be foim'd in an equal space, in any 
other part of the world. The rugged, barren, 
and inaccessible bairiers of rocks by wdn’ch the 
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exterior is surrounded, by no means prepare 
you for the luxuriant vales, romantic dells, and 
fertile hills of the interior, equalling in beauty 
whatever the poets may have feigned of the 
inchanted Isle of Armkla, or the magical delu- 
sions of Alcina. 

In some places wo were reminded of the 
most rude and desolate parts of the Semplon 
pass, and in others of the romantic scenery of 
Wales and Derbysiiire, and the passing so sud- 
denly from the one to the other, rendered the 
contrast the more striking. 

The air in St. James’s town is very hot, 
but higher on the hills, it is bracing and in- 
vigorating, The greatest elevation is Diana’s 
Peak, which must be about 3000 feet high ; 
where some pretend to say are signs of the 
crater of a volcano. Heley’s, on the same ridge, 
is 2467, the flag-staff 2272 ; Longwood-housc 
1762; and the Barn, the rugged rock upon 
ivhich its ^vindows look, 2015 feet above the 
level of the sea. Thi.s variety of height, ac- 
counts for the great variety of plants that 
flourish here, for, whilst the imported bramble, 
grows so luxuriantly, as to be quite trouble- 
some to the St. Helena farmer, by its side, in 
the same hedge, may be seen the African ge- 
ranium and the Indian cotton likewise flou- 
rishing in a state of nature. 
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file, following are. considered ns in- 
prodnefinns of flic island, and. a fen- 
nre, ! iahl, pmdiur to flic ssl.-ind. . The lie. 
o;ihh,(gc ^-olldsgo, cnncifblr.i,) winch ■ hears an 
U|irsg?.)t ilr.ovcr, .similnr to a cauliflowor; tlie 
slhMictblnigo, (Dtekauia srborca;) ilie black’ cal»- 
bage, |,soliflr{g<> Intcgrifolia ;) rnitl {lie white 
crddiagc trees, (bidcns nrliorco;) dogwood, (hc- 
dy.stis arl>ott'a;j stmigwotid, (ncalyjdia rubra;) 
inT^ern, {dicksotil.'i .trhore.K’cns;) ml wood, 
(tlonibyzfi erylbro.vylon;) dw.arf ebony, (dom- 
l»y>ni niohittoxyloa ;) f.hc common, bastard, and 
dwarf gonnvood, (conynn gmmnifera, conyra 
robtisfa, and aster ghttinosti.s.) 

J'n»n if.s cetJtrical sitmition, half way bo- 
tU’ceii India and JMiglaiul, Africa and Ame- 
rica, St. Ilclcjm appeam intended by M.nture 
for the site of a grand mtiscnm,** for, tbe cu- 
riosities from all p.ar(.s of t her world, .and with 
a very little troulde, a splendid one might soon 
he o.dlccted. SIn'ps, bomow'ard-bourul from 
India, Chinn, and Australia, call here. It lia.s 
constant communication with tbe Cape, and 
thrnvgh that, witli the ontw’ard-bound ships 
from Eiiro]jo, w!iicb tiot unfreguoitly touch at 
Sontb America; .so that it raiglit easily procure 

* There h n mi, scum, but nt present, proii.iblj from ttm 
waul of [Wlioiiage nnci encoiirngcment, it is on d very limiled 
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specimens of the wonders of nature and of art 
from every quarter and division of the globe. 

It would likewise form an admirable place 
for a botanical garden, on a grand scale, for its 
heated valleys and cool heights, take in so con- 
siderable a range of the thermometer, that both 
the natives of Scotland and of India, find a con- 
genial climate ; and it would be an admirable 
spot gradually to season plants to a change of 
climate, to inure the inhabitants of Northern 
countries to the Tropical sun, prior to being 
transplanted to India; whilst the productions of 
that country might be hardened at St. Helena, 
before they w'ere exposed to the comparatively 
inclement atmosphere of Great Britain. 


LETTER LXXVII. 

Island of Ascension. — The Briton. — Alarm of Pirates. — 
Convict Ships. — Fish, Birds, and Sea-weed. — American 
Ships. — Azores first discovered by John Vanderberg. — 
Florez and Corvo. — Lizard. — Weymouth. — Landing at 
East Bourne. 

On the evening of the 31st, we again em- 
barked, and took leave of the celebrated Rock 
of St. Helena, continuing some days Avith a 
tolerably fair breeze, and on the morning of the 
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27 O). a in the liurizoji bespoke ns to be 
!0 till,* viclnhy e-f Asceiisuxt Isle, to v-’liicl!, 
ofiaui iiof)!!, wc Kijije jjiiitf elo.so. In iurren- 
JU‘ss it f.'tpials the »ppt''amiice of Sh Helena, 
but it is far nu>re r.ea’jsihk*, iim] its shape is 
hi'ihly ]>irtnro.<qiie : apparently of voIkiuk’ for- 
nmitiin, tve fancied we siue c.v!ii)et eraten;, and 
torrejus fif Invii, nmonij tlio coiiical-formed hills. 
'I'iie rochs, were nf various cohnii'S, red, red- 
dish Imovii, at!(l white intermingled with deep 
bnnvn, 'I'heo' were no signi-s of verdure, ex- 
cept on (he {(jp of Green Itfoiiiitnin, the liigli- 
esl eirvmion of the island, upon which the la* 
boiiring clouds .seemed constantly to rest, and 
in n little reee.ss, near the sumniit, were some 
buildings, wiicrc was the rosidcuco of the Go- 
vernor, Lieutenant Colonel Nichoil.s. Green 
.'Honntfiin, with its double head, i.s 800 feet 
.above the lc\ el of the sea. There i.s no fresh 
wfdor on the island, but what, i.s pjoduecd by 
.siidving- welb, or i.s collected in tanlds and the 
bund or cuihaiikinent of the principal one hav- 
ing, ahont this time, given way, great distress, 
\ve were told, was thereby occasioned, from the 
rvant of :i stdlidcnt supjdy of this necessaiy of 
life, 

'{'his island, situated in 8" Soutli latitude, and 
.about La' West longitude, three Ic.agucs long, 
and rivo broad, wa.s formerly famous for turtle, 
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but since it iias been colonised, they have desert- 
ed it in a great degree ; great quantities are, 
however,- still to be found on Tristan d’Acunha. 
European productions, we were told, succeed 
tolerably here, and though, at this present time, 
the colony is quite in an infant state, from its 
situation’ which is so convenient for shipping, it 
may probably one day rival St, Helena in import- 
ance. Near the flag-staff were a few houses, tole- 
rabl}’- neat in their appeai’ance, and these form the 
capital of, and indeed the only town on the island, 
A store-ship annually comes here from Eng- 
land, with articles for the consumption of the 
inhabitants : at this time, the Briton, a fifty-gun 
ship, was at anchor in the roadstead, and guns 
being fired to bring us to, sail was slackened 
accordingly, at which, as we were at this mo- 
ment enjoying a fair breeze, we were somewhat 
disposed to murmur, but the tidings communi- 
cated were of the utmost consequence, as we 
were informed that at this time, tliese seas were 
terribly infested with pirates, and that but a 
few weeks before, the Morning Star had been 
boarded, pillaged, scuttled, and the passengers 
having been confined below, and the hatches 
fastened down upon them, the vessel was left 
to sink. Fortunately, some ladies on board, 
Avho had been put for safety in a place of con- 
cealment, when they found the noise on deck 
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with ft qunnrity'of the sea weo<h tcnned 
from the Giilph of Mexico, r and of a 
night, '«s the ship cleaved the waves, it Wiis 
beautiful to iinirk the Juniinons track which 
uuirkcil its passage, and to see the waves around 
iihiminnted with phosphoric brilliancy. 

Wlulst in tlio Tropics, which we finally 
quitted oil the IMli of August, we had a 
Prtvnsd edition of tlicitfonsoon, and experienced 
some very disagreeable and unpleasantly rainy 
days. On the 21st, the air was cleared by a 
thunder storm, and wc were then froijucntly be- 
eahned. a tryhig thing to passengers wlio woi;e 
sighing for their jS’’ntivo Land; or wc. were 
eairicd by a strong curi-eiit considerably west- 
ward of our course, even as far as 40” W. L. so 
that we exi^ected to find ourselves in New- 
foundland instead of . the English Channel. 
frocjuenfly fell in w-itli .ships, and we were 
sorry to say, the Americam ivere moreimmcr- 
ons * than, ond of superior appearance to, the 
JSnglish. It is to be hoped tiiat .ToJin Bull docs 
not mean to yield the empire of the Seas to 
Brother jonathan,” nearly connected as they 
arc ; but rcalI)Mve must take care, for wherever 
wc wore, at iMessina, at Mocha, and. on the 
Atlantic, there 3vns the ^ flag of our Trans- 
atlantic brethren riding ■triumphiuitly over the 

Scjis. 
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, In the monotony of a sea voyage, the speak- 
ing a ship is a great event, for there is some- 
tliing delightful in meeting with felloiv-beings 
like ourselves, ■wandering over the trackless 
pathless ocean, and, though seen but for a few 
minutes, an interest is thereb}^ created in the 
future fate and destiny of the bark. Or, when 
sitting upon the poop, of a calm evening, the eye 
falls upon the mighty expanse of water, a distant 
sail upon the horizon, skimming like a bird over 
the face of the deep, like a herald from a distant 
country, ^vill set the imagination afloat, and 
give rise to a thousand speculations and fancies. 

On the 29th we came in sight of the Azores, 
or Afore.s, so termed, from the number of birds 
upon them, nine in number, which were first 
discovered by John Vanderberg, a merchant of 
Bruges, in 1489, who was driven hither by 
stress of weather. These salubrious isles, Avhose 
situation is so dubious, that Geographers are 
not decided whether they belong to Europe, 
Asia, or Africa, were immediately seized by 
the Portuguese, and it is in the womb of time 
to show, whether they are to own allegiance to 
Don l\Iiguel or Donna Maria de Gloria. No 
venomous animal, it is said, will exist upon 
them ; and it is also said that ships bound from 
Europe to America, on touching here, are im- 
mediately freed from the vermin that infest 
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tliOiti. ^V’c jKiysfd hoiivcoj) tile two most wes- 
terly, Florez nntl Cun'o. Behind these islands 
the pirates were said to Inrlc, and a vessel, as if 
by inagie, .suddenly appearing cIo.se to us, as a 
ini.st <lisjier.sed, roused onr npprchen.sfons ; but, 
as- bi'fore, we crowded .s:iil, and consequently 
esesajH'd a rencontre. 

We now* began to count onr distance from 
Isnglnnd by miles and day.s, instead of degrees 
and weelc-s, and the del.iy occasioned, by sonic 
calms, in this interesting po.silion, was almost 
ngomv.ing*. bow ever, to innlic nmentls for this, 
we were trc'atcd svitb a regular gale ofl' Brest, 
on the 7th and 8(h of September, and on the 
Otb, w'o wore otf the Lizard. On the morning 
of the lOtli, Weymouth was in .sight. Those 
only who have been many years absent from 
their native land, c.in tell the rapture of delight 
with which the first sight of England is hailed 
by the returning ivandcrcr. 

“ Rreathes there a man with sovil .‘;o dead, 

Who never to himself italh said, 

This is my own, my native land 7 

Wlio.<c heart hath ne’er within him burned, 

Ae lioiheward he his footsteps turned 
. From wniulcring in a foreign land ? ” 

Ob, no, it is impossible ! morally impossible ! 
no one, possessed of one spark of feeling, could 
a.rain see the land of Ids fathers, after vi- 
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siting distant regions, Avithout almost shedding 
tears of transport. 

We AYore now boarded by pilot-boats, and 
numerous offers Avere made, of transporting us 
to sliore, of Avhich some of the passengers im- 
mediately aA^ailed themselves. We spent a 
regularly grey English day in the channel, 
Avhich was covered with ships, sailing up and 
doAAUi, but the Avind was so strong, that avc 
were obliged to stretch over to the French 
coast. A Anolent gale blcAV up at night, 
and a storm came on, AAdiich carried us ten 
knots an hour ; long before daybreak on the 
lltli, Avas I aAvake, — ^in agony, lest Ave should 
pass Beachy Head ; but, Avith the first glimpse 
of light, a pilot-boat hailed us forty miles from 
land, and, though the sea Avas running tremen- 
dously high, AA^e could not resist the temptation 
of going on shore. It was Avith the utmost 
difficulty Ave effected. a transit from one vessel 
to another, and the smaller coming in contact 
Avith the larger, nearly sent us to the bottom. 
Fortunately, no other injury Avas sustained, than 
a tremendous crash, and tlie demolition of the 
bulAvarks on the weather-bow, and after pitch- 
ing and tossing most violently, Avith difficulty 
Ave came in sight of East Bourne, Avhere, in the 
little nutshell of a skiff, into Avhich Ave Avere 
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(raiisrcrrcd, after leaving the Pilol-bojst, it was 
not without inucli exertion, tlmt we Imnlcd. 

Attnictod bv the sight of the Lndv Favor- 
sham, winch had nenred the coast, since we 
quitted her, nnd of passengers landing from 
thence, the shore was covered with spectators, 
ivntching our movements, who expected every 
instant onr boat would ho swamped, from the 
very violent surf that beat upon the beach ; 
hut thunks (o ^Vhnighty Pnn-idcnce, who had 
protected ns through so niauy jierils and dan- 
gers, wo at length set foot upon the very spot, 
from wlience, nearly three years before, wc had 
started on our overland journey* to India, and 
in a couple of hours, we found ourselves once 
more at ’Windmill Hill. 
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'I’hh Observations, Calculations, Abstracts, and Ta- 
bles, wbicb arc contained in the Appendix, and wbicb 
arc, for the greater part, the result of actual experi- 
ence, contain information condensed in a small com- 
pass, wbicb, it is hoped, may prove useful to the inex- 
perienced Traveller, assist him in making his prepa- 
rations, and possibly enable him to form, with some 
degree of certaintj', an estimate of the time which 
will be necessary, the expenses incident to, and the 
proper seasons for performing the Overland Journey 
from England to India by Egypt and the Red Sea. 

A Chronological Succession of the Kings of Egypt 
is also subjoined, which, perhaps, the Traveller may 
find useful in that country. 
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ITINERARY OF ROUTE FROM ENGLAND TO INDM. 


1025. 

I-efi 

Arrived at 

Oct. 8tll. 

East Bourn 

Dover. 

9 . 

• • 

. Calais. 

10 

. • 

. Monltcuil snr Mcr. 

11 . 

. . 

. Granvillicrs. 

12 

« • 

. Paris. 

IG . 

Paris 

. Fontainbloau. 

ir 

. 

. Auxerro. 

18 . 


. Rouvra)'. 

19 


. Dijon. 

20 

. 

. Poligny. 

21 

. 

■ Moriit. 

22 


. Geneva. 

24 

Geneva 

. Aix anx Bains. 

25 


. St. Jean de Maurienne. 

2G 

. 

. Laos le Bourg. 

27 . 


. Turin. 

29 

Turin 

J Alexandria delta della 
I Paglia. 

30 

. 

. Genoa. 

Nov. 2 

Genoa 

. Recco. 

3 

• 

Borghelto. 
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ipr., 

Ufs 

Arrimi nt 

Nov. 4 

* ♦ 4 

. Mas?ci. 

S 

* * * 

, 

7 

I’i-in. , 

. Florence. 

0 

. I'lorciicc 

. Sicmi.n. 

3« 

• « • 

Rtulicofani. 

n 


. ViterlKj. 

\9. 

. « « 

Tlomc. 

u 

Hoinn 

Felletri. 

10 


. Ternaoinn. 

17 

. 

Nnplef. 

2.'> 

iWtpIc?. 


SO 

« « • 

. Messina. 

Dec. JJO 



22 

« « ^ 

, Augusta. 

;ll 

Aiipustn, 


ItliC. 



.lilt). 1 

• 

. Mnltn. 

April 5 

Malu*. 


ir> 

- 

. Alexanilrln. 

la 

AU’Nundria. 


so 

. . 

. Khafyr Daour. 

si 

• - • • 

Toiioiili. 

22 

i 

. Knp cl Gnzi. 

S3 

• • * 

13onIae. 

24 . 


. Cairo. 

May 0 

Cairo 

Boulac. 

7 

• 

. Da.shoiir. 

8 

• • • 

Benisouf. 

9 

. 

. Fieslcni. 

10 

• • • 

Abu Givge- . 

n 

* . * * 

. Beni Hassan. 

12 

* • ' 

Monfttlout- 

US. 


. N’ear Siout. 

14 

. . • • • 

Tallin and Cow. 
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102C. Left Arrived at 

15 . . , . Djcbcl Heredy. 

. . Girge and How. 

15" • . . . Kenne, 

18 . , . . Kcft, or Coptis. 

10 . , . . Thebes. 

22 Thebes , Kenne. 

25 Kenni . Shcraffa. 

26 . . . . Bir Ainbar at midnight. 

27 Bir Ambar at sunset. 

28 . . , . Legayta at daybrealt. 

29 . . , Adel Casbia at 9 a. Ji. 

30 . . . . Adabiab at 7 a. m. 

31 . . . Cosseir at daybreak. 

June Id' . Cosseir. 

17 . . ■ . Yambo. 

20 . Yambo. 

21 . . . Arabok. 

23 . . . . Djidda. 

25 Djidda. 

July 1 . . , . Hodcida. 

7 Hodcida. 

8 . . . . Mocha. 

16 , , . Mocha. 

, _ { Straits of Babel Man- 

" • • { dd. 

29 . . . . Bombay. 
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XUMBHH or BAYS THAAT.T.tJNG AND SAlIJKG 
FiiOM I'N'GLAXD TO INDIA. 


{'rmn 

Codvty.uin*. 

Uy leitid. i!ea. 
JJ.iyi. Dayj. 

Dover to Calai? . 

.Steam Packet . 

, . 1 

Calfti-i 10 Xaplvi . 

f Postine: in Knglisii } 
iTmvclliiig Catriage 3 

Naples, to .Messina . 

Steam Packet 

o 

Aleksina to ,Augii.>v!u . 

1 Sicilian Brig.vntino 

‘ ' 

Angtivt.n to Mallu . 

. 2 

Multii to Alexrmdriii . 

Eliza, :I50 tons . . 

. 11 

.Ale.Nainliiii to lloulue. 

Mansi) . . . 

. 5 

Botilac to TIicIk'-- . . 

> Cuiiiria. 

f .13 

, 

Tiieiic'J to Koiuic 

3 

/Tnkhlroiian and Ca-'. 

. I 

Koniii- to Cosseir 

-? nit!ls,.vl hours nc- 

^ G 


* rtinIJy travelling - 

■, 

Co.sseir to Djiddu . 

Arab Do)v 

. S 

Djidda to Hodeitla 

T George Crultcnden. 'j 


JJodddn to Mochit , 

J Native Indian ' 


Mocha to Ilombny 

( tncndiant vessel, j 

M 

35 C9 

By land 

. . U5 dfiy.s. 


By sea 

. . G9 days. 



10 ( 


InchiAiiif; Uvo days going from Kclln^ to 'J'hebcs, and re- 
turning from thciico. 
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.SUMS PAID FOR PASSAGES FROM NAPLES 
TO INDIA. 


From 


£ 

s. 

il. 

Naples to Messina (in Steam 





Packet) 

52 ducats 

= 10 

IG 

s 

Messina to Malta (in Sicilian 
Briganiino) 

Malta to Alexandria (in the 

35 dollars 

7 

5 

10 

Eliza) 

Alexandria on the Canal (in 

80 do. 

1C 

13 

4 

Mnash) . 

10 do. 

0 

1 

8 

El Aft to Cairo (in Maash) 
Cairo to 'flicbcs and Kennfc 

7 do. 

1 

9 

2 

(in Cangia) 

Kcnnl' to Cosscir (29 camels, 

500 piastres 

7 

5 

10 

two dollars per c.amcl) 

58 dollars 

12 

1 

8 

Cosscir to Djidda (in Arab Dow) 
Djidda to Bombay (in George 

150 do. 

31 

5 

0 

Cruttenden, Native merchant- 
man) 

550 do. 

lit 

11 

8 
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to 

10 


NOTE. 

Tiic Neapolitan dnent averages from 3s. Oil. to 4s. 2rf. 

The Sjmnish dollar aver.agcs 4*. 2rf. 

Tlie Egyptian piastre varies from .3^(/. to Shi. 

The enstomary donations to the din’erent crews, and the 
buckslieesU to the Camel Drivers arc not included in the 
above statement. These, of course, depend upon circum- 
stances, their attention and good behaviour. 
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1)7(1 

AIMTA’DIX. 

AND DAYS- .lOUUNl-YS ON THK IlOirrE* 


FflOM CALAIS TO NAPLES. 

Uti*'.. 



From CmlIijs id Paris. 

Oct. 

10 

I Ctilnt*. 




’A 



Miinjoisc . 
noulojjtx; 

1 



Satner 

•« 



(loniioiit 

1 



Montrciiil nur M«;r 

0} 


1 1 

il Nuinponl , 

1.! 



flrriiity . 

i 



Noitvaiii 

1 

. 


Abltevillf 

>4 



Airaiiii'S 




Cnntjis 




Poi.\ 

• 4 



GrnnvilliLTji 

1? 

n.i 

I-,' 

,'j .Miirscillo sur Oise 

U 



Beaiivnis . 




Nouaillus 

1? 



I’liiseux . . 

lieaiiriioiit siir Oise 

'.4 

U 



Moisellc.s 

St. Doiii.s ‘. . 

>4 

>4 



Paris 

j 





,12^ — I Eng. niile.s. 



An’KNnix, 


;}77 


lirjr.. Daj-j. I’rriiili Pojts, 

'll) -I Villcjuif . I 

Fromcntcau . 1 J 

Essonnc . 1 J 

Ponthicrj" . - ^ 

Clmillj- . . 1 

PontainblcaH . 1 ] 



!•«} 

18 C St. 13ois . . 1 

Vcnnatitoii . 2 

Lucy Ic Boi.s . 'Z\ 

Avalloii . I 

Uoiivr.iy . . 2 

H 

1!) 7 Muisoii Nctive . 2 

Vittcaiix . 2 

La Chiilcur . IJ 

Pont clc Paiiy . 1 1 

Dijon . . 2^ 



;i78 AI'I'KMJIX. 


If -*5, Ps}#. tVi'Sirh 

Ti 

n>m P«r{» o> tJenerji. 

nroiiplti fdfW’.ird SJ*! 


S Ot'itlii' 

o 


Aiisouutr K 



Dote 

*3 


r^Totil Mir \'aiidn\y ‘Zh 



2i 



Hli 


£' Mont llond 

H 


Ciinmjiaf^tiole 

'^h 


Muifoit Keuvc . 



St. Laurent . , 

n 


Mort't , 

H 



n 


2 s’ 10 1x5 Uoufscs . 

H 


Ln Vattay. 

U 


Gox , . 

o 


Geneva 

if 



n 


2-t 11 lilnisel 

o 


Frniipy 

o 

^ < Geneva. 

Mionas . 

H 


Hiimilly - 

H 


Albins , 

H 


Aix nux Bnius . 

H 



,05 


2.5 12 Ciiambcrl 

0 


Mont Mcliau 

o 


Maltavernc . ■ 

H . 


Garrietl over 

r4 
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r^iicli Posh. From (Jencvti to Turin. 

Broiiglil forward Si Sj 
12 Aigucbclle . IJ 
La Grande Mnisoii 2j 
St. Jean dc j 

C o 

Maurienne . { 


113 

2 U 13 Saint Michel . 2 

Modanc . 2h 
La Vernay . 2 

1 /ins Ic Uourg 2 


27 14 Post House oiO ^ 

MoiintCenis 3 
Molarct . . 3 

Susa . . 2 

St. Gcorgio . . 1 4 

St. Antonino . 1 

Avigliano , • *4 

Tlivoli . . 14 

•Turin . • Ij 


29 I.*; TruHarcllo 

Poirino 
Dnsino . 

La Giainbclta 

Asti 

Annonc 

rdiciano 

Alessandria 


U 

1*4 

>4 

14 

14 

>4 

>4 

n 


1C4 

1^, ( Geneva to 
i Turin. 


113 



;!(» N’«n) 


iv„,_ ' 

'Vda iwivani 


'‘«it;J!r5rio . _ .j 

J'onUouf.Vaj.} 

<|i ■Soriviti ,. f ^ 

<'i‘iK>:i . 


S» 


N c>y. 

^ ' n<'cco 


•" W Itapallp . 

Ciu'.'u'cn" 

Umcco . 
iMnttanio 
Uorpholto 




It,^ 



/ ’J’l'iin to 
'-Genoa. 


•4 

H 


■* 1 S’ S((tvm 

SnrAina 
J'nvfitea 
A/n.'.sa . 




, -i 



-’0 Pietm Saniu 
Afonto Vide . 
I>iiccn 
Pisu , 



ti 



"I I-a i'ornncelie . , ^ Pnlian Posts. ^ 

Gnsie/ del Ihsco } 
l.!i Senin . , ■ 


Carried over 


24f 
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1B25. 

Days. 

Italian Posts 


From Genoa to Florence. 

Nov. 

7 


Brought forward 3 

243 

21 

Ambrogiani . 

1 



La Sastra . 

1 




Fircnza . 

1 

G 

10 

22 

San Casciano 

1 

— 



Tavcrnellc 

1 

30? \ 

t Florence. 



Poggibonsi 

1 



Castiglioncello 

1 




Sienna . 

1 


1 1 

23 

Montaroni . 

1 

5 



Boon Convenlo 

1 




Torrinieri . 

1 




Poderina 

1 




Ricorsi 

1 




Radicofani 

1 




' 


G 

11 

24. 

Ponte Ccntino . 

1 




Acqua-pendentc 

1 




San Lorenzo Nuovo OJ 




Bolsena . 

1 




Montcfiasconc 

1 




Viterbo , 

1 

52 

12 

25 

La Montagna 

1 




Ronciglione . 

, 1 




Monterosi . 

1 




Carried over 

3 

ICf 



AI'Pi'.XlMX. 


IcxJiai! IV!». 


I'rutu rbrt'nr*' t* 


Brouuhi fonmnl ;i JG» 


lit 

ZS Biirr.-pio , 

1 


La ijtoi ta , 

1 


Ron.fr . . 

1.1 

If. 

2i> Ttitro ili Mc2/nvja 

H 


Alf.ano 

1 


(letiz.'ino 



Vcllctti 

1 

If. 

i 7 Cistenin 

1 


Torre <li tre Ponti 

j{ 


Ilncca tii Fiiiine . 

1 


iMesa 

1 


I’onto .MujtJiiore . 

1 


Terr ae in a . 

1 

17 

as I'ontli 

lA 


Itri 

1 


Mo!a . 

I 


Ciiritrlinno 

1 


San Apulia 

I 

IS 

21 ) Terrncinn 

1 


Capua 

1 


Aversa 

1 


Naples 

1 


..,.j fl^lorocc 
to Hoiiie. 


/ Rome to 
'* t Naples. 


S 9 days 


Post.«! from Calais I 040J 
to Naples. . ' 
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.A.'MOUKT OF 


From Calais to Paris . 

Posts. 

S2i 

Days, 

. 3 

Paris to Geneva 

C4f . 

7 

Geneva to Turin 

451 

. 4 

Turin to Genoa . 

26.i 

n 

• A/ 

Genoa to Florence . 

S03 

. 5 

Florence to Rome 

23 

4 

Rome to Naples . 

201 

. 4 


242 J 

29 


CONTINENTAL TARIFFS. 

VRENCU PORTING. 

A French Post is from five to six Englisli miles. — Each horse 
is charged IJ franc. 

For three horses . d A 
Postilion generally receives 1 J 

6 francs = 5s. 6 francs per post. 


ITALIAN POSTING. 

An Italian Post is about eight miles. 

TUSCAN TEIIUITOUIES. 

Charged for every pair of draught horses 10 paoli. 
Third horse . . 4 

Postilion . . .3 

Customary Buonomano to Postilion 5 


22 paoli z=:.9s. Zd. to 11«. per post. 


22 per post. 



Arj*t;Ni)ix. 

Ch;ui^r*i for rvr;ty jiaJr of <Irrt!i;:rF»! lo jwoli, 

Tiiin! horr.' . . , ‘t 

I’cidilion • 

{hsiiler ■ ... 

tltislfijnary l!«onomnno to Porfilion G 
Ditto . . to Hostler 0.5 

,2-{J. ju't pn«t, 

"■4 p^-ioli -■= ll)j. to 1 1.<. 

VrAl’llI.JTAS TKl'.r.JTOlllfS. 

tlliiirgcsl for every pair of tlrauftlit hordes !1 eoilint. 
‘Hiiril lione . ; . , r>J 

Postilioti . . -S 

Mostlrr , ' . 0;J ' 

Ciistoniary Briouomnno to I*o«tilint> (> 

Ditto , . to Hostler 0 ^ , 

20 J per post. 

20} cftrliiii = 2.<, to 1 1 j, OhI. per post. 


TADLItS OF FORFIGN COINS. AND OF TIIRIR 
, RELATIVE VAI.UF; 

rur.Ncii ^roNKv. 

.V. s; (/. 

5 centimes ■ 1 sous. 1 sons' '= 0 0 0.} 

20 sotm 1 fr.inc. 1 franc = 0 0 10 

20 francs | ”''1 ' ' 

24. francs I 1 01dLoins <ror. } I 0 0 

t tl'or. J V 

The exchange on Hainmersley’s notes was generally, twenty-' 
five, francs to the pound. 
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Tt'SC.lV JfOVRY. 


5 Quattrini 1 Crar.ia 

£. 

1 Crar.ia == 0 

j. (1, £~ s. (/. 
0 01 to 0 0 o: 

8 Cra/,ic 

1 Paolo 

1 Paolo = 0 

0 5 too 0 0 

10 Paoli 

1 rranci.sconc 1 1'mnciscone 0 

4 2 to 0 5 0 

20 Pnoli 

1 Sorpiin 

1 Sequin = 0 

8 4 to 0 1 0 0 

CO Paoli 

1 Ilnspone 

1 Ilnsponc=: 1 

5 0 to 1 10 0 

U Paolo = 

1 Lira 

1 Paolo =: ,j i'T. C Ccntime.s, 
1 l'rancisconc5 I'rs. CO Cents. 

i 


30 Paoli = 1 

42 Paoli = 1 

Napoleon 

Old Louis d’or 


Tile exchange on Mammcrslcy’s Notes was forty-three I’aoli. 


noMAN Movr.v. 

A. iL a, (/. 

1 Pflolo 1 Paolo = 0 .'3 to 0 fi.J 

1 Scudo 1 Scudo = 4 2 to 4 7 

I Doppia 1 Doppin= 13 4 to 14 8 


30 Paoli = 1 Napoleon 
41 Pnoli = 1 Old Louis d’or 

Vr.APOI.ITAN MONKV. 

. !• <1, .t. (I, 

1 Cnrlino 1 Carlino = 0 4^ ' to 0 

1 Ducat 1 Ducal =39 to 4 


10 Bajocchi 
10 Paoli 
32 Paoli 


10 Grnni 
10 Carlini 


c. o, 

120 12 0 1 Piastre 

132 13 2 1 Scudo 

14G Grani 14 C ^J^ezzodmo 
I or Dollar 


rur.Ncii MONr.Y. 


340 Grani 1 Old Louis ) 
d’or 3 


Ilammerslcy’s Notes have been ns high as GOO Grani per 
Pound. XVc received from 572 to 574. Dills nre generally 
paid nominally in Grani. 


VOL. II. 


2 C 


io Cl 



AITHMJIN. 


■<^i: 


to Grain 

stciMAi; ‘tor.r.Y. 

S.lJ. 

r. d. 

1 Taro 

J T«fo 0 4 

to 0 ■} 1 

10 Tari 

I Dolhir 

1 Doll.ir = S t 

to 3 Ci 

We recciictl '»7l I'art 

in exchange for Hnnimcrslcy’s Notes. 


MALTr.Sr, .WOSTV. 



1 Penny 


r. d. 

JO Grains 

0 craiiK .about 

0 Ot 

2 I’cnee 

I Tam 

I Taro not quite 

. 0 1 

f> “rnri 

! Bhiilliq 

r 1 ShiilinfT 

0 10 

2 Sliilliic 

s 1 Scudo 

1 .Scudo , , 

• • .8 

5 ! .Seudi 

1 Doll-sr 

1 Dollar 

. 4 2 


Ti\e I'tifrli!*?) tnoiiey is current nl Jinltfl. 


"Horr. — Sjmnisi) PoHnr, or Pczzodiiro, has most ex- 
tensive dteiiintioii tlirou^liout the Mediterranean, Egypt, 
the Ited Sea, and even in Bombay. Its average value in«y 
be estimated at 

4r. U(l. r'nglish. 

9 Tuscan Paoii, 

JO 0 Itoninn PnoIL 
I g Cnriini 4 Grivni Neapolitan. 

IS Tari fi Gnini Sicilian. 

EOS'i'TiAN’ aioxr.v. 

' X. X. (/. £. s, il. 

40 Paras 1 Pm.strc I Piastre = 0 0 SJ to 0 0 3^ 

J5 Piastres 1 Dollar 1 Dollar = 0 4 2 to 0 4 6^ 

2 Dollars 1 Sequin 1 Sequin ==0 8 4 to 0 9 4 j 

10 Dollars,! Doubloon 1 Doiib. = 8 08 to8I48 

The exchnngc svns higlicr at Cairo than at Cosscir, parti- 
cularly for golth At Cairo we reccimi sixteen dollars for 
the doubloon, at Cosscir only fourteen. The Venetian se- 
quin was more esteemed at the latter place than the dou- 
bloon r we did not lose more than twopence Englisli upon 
flic sequin. ' • , 
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nOMDAV MOST.Y. 

S. it. S. (I. 

100 Reas 1 Quarter Bombay Rupee =0 9 to 1 10 

■i Quarters 1 Rupee Sicca Rupee = 1 10,} to 1 10} 

lOG Bombay Rupees =100 Sicca Rupees. 

Note. — If the traveller wish for gold, he must, of course, 
pay somewhat highly for it, partieularly in Egypt. Gold is 
more valuable at Cairo, than at Cosscir. 

The above calculations will not always be found correct, 
as, varying with circumstances, the relative value of money 
must, of course, (luclualc c.vtremcly. In 1825 ami 182C we 
invariably found the exchange in favour of English money. 


HINTS rOR TRAVELLERS. 

Ha MM uns lev’s bills arc payable as far ns Alexandria, or 
Grand Cairo, where letters of credit, or specie, may be 
obtained. 

Letters of introduction and recommendation to the Con- 
suls, principal merchants, and bankers in the Ulcditcrrancan 
and in Egypt, arc very desirable, and will ho found very 
usefid. 

Those who arc merely travelling for pleasure, must re- 
member, that, in addition to their passports, it is absolutely 
necessary to obtain the permission of the Court of East In- 
dia Directors to visit India, before they proceed to that 
country. 

The latest edition of Mrs. Starke’s admirable work will 
furnish the traveller with every absolutely requisite informa- 
tion for Europe, and “ The Modern Traveller,” for “ Egypt” 
and " Arabia,” are correct and excellent guides for those 
2 C 2 







coiiriuic''. Ill addissciri Ift CJalij.'iiani'a OuitU's, foi. 

iV.nii‘k‘ isn<i httiy, V»i*»iV Honif;, niul n Pwkcd Cnv/e5tt'-:T 
HiSlIj!? foi.'ntl 

U*"reiifitsis, r<''''W:kc-, N'ordcn, Hraw, Vc-lticV, 

Dcfifti!, Clufki.', nc-Jyoni, Biirckhatilt, Ikaniter 

Jtiv'CM, Arc. xvill !«!, gcncniH)’ “p'aking, too 
Iniiky for tlt<: irciii-jaliiy of iravellct? to curry alxjiit 'rilh 
lliiTrt, Imt before krtviii" Kni;5.nii) it jsiight 1>Q ailvisabU to 
ctiiiMilt, idi’l to iiiukc t'»>m}iciif}iott'5 itou-s ntid extracts from 
tlii-tf- OiOtkf., t< ! or slat the tnemoty, when in tlui coHulric^ to 
rsliii'li they refer. 

A jKicfcct comjin.S's, tcJescojH', thcrmcinictor, atitl a ease of 
inaihcitiuticol iiislninii nts isill be fouiul very tisctnl. .Joiir-. 
rt.tfii oiiil iki tcli-lioi>k<, as also jioiicils ami water-colours 
nnr hotter in rinfrhintl than on the Continent, and it is 
mlvisahlc to be provided with them, for tlie traveller will) 
jJC’rhajis, subsc<[iient.ly, find his own rough sketches oud 
incinoriiTidrt inndf; npon the spot, recall the scenes he has 
visited, more vividly, to his memory, than the perfonnances 
of oihenv, however nscellenl niul sniierior. 

A good atlas, or pocket maps iijKin cauvns, of Prance, 
Switzerland, llaly, lilgypl, and, iT possible, of the Ked Sea, 
will be necessary, and, indeed, almost indispensable. 

Couriora may easily be procured, cither in London or 
Paris, who will willingly accompany the traveller through 
Egypt, ami even to India ; but, as it is necessary to pay 
their expenses back, and dcsir.ible to have one who can 
speak good zkrabic, it may be advisable to procure one at 
iilalta, who will net both ns interpreter and servant. Indian 
servants may occasionally be met with at Alexandria, bat 
tliis cannot be depended on. It would be next to impos- 
sible to meet with an .European female servant who would 
venture through Egypt and the Desert; if absolutely neces- 
snrj’, an Abyssinian female attendant might bo procured. 
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Returning from India, the native women will willingly ac- 
company a lady to England. 

A gentleman and lady posting on the Continent of Europe, 
with a courier, in their own carriage, going to the best 
hotels, and requiring private sitting-rooms, private meals, 
and good wine, can scarcely expect their daily hotel expenses 
to be under a guinea, or a guinea and a half per day ; but 
a single man, who travels by the Diligence, or Vetturino, 
who can occasionally put up with inferior accommodations, 
and vin ordinaire, and who frequents the tables d’hCtc, may 
fairly estimate his daily hotel charges at something under a 
third of this sum. 

If he do not always require a cabin to himself, or the 
be.-it cabin, his expenses from Messina to Bombay need cer- 
tainly not exceed a fourth of the sum we paid for our 
accommodations. 

From England to Malta, probably a couple of portman- 
teaus will be all that a single gentleman will require, and 
these, if made exactly of the same height and size, will serve to 
lay his cot upon in the boat and tents, which will thus serve 
as a sofa in the daytime ; the safety of his trunks will be 
thereby ensured, and they will travel better upon camels iii 
the Desert, and bullocks in India, if of equal dimensions. 

The following articles may be procured at the last Euro- 
pean port, or ordered in London and forwarded by the 
steam packet to Ale.xandria, consigned to the care of an 
agent. — 

A portable iron bedstead, or sea-cot, according to fancy ; 
if tlie latter, large pockets at the he.ad and feet will be found 
convenient, and two strong iron screws will be necessary to 
hang it on shipboard ; — mattress, pillows, blankets, counter- 
pane, sheets, and musquito net. The air pillow will take 
lip less space than the feather. 

If iiccoinpanied l)y a lady, tents will be necessary; what 
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is terHH'<l ill lirtlln a Kaclioba, or fltr-piiig ttnt, or iv stibal- 
tcni's singU: [loic tciil, wiU be preferable to n niarrjitce, from 
the iinpoKsibilily of procuring; proper persons to pitch them at 
Kcniie. Twelve feet Xfjuatc, the rvalls six feet liigh, liie top 
covered two or three limes tvith cloth, to keep oil’ the sun ; 
n'iiidou-s Kiid doors in front nnd rear, nnd on both sides with 
covers, is tlic stylo of and sized tent wliich will be useful, and 
may be umdc at Malta, though probably better in Ixmdon. 
A single, pole lent, or uhul is termed in India a Roirtce, 
tvill he rc'ipiitcd for sonants, and, if finite alone, perhaps 
this alight he cnotigli fora single gentleman, and mould be 
more ea.sily pitched. Carpels will be ncceswary, TItc tents 
will be useful in case of a protracted »yuKr at Tliebci, as 
well ns in the Desert, and snb.'-equcnlly in India. They 
shoidd he carried in large canvas hags, with pegs and u 
mallet in a separate one. 

A Spanish .saddle, or a side .saddle for n donkey, will be 
indispensable for a lady ; notbing of the sort can be pro- 
cured in MgJ’pt- A silk or nankeen habit will be preferable 
to a clotli one, mndc ns cool nnd light as possible, and only 
used for riding. A gentleman can procure a donkey's saddle 
at Alexandria, or Grand Cairo, where al.so the Takhfrouan, 
if rofpiircd, must be purchased. 

A light canteen, with breakfast nnd dinner set, suHlcicnl 
for two or tlircc persons, will be necessary. It is better to 
bavc nil the niticlc.s, c.xccptiiig the spoons and forks, made 
of Britannia metal, rather than of silver, as, from being less 
valiinblOjUiey will be less' likely to be stolen by the Egyp- 
liaiig and Arabs, in countries where tboir loss could not be 
replaced. 

A portable set of cooking utensils, in tiie smallest po.sstble 
compass. Cnmp-tablc and chairs, pistols, light fowling- 
piece, powder and shot, sword, and a small modicinc chest 
will be lisefiil. Aromatic vinegar, sal volatile, and cam- 
])hor, must not be forgoUen, to prevent infection in case 
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of plague ; -as also lancets, and green spectacles, to keep 
off the glare and dust from the eyes. Green gauze veils 
are better for a lady. Umbrellas, as light as possible. 
Wax candles, and a supply of strong ropes, to tie the lug- 
gage on, with a bag containing a hammer, gimlet, and nails. 
The ropes must not be entrusted to the Arabs, or they will 
be all stolen. 

A few presents, such as common pen-knives, scissors, 
snuff-boxes, for inferiors ; and telescopes, etuis, or pistols, 
for superiors, will be desirable. Our green umbrellas were 
the articles most coveted in Egypt. Common beads, pock- 
et looking-glasses, paper fans, or any other toy or trinket, 
will please the native women much, if admitted to the in- 
terior of the haram, which is, however, by no means a thing 
of course. 

At the last European port, the traveller must provide him- 
self with a sufficient stock of certain articles to last till he 
reach Bombay, as nothing of the sort can be procured in 
(if at all,) but at an exorbitant price. AVine, brandy, 
and beer, if rcrtuisitc. I hese must be taken in proportion to 
the travcllcr’e consumption but they travel better in bottles 
than in wood, and the bottles should have straw ropes 
twisted round them to prevent their fracturing. The light 
Sicilian wines arc very pleasant in liol countries, and travel 
very well. In Egypt, brandy, if not rerpiirecl for private 
consumption, is always an acceptable present, and the sur- 
plus will be useful in India. 

Biscuits in kegs, as bread is seldom to be jirociircd. A 
ebeese, in a tin case, to preserve it. A keg of dried tongues. 
A stock of tea, and some dried fruits. 

It would be advisable to take a mileli goat from the last 
European port, in order to ensure a supply of milk. Wc 
bad a couple, which accompanied us through the Desert, 
and kept up with the camels extremely well. 

Tlic exiiauslion from heat is so great that the Iravcller 
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fifiiljrilily fnny i* abi'ilnidy ncccjsnry <o take sometlting 
Aiiowrrr (liKii -.inil itinritnaij (lie aater of t!ie Nili! is apt 

to (lii.'ifjrcv v/tili soma prfons n( ilrsl, As to taste, it i?, p;r- 
haps Ihi' iloest ill the irotltl ; hut hefore (Irmfciri',*, I't sliouM 
.ihvay^ be aliotved lo staml some time in the earthen vetfS’h 
of the conntfv, mbheti om in'-ide H'ith ulnioiuls, in order to 
jiiifify it, from its dejMJsit of yediment. At Kennt, it wonid, 
jiethfip'., he ndvisahle to alloiv it to stand for a clay, and to 
have fonif [mt into liollh'', as v.vll ns into nnissutes, nr 
shins, in svliich case the wrlis must tnj jtroenred at Jlalfa. 
We siifiered extrenifly from neglecting to tisc these pia- 
Oi'aitions. The Sicilian «'iiie>, diiiilcd tvilli tenter, form a 
pleasant iitid rcfrcshiiig beverage, in a liol country. 


UHMAltKS OS Tlin OVKUhANT) UOliTES TO 
INDIA. 

Tlio traveller can proceed from Calaif to Sfarseillos, Ge- 
noa, Trieste, or Naples, n? fancy proii)i>t6 ; at any ct which 
ports lit limy generally procure a passage to Alexandria, and 
he may, perhaps, visit iMnIta or the Ionian Islands in his 
vojnge tliither, or he can tahe his passage at once in the 
steam packet from Eoghiiid. 3f fond of pictnrcsijuo scenery, 
prohahly a more delighifnl tour could not be made, than 
np llie Itiiinc, across the Black Forest to Schatrimuscii, 
llirongli Stvitzci'lniu! to Geneva ; from llicncc by Cliainberi, 
and over Jlount Cenis to Genoa, and along the Mediter- 
ranean to Pisa, Florence, Home, and Naples, 

To those who have time and money to s[mrc, a winter in 
Italy or the Areditcirnnean is so delightful, that it would be 
advisable to set od'in the preceding autumn for the express 
purpose of spending it there; and an occasional break in 
iho lonlo is botli desirable and agreeable, especially where 
liicro is a huly. But a traveller, even in company with a 
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Indv, snny vfry ^vrU dovrn it> Kaplrt in t\rn or three 
\r{'<k!i ; from thence to Al<-\atu5ti:j in si foMuisiu : lliton-li 
K{r'(>t to CtHMjir isi a month; ami to Bomhay in v^'ceks 
or two months. If, thcrvforo, lie leave I'n^laml in Mitrcli of 
Ajin'l, lit; may cnietil.ite on rcarhini; In'lia isi tlm iK'jinnin™ 
of An^^ivt. 

We lift Im^lantl nliont the fame limir with livo other 
overlaml jiarticn and we, all tcarhed India nearly at the 
same jHrtiod. One cvtitlrman went hy Ode^i^a and 'rtehi- 
rond, another hy Vicnun, Convtantinople ami Iv^y'jit, and 
we imrselvcs hy I'r.inee, Italy, and Kfryj't. 

If the Inivi ltcr wi«h to proceetl with evp dition, the Ih;- 
piinirig or middle of Jane is the ptojK-r reason for arriviiiff 
in ligypt ; for it is nefctsary to time the mrivat at Costeir, 
on sicconnt of (he tmmsoons, ami the tlinicnliy of peltinp; 
out of the lied fica. In Jnmiarj thefr ate sUips eonstantly 
sailin;: from to Djidil.i, it is true; Inii ships, hmnitl 

for India, ffeipietitly remain at tin- hitter j>t>rt several 
months, tlnrinij wliich time they have to repair and lake in 
their cargo.* 

IVom Siiei! to CoMeir the notth-west wtml blows for 
rath'-rmore than I'ighl months in the year. I'rom Djidda to 
JehlK-l Tor the tvimh ate variable, though the prevailing one 
is genendly from the same, point, from ivliicli the ninnsuoii 
Idoas, in the lower part of the Gulf. IVom /elded Tor to 
Mficha tilt; south-east Idow* for upwards of eight mwitlis, 
and with r.mdi force, that fretpiriiily all roimniintealion he- 
tween tin; vesstds in the toad and the shore is inipossihh;. 
Wliil.st this wind prevails n ihieh Im/e rovers the opposite 
shore. When the nortii-west blows, the nir.s are lighter, the 


• 'III,- Itiiiiiloy ( riii/fts, ivliH, «(>• ,,111 ii|i tl,/ II, fi, x i„ 1 

;ii!'l Diinii'w'r, l idi' f ri.lijiii vt w.iil m ?<(!«,• jujtt ilitii , ntl 

llj#* fl|«* ft*, 
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lifA! B!iil tin? f>p|vni!c‘ itKiiitilnins and hlniuls 

'^rAil'SaUv upp’iat, 

\V<' (.'twwir on thr- ;5Ist of May, in tlic liiigliilt nf 

fh" Ifadj'; fiKtfiin, nr,'! we founrl jikaiiy of Fiailjc skips rcjilj 
!(( j.ai! for Djiiida; kirt iliey <ti) nyt itavo ilmt port in anc- 
ral til! i!i>’ inliftik* of July. Tin' Gcor^i' Cnittwidci!, ssliiclt 
I’.tili'd n loikdjlsl t-ariirt lltan tlic osbrr skij)'s in tlio linrboiir, 
Icfi SVn’ritla on tlio .‘35!li of.lmir, passixi (lie Strait' of Bil> 
l ivMiiiiili'Si on ilu' ! piU of July, and wnn tlu' llr.'I ship of tlie 
i't'asc'ii tliat rwclii’d Domhay, sviiioii it ilid on tlic 29tli of 
,tuly, 

'llie roiitk-ivoiS tnonffxm commences in May, and hlows 
svilh siulonce (it! ilie If'tli of Jidy, nfier wlticli period up to 
llu' IStli Ilf Si'plendier. tli<; pa<«a;;e from Suer or Cossfirto 
India is eirwied in Ic's tliati tino monlli'. laiasdini; Mocha 
« iih a northerly sritid, ami falliitjr into the smiih-west iiion- 
soon. hcyoml Socotm, the voyage to Romhuy avertiges hficeii 
daye, the hotelu s dnvrii, and a heavy sea afi for ten days. 

Ill (roiiig to Indi.a through I!gypl, it is sc.vrecly possible 
to avoid being in tlic country during liic piagtic se.isou, 
ivhieli genendly e.ommeuecs betwen l)ic SOtli of February 
mid Vhister, and is supposed to reuse, on, or about St. John’s 
Fve, (the g.trd of .tiiiiu) when a inir.iculotis drop is said to 
fall from heaven which puls a stop to it. 

The plague .seldom penclrale.' info Upjier Egypt, so that 
when the tiavcllor is once past Sioiit, he is probably rpiitc 
out of danger. Excessive heat, and exeessivc cold, equally 
pul a stop to It, and it .seldom prevails in Upper and Ixnver 
Egypt at the same period. 

Tho Cumsecn, Simoon or .Samiel, the hot and dusty winds 
from the smith-c.isl which prevail in tlio siiring, more or less, 
for fifty days, litay possibly be one cause of the unhcallhi- 
nes.s.of the season; as also the low state of the waters of the 
Nile, . ’ . ■ 
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Tlie greatest care s'iokUI Ijc talsni lo avoid coinii'g i:i (;on- 
tact with suspicious ]i-: rso:is, asid ai liclc.- li.d)lt; to convey cou- 
tagion, such as paper, wooiltei clotiis, «Vc,. Oil-skio covcis 
for the trunks, and a. lii c;; cloak of lire same would be ad- 
visable, when it is absolutely necessary to pass through in- 
fected places. Glass and slate do not convey the plague, 
and are non-conductors. 

As the water carriers are said never lo catch the plague, fre- 
quent ablutions would appear to be advisable. The mind seems 
to have some influence, as those who are least apprehensive 
after taking proper precautions, are considered to fare the 
best; but the traveller should never go out with an empty 
stomach, or without some strong scent to. .smell to; aromatic 
vinegar, camphor, &c. The poor, it is said, are more liable 
to catch tlie disorder than the rich, probably from being less 
able to avoid infection ; but when the latter have it, there is 
less chance of their recovery. 


REMARKS ON THE COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA 
BY STEAJI NAVIGATION, 

UP THE RED SEA AND THROUGH EGYPT. 

The Frenchmen in Egypt have considerable. influence ih 
the councils of .Mahomet Ali, and they invariably endeavour 
to impede any project for the furtherance of tl?e Britisli 
Interests. It seems that they are particularly averse to the 
proposed communication with India through E-ypt and 
that they have attempted to instil into the mind of Urn 
Pasha, objections to the prosecution of the plan, which pro 
bably has not much chance of permanent success without 
his countenance and patronage ; but were his support insurer! 
there would be scarcely any doubt but that the ultimate’ 
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against the stream. Going up the Nile, vessels have gene.- 
rally the wind in their favour ; returning, the advantage of 
the stream. 

The Nile is a single river, unaided by any tributary stream, 
and it flows in one uninterrupted body, till at Cairo it 
diverges into two principal branches which form the Delta ; 
consequently, there is a greater depth of water above than 
below that City, which is evident from the circumstance of 
boats less frequently running aground above than below 
Cairo. 

A Steamer would consequently proceed with greater faci- 
lity and expedition from Cairo to Kenne than even from 
Alexandria to Cairo ; and relays of fuel might be deposited 
at Alexandria, Cairo, Girge, Siout, and Kenne, or other 
places. 

There is nothing in the nature of the Desert of the The- 
baid, to prevent its being passed, even by carriages, with fa- 
cility. Even in its present state the road is good, and a 
very little labour would render it excellent. Caravanseras 
might be established, and wells opened, or rather re-opened, 
as some were sunk by the English array when it crossed the 
Desert. The distance is 120 miles, and, with , express ca- 
mels, it is frequently passed in two days. The ascent and 
descent are easy and gradual, and, were the road mended 
for the purpose, possibly Mr. Gurney's steam carriage might 
traverse the distance in twelve hours. 


A steam-vessel would, at all times,. find shelter in the 
roads of Cosseir, and. could always work out, which other 
vessels caunot do, or at least, with difficulty, unless they 
have a favourable wind. 
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SUCCESSION' OF EGYPTIAN KINGS. 

(n:0M iir.;un^ ciinoxor.ortv I'lUNcir.n.i.v.) 

TIu' Kinpioni of l’'^^ypl beg^.m tiiukr Jlizrnim, the son of 
Ibini, 'ilftS yoiirs U.C., nml iastctl for 1CG3 years; till tlie 
roiuitiiut of Cainhysos, 323 B.C. 

H.C. 

2017. I<iti» J)yiins(y of live Theban King.s begins, and 
lasts 1 00 y tsars. 

1827. I7ih Dynasty of six Sheplicnl Kings begins, and 
lasts 103 ytsars. 


1721. IStli Dynasty of Diospolitan Kings, and lasts 34S 
years. 


1721. Amosis 
100.7. Chebron 15 
ICSfi. Aiiicnophi.s 21 
1005. jMcpIucs 12 
10.33. Alisphragniutliosis 20 
1027. TntUmosis 9 
1018. Ainonoplii-s 
1SS7- Ifonis 38 
1517. Acencbcrcs 


1537. Acliorcs 9 
1.528, Cenclircs 16 
1512. Acherres .8 
1505. Cherres 
1190. Annnsis 
1185. .‘Egypliis Ramcscs, 
or Sesostris, 08 
1110 Memphis 40^ 


1376. lOlli Dynn.sty, or 2d Diospolitan begins, mid lasts 
191 years. 

1370. Sethos 55 1215. Aramencnies 20 

1321, Hamcscs 00 1189. Thuoris 7 

12S5, Amcnepbthes 10 • i 

1182. 20th Dynasty, or Sd Diospolitan, begins, and lasts 
178 years.. Names unknown. 

* .At llio taller end of die Ifllli .niit the Ircpiiining of llio lOtli Dyii.-istics, 
in.any of llic tine Icmpics and odificcs in Ttiebcs vcrc constructed. 
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n.c. 

1004. 21fl Djuasly of ToivUcs lvcgii'«, awl JSO years. 


1004. Srocntlis 26 
978. Psciiscnnos 
937. Kcplicrcus 
933. AmcnopliUiis 


92 1 Uforclwa 6 
OiS Vniiniclih 9 
909 I’.seusmmes 11. .3.'> 


871. 22d Dyna.sly of nnbastife* I'epi:).', and lasts <{9 
years. 

874. Sc.seiicliis 21 
854. Osorcliotr 15 
838. Taccllctlris 13 


SS3. 23(1 Dynasty ofTnnitc.s bepins, ,aml lasts 44 yc.ar.s. 
S25. Pcliibaslis 25 
SOO. Osorclioii If. 

791. Psammes 


781. 24tli Dyiinsly of Snilcs begins, nml lasi.s •} J years. 
781. Bocchoris 12 


737. Tire 25t}i Bgypli.iii Dynn.sly of lltliiopiaiis begins, 
nml lasts 41 ycar.s. 


737. S.abacon, suriinmctl tlic Etliiopian 
725, Scvicii.s 
713. Taracu.s 

093. 2Cth Dynasty of Snites begins. 


693. Mertes 
08 1. Slephcnalcs 
074. Ncclicpsos 
608, Neebo 
000. Psammeticbus 


01 C. Pliarnob Neebo 
COO, Aprios, or tiopbrn 
570. Interregnum 
509. Amnsis 
.525. I’s.atnmcnilii.s, con- 
fincrcd by Caroby.scs. 


414, Egypt revolts from Per.sin. 
414, Amyrtoiiis 
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SiH'S. Nc'fihcri’ii'i 

SSn.' Ac.oris , . 

iiTfi. IViiranfcntiihi-t. Kqihcrhcs, anti NfCtelscnss^ 
Sac«;lir<, or $cos ' , . 

.‘iCJ. Nrciafwnw. IS years. ■ ■ ; 

syc. Tjji'. OnKAT. , • ■ . ; 

ys.l. Ploletny 1. ilie sod of L'ljii.t, siuDamta! Sotei. 

SB*!. I’toU'iny 11. siiniamcd Pistlttddjthvis 

210. Ptolciny Ilf, Eucrgttcj 

221. Ptolemy iV. PUilop.atcr 

201. Ptolemy V, Epipimnos 

ISO. Ptolemy VI, Plulomctcr 

H5. Ptolemy V 11, Psyclion, or Riiergotc.'i U. 

lie. Ptolemy Vllf, lattlmsis, or Sotcr nml. 

Cleopatm I. 

100. ‘.Alexander, 

0.“!. Ptolemy VUI. • I/nthusIs reftored 

81. Ptolemy IX. alicxniidcr 11. and Cico- 

jmlm 11, 

S.2. Alexcintler III. 

05, Ptolemy X. Dyonisius, suriiamod Aii- 

Icio,s 

50. Ptolemy XI. Wyomshus II. 1 Cleopatra . 

40. Ptolemy Xll. .liinior } m, 

31 . Egypt becomes a Roman province. 


THK 


vmNrr.n isv sa3ioi:i. iirxierr, 
■ Dortfl sum, FJtfl Sum* ' V 




